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Art. L-—American Presbyterianism." 


HILE the existence of the American nation may be justly 
ascribed to forces brought into play by the Reformation, 

it is not the less true that the success of the Reformation itself 
was largely due to the discovery of America, because it opened 
its arms to the refugees at the time when a reactionary Roman- 
ism was putting forth its strength to drive Protestantism out of 
Europe. It was a providential circumstance that the first 
Protestantism of the Western continent should have possessed 
great organising vitality, capable of adapting itself to the con- 
ditions of a society full to excess of physical energy, yet still 
more able to impose upon it the law of its own religious and 
ecclesiastical life. Rufus Choate ascribes to the five years 
spent by. the English Puritans at Geneva “an influence that 
has changed the history of the world.” This influence, in the 
shape of Calvinism, has been the main factor in building up 
the greatness of America. Schaff may therefore say without 
exaggeration that Calvin “may be called in some sense the 
spiritual father of New England and the American Republic.” 
1 American Presbyterianism : its Origin and History. Together with an 
Appendix of Letters and Documents, many of which have recently been dis- 
covered. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D, Davenport Professor of Hebrew 


and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. With Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885. 
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Presbyterianism, as the strongest development of this Calvin- 
ism, has made the society of America Presbyterian, rather than 
Anglican, though the circumstances of the first introduction of 
our system gave but little promise of all this influence. It 
entered the new world at the time of its deepest decline in the 
old world. It possessed neither the publicly recognised posi- 
tion of Congregationalism in the Northern States nor that of 
Episcopacy in the Southern States. Yet it has long since dis- 
tanced both denominations both in the rapidity and in the ex- 
tent of its conquests. It has had a career and a character of 
its own which distinguish it from the Presbyterianism of all 
the countries from which it has derived its origin. It has 
never known, like Presbyterianism in Europe or Congregational- 
ism in America, a period of Unitarian heterodoxy ; not even 
an outbreak of genuine Arminianism, for whatever departures 
from strict Calvinism may have characterised it never went 
beyond the Calvinistic universalism of Amyraut ; and, though 
not untouched by the religious formalism which reduced the 
temperature of piety everywhere in the eighteenth century, it 
escaped the fatal blight which worked such havoc upon the 
purity of the British Churches. There never was a time when 
it could have been said of the Presbyterianism of America as 
was said of Scotch moderatism, that “it was latitudinarian 
in doctrine, Erastian in policy, and worldly in life.” Though 
two schools, or tendencies, may be discovered within it almost 
from its foundation, it is still, perhaps, next to that of Ulster, 
the most conservative Presbyterian Church in the world, almost 
equally conservative in doctrine, discipline, and worship. The 
Spectator remarked upon the strange fact that the American 
delegates at the Pan-Presbyterian Council seemed more firm in 
their Calvinism and more disposed to the jus divinwm view of 
church polity than the delegates of Scotland itself. Presby- 
terianism is in fact that one body which, among all the deno- 
minations of America, has undergone the least change in its 
fundamental or organising principles. It is to-day very much 
what it was a hundred or two hundred years ago; equally deci- 
sive in its accent, with the same clear-cut definition in its state- 
ments of truth, with the same unswerving consistency in its 
development, with the same continuity of religious experience 
and fervent activity, with the same large ethical aspiration 
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which has placed it in the forefront of American philanthropy, 
together with an administrative power which regulates all its 
- forward movements by the most practical and efficient methods 
of work. It is no exaggeration to say that it merits the 
characteristic distinction which Dorner finds in Presbyter- 
ianism everywhere, as “representing the muscular system in 
the great body of Evangelical Christendom—the principle of 
powerful motive and initiative.” 

It was natural that a system, so stable in structure, so flex- 
ible yet promptly energetic in administration, acting with prac- 
tical tact and insight, should make itself felt in a new society, 
which in its later developments has but too readily accommo- 
dated itself to individual caprices,and should have imposed its 
checks and restraints upon the speculative waywardness of the 
world around it. What it gained at first it never lost: the 
power that attends unswerving and severe consistency inspired 
by the most thorough religious principle. And yet it has 
manifested in its remarkably uniform history many of the 
characteristics of its European origin. Though we are not 
entitled to hold it responsible for the eight or nine Presby- 
terian denominations which have simply carried their European 
peculiarities into the country to root themselves as they might 
in American soil, it has been almost as divisive in tendency as 
British Presbyterianism itself, but it has rather exceeded the 
readiness of our home churches to heal its divisions, partly 
through its perfect freedom from every Erastian complication 
and partly through its greater catholicity of temper. If we 
are anxious, therefore, to know how the Presbyterianism of 
America has developed into such masculine strength and 
influence, we have only to look carefully into the circumstances 
of its early formation and its constitutional growth up till the 
present hour. We shall find a ready answer to many of our 
questions respecting it in the admirable work which Professor 
Briggs of New York has just given to the world. 

There have been many interesting works published on the 
history of American Presbyterianism, along with monographs 
on particular periods or districts; and our author assures us 
that “he would not have ventured upon a field apparently so 
well cultivated, if it, had not been for the discovery of original 
documents, which were unknown to previous writers, and which 
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cast a flood of light upon the origin and early history of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism. We can well understand from the 
volume before us that Dr. Briggs “ has spared no time, labour, 
or expense in the exploration” of the new sources opened to 
him in the libraries of Europe. Nothing but a genuine attach- 
ment to Presbyterianism can account for the toilsome and 
obscure industry with which he has laboured in the dreary 
recesses of manuscript collections, in the effort to rescue the 
perishing memorials of history, and dissipate the mists which 
surround the antiquities of American Presbyterianism. It is 
only in the light of the original documents we can find an 
intelligible basis of fact to free us from the temptation of 
smoothing over the history with imaginary pictures or in- 
genious glosses. Dr. Briggs has thoroughly utilised the 
extensive manuscript collections of ecclesiastical bodies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as those contained in 
college libraries, and, above all, the Williams collection of 
London, which is the great Puritan library of England. Much 
of the value of his work depends upon the large number of 
original documents, which he has gathered into the hundred 
and twenty-two pages of his appendix. Two maps explain at 
a glance the distribution of Puritanism in New England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and that of Presbyterianism 
elsewhere toward the end of the same century. These maps, 
compared with the maps of the United States at the present 
day, remind us how much of the political and religious history 
of the world has been made or marred by the slowly acting 
force of immigration, which has more than once given birth to 
nations and shaped their destinies. As the Presbyterianism of 
America cannot be understood apart from the religious move- 
ments of Great Britain, Dr. Briggs has described the nature 
and development of these with a rare ability in his opening 
chapters, and then traced their formative influence upon the 
young churches of the colonies. 

It is absolutely necessary to trace the various elements that 
entered into the original Presbyterianism of America, so as to 
discoyer which of them all was the dominant organising force 
to make it what it is at the present hour. There has always 
been some difference of opinion on this subject among the 
Presbyterians of America themselves. Dr. C. Hodge presents 
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one view in his Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, published about fifty years ago. Dr. Briggs takes 
“a different view of its origin, which was substantially that of 
the New School of other days. Let us then consider, first, the 
origin of American Presbyterianism. 

The first Protestantism that touched the Western continent 
was Presbyterian. Schaff tells us that from Calvin “ proceeded 
the first Protestant missionary colony in the newly discovered 
American continent.” This was the French colony from 
Geneva, which settled in Brazil in 1556. Thus, fifty-one years 
before Episcopacy entered Virginia, fifty-three years before the 
settlement of Canada by the French, fifty-eight years before 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock, Presby- 
terianism, issuing from its true historic centre, anticipated all 
the colonial enterprises of after times. But this colony went 
to pieces, or was destroyed by Papal intrigue. Besides, it had 
no infinence upon the Presbyterianism of North America. 
1. The first form of Presbyterianism that history discovers 
there is English, of the Cartwright and Travers type, in which 
the Presbyterian discipline is found existing alongside an 
established Episcopal order. Alexander Whitaker, whom Ban- 
croft describes as “the self-denying apostle of Virginia,” is 
there in 1614, organising an informal congregational presbytery ; 
and some years later he is writing :—“ Here, neither surplice 
nor subscription is spoken of.” George Keith, a Scotchman, 
afterwards a Quaker, then an Episcopal clergyman, and Lewis 
Hughes, an Englishman, are found, in 1612, introducing Pres- 
byterianism into the Bermudas, which was then ruled by a 
company of Virginia adventurers. 2. The first to carry a fully- 
organised Presbyterianism into America were the Dutch, 
who taok possession of New York immediately after the 
Synod of Dort in 1618; but as we shall presently see. 
they contributed but slightly to the formation of what we may 
call Anglo-American Presbyterianism. 3. The next contribu- 
tion was made to it by Puritanism, as it took shape indepen- 
dently outside the Church of England, either in its Presbyterian 
or its Congregational form. Congregational Puritanism took 
possession of New England in 1620 under Pastor John Robinson 
and Elder Brewster,with the band of Mayflower Pilgrim Fathers. 
Presbyterian Puritanism planted itself in 1625, under Roger 
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Conant, in Massachusetts Bay. From these two sources, under 
a catholic arrangement which admitted of the two classes of 
Puritans working together for the evangelisatiom of the colonies, 
Presbyterianism was gradually built up in all the States outside 
New England, where it afterwards flourished. Dr. Briggs has 
not, however, been able in every case to distinguish the Pres- 
. byterian from the Congregational Puritan ministers. We find 
that Presbyterianism first entered New York State from New 
England in 1641, for Abraham Pierson, a Yorkshire Episcopal 
clergyman, is found there as a Presbyterian minister in that 
year. The first Presbyterian minister of New York city 
(1643-48) was Francis Doughty, once a vicar of the Church of 
England, afterwards a New England minister in conflict with 
the Congregationalists, and subsequently a minister or evan- 
gelist in Maryland and Virginia. Our author regards him “ as 
the apostle of Presbyterianism in America,” a title which all 
former historians had reserved for Francis Makemie, a Scotch- 
Irish minister who went to Maryland about forty years after. 
With the name of Doughty is linked that of Matthew Hill, 
another Englishman, and a friend of Richard Baxter, who is 
found in Virginia in 1669. Through this Puritan ministry 
Presbyterianism was planted in Maryland, Virginia, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas. 4. The Scotch 
contribution to the Presbyterian population was later than the 
English. Hodge finds the first trace of Scotch emigrants in 
New Jersey between the years 1660 and 1665. These had 
come immediately from New England. Cotton Mather says 
four thousand Presbyterians came to New England before 1640, 
but he does not say whether they were Scotch or English. The 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, in 1684, led to the banishment of 
many Scotchmen, who found their way to America. In 1695 
a Scotch trading company attempted to settle a colony at the 
Isthmus of Darien, but the project went to pieces through 
French and Spanish opposition, and the colonists afterwards 
settled down in New England. 5. Numerically, the most 
important addition to Presbyterianism was made by the Scotch- 
Irish, or Ulstermen, who emigrated to America in large 
numbers during the eighteenth century. Yet the first trace 
of an Irish minister belongs to the year 1668 ; the trace is very 
slight; it occurs in a letter of Matthew Hill, with the date 
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1669 :—“ Last year brought a young man from Ireland, who 
hath already had good success in his work.” Dr. Briggs has 
- not been able to discover this minister’s name. Another Irish 
minister died at Elizabeth River, Virginia, shortly before 
the time of Francis Makemie. Successive drafts of Presby- 
terians from the north of Ireland settled in Maryland, Virginia, 
and Barbadoes in ten years (1670-80). It was not till 1683 
that Makemie, a native of Ramelton, county Donegal, licensed 
in 1681 by the Presbytery of Laggan, made his appearance in 
America. Dr. Miller of Princeton tells us that “he was a man 
of eminent piety, as well as strong intellectual powers, and an 
uncommonly fascinating address.” The facts of his laboriously 
evangelistic life are told with all needful amplitude by Sprague, 
Webster, and Dr. Briggs. It was not, however, till 1713 that 
the Irish Presbyterians began to emigrate in large numbers to 
America, and, as cur author observes, “they added greatly to the 
strength of American Presbyterianism.” Hodge, calculating that 
the Presbyterians numbered between one and two hundred 
thousand in 1750, sets down the Irish portion as fifty thousand. 
It was these emigrants from Ulster who inscribed their names 
on the towns and the presbyteries—the Derrys, |Donegals, 
Cavans, Belfasts, and Monaghans of the United States. 

These, then, being the elements which entered into the early 
formation of American Presbytery, the question is, Which of them 
all most powerfully shaped and influenced it? The judgment 
of Sprague is contained in the following sentence :—* The 
Presbyterian Church of the United States must undoubtedly 
be considered as of Scottish origin. From about the period of 
the Revolution of 1688, which issued in the establishment of 
William and Mary on the British throne, Presbyterians began 
to emigrate from Scotland and the north of Ireland to these 
American colonies, and they quickly manifested a desire to 
reproduce in the land of their adoption their own institutions.” 
He says that while Puritan elements were received from New 
England, and contributions likewise from Continental Presby- 
terianism—“ though this may have served in some degree to 
modify, it has never essentially changed its organisation.” Dr. 
Briggs maintains, however, that the traces he has succeeded in 
bringing to light of an extensive Puritan agency fifty or sixty 
years earlier show that its origin was English rather than 
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Scotch, and that Hodge was entirely mistaken when he said 
that “the strict Presbyterian emigrants, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, 
and French, laid the foundations of the Church in New York, 
East Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas.” Dr. Briggs adds that the early Presbyterianism was 
quite liberal, catholic, and broad. 

It must be frankly conceded that the earliest founders were 
English rather than Scotch, but this concession is far from 
settling the question as to which of the two influences most 
powerfully moulded Presbyterianism at its most formative 
stage, and as to the exact character of the influences in 
question. The Presbyterianism of the Cartwright type 
may have established the first congregation in the Bermudas, 
but it was an element too intrinsically small and evan 
escent to tell upon the subsequent development of Presby- 
terianism even in Virginia. The Presbyterianism of Holland 
established in New York could not in any degree affect English 
Puritanism, because for a century and a half it conducted 
its worship in the Dutch language. It thus isolated itself in 
the colonies. It is only when we come to the times of the fully 
organised Puritanism of the Westminster Assembly, that we 
begin to discover the first real influences at work in the 
foundation of American Presbytery. Dr. Briggs sees in the 
catholic co-operation of the Presbyterian and the Congregational 
ministers, the evidence of a liberality that bespeaks anything 
but the strict Presbyterianism of Hodge. Several circum- 
stances, however, have to be taken into account in judging of 
the true nature of this union arrangement. In the first place, 
both Presbyterians and Congregationalists were then strict 
Calvinists of the Westminster type. It was not till after the 
time of Jonathan Edwards that the Congregationalists began 
to modify their Calvinism. If they had not been Calvinists, 
the early Presbyterians would never have co-operated with 
them. Then, in the second place, there was a remarkable 
coincidence in church polity between the two parties, which 
made co-operation comparatively easy. Though concessions 
were made on both sides, the Congregationalists were more 
Presbyterian than the Presbyterians were Congregational. 
The Congregationalists established the congregational presby- 
tery, or session as we now call it, which they have long since 
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discarded, while they acknowledged, likewise, the authority of 
Synods." The Presbyterians, while retaining their congrega- 
- tional presbyteries, were led for a time to forego the formation 
of the classical presbyteries, because there was not room for two 
ecclesiastical organisations in the early colonies. But they 
regarded the scheme of co-operation as a purely temporary 
arrangement, for Francis Makemie, as Dr. Hill says, “ was 
from principle and from conviction a thorough Presbyterian, 
and wished others to become so as fast as they could be 
brought to bear it, and until that time was willing to exercise 
unity and forbearance.” But, in the next place, it must be 
remembered that wherever a Congregationalist minister settled 
out of New England he adopted the ways of Presbyterianism, 
so that Hodge is justified in saying, that “those from New 
England who joined it like Jonathan Dickinson joined it as 
Presbyterians, and some of them were the strictest Presby- 
terians.” This fact need occasion no surprise, for many of the 
best men of that and the following generation, like John Eliot, 
the Indian missionary, Jonathan Edwards and President Dwight, 
were Presbyterians by conviction.? We are not to suppose, how- 
ever, that because a minister came from New England he was 
therefore a Congregationalist, for a large portion of the Puritans 
there were Presbyterians. It is a mistake, then, to suppose, 
that New England Puritanism shaped the early Presbyterianism 
of America, so as to have impressed upon it a more doctrinally 
liberal character than it afterwards assumed under Scotch or 
Irish influence. Jt was not, after all, as Dr. Briggs seems to 
think, the early preachers, like Francis Doughty, who made 
Presbyterianism what it afterwards became. It was the 
immense immigration from Ireland and Scotland, for the 
people had practically as decisive a voice in moulding it as the 
ministers themselves, and when the first presbytery was formed 


! The Cambridge Platform takes very Presbyterian ground on this subject, 
and the Saybrook Platform is still more Presbyterian (Hodge, pp. 31-34), 
But the Congregational theology of to-day is scarcely further from that of 
Jonathan Edwards than the principles of modern Congregationalism are 
from those of the early fathers. It is far more than a century since 
synods were held in New England, and elders, as we have seen, have been 
long since discarded. 

* Edwards was in his early ministry pastor of a Presbyterian congregation 
in New York, and when he became President of Princeton he joined the 
Presbyterians. 
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in 1706, as the Presbytery of Philadelphia, we are not surprised 
to learn that four of its seven members, including Makemie, 
were Irishmen, two were Scotchmen, and only one a New 
Englander.’ There is nothing, we believe, in the facts brought 
to light by Dr. Briggs to disturb the judgment expressed by 
Hodge when he says, “As far, then, as the character of the 
original congregations is concerned, it would be difficult to find 
any Church more homogeneous in its materials than our own ; 
certainly not the Church of Scotland, and certainly not the 
Churches of New England. The former contained, proportion- 
ably, more members inclined to Episcopacy, and the latter more 
inclined to Presbyterianism, than were to be found in our 
Church inclined to Congregationalism.” It was in fact the 
Irishmen of Ulster more than the Scotch who shaped American 
Presbyterianism, but they did it according to the Scotch 
standards in everything. It is true that they carried into it 
the causes of its earliest dissensions in their extreme anxiety to 
secure its orthodoxy in all coming time, and led to its first 
great schism, but through all the struggles of the “old side” 
and the “new side,” then or afterwards developed, they ulti- 
mately impressed upon it the thoroughly conservative character 
which it still retains? It was well that it shook itself 
free from Congregationalism to organise itself independently 
as a Presbyterian system, for, as we shall hereafter see, every 
project of union with Congregationalism into which Presby- 
terianism entered, either in America, England, or Ireland, was 
fatal to the cause of Presbyterian orthodoxy. It was well, 

1 It is hardly necessary to discuss whether Doughty or Makemie is to be 
regarded as “the founder of American Presbyterianism.” It is admitted, 
even by those American historians who assign this honour to Makemie, that 
there were preachers in the colonies before his day. Whether we consider 
the extent of his evangelistic labours, his travels and his voyages to Europe, 
his controversies with the Quakers, his sufferings at the hands of Lord 
Cornbury, his gifts and his legacies to Presbyterianism, he is a far greater 
figure than Doughty. Besides, he was the first to organise Presbyterianism 
into a presbytery, and he was the first moderator of the first presbytery. 
This act assuredly laid the foundation of American Presbyterianism. 

2.If it gave to America, as Dr. Briggs says, ‘‘ John Thomson, a narrow and 
opinionated man,” who “ became the father of all the discord and mischief in 
the American Presbyterian Church,” it also gave to it William Tennent, who 
‘‘was one of the grandest of the trophies won by Presbyterianism from 
Episcopacy in the first quarter of the eighteenth century.” We do not 
believe that Thomson merits the hard words of our author. It was the fear 


of the heterodox tendencies of his own Irish countrymen that made him so 
persistent in his efforts to guarantee the orthodoxy of the early Church. 
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above all, that American Presbyterianism did not follow the 
English type, so greatly admired by Dr. Briggs, which went so 
‘ utterly to pieces both in England and in Ireland. 

Having seen ‘the origin of Presbyterianism in America, 
we shall now proceed to describe its characteristic develop- 
ments in doctrine, ecclesiastical order, and spiritual life, adding 
some observations upon its contribution to the political greatness 
of the United States, and its distinguished place in the sphere of 
theological scholarship. We shall thus be able to understand 
why it has become at once the largest and the most influential 
development of Presbyterianism in the world. 

I. We shall first consider its position as a DOCTRINE-LOVING 
CuurcH. It seems to have always felt with Calvin that 
doctrine is the life of the Church, as discipline is its nerves, 
Doctrine is, in fact, the framework of life. The North 
American Review, which cannot be suspected of any sympathy 
with Calvinism, marks the fidelity with which the Presbyterian 
Church still maintains beliefs which are as well founded in the 
nineteenth century as they were in the seventeenth. “ Nothing,” 
it says, “is so characteristic of the Presbyterian Church as the 
resolution with which it has adhered to its theological and 
ecclesiastical traditions. It has stood unflinchingly to its 
Confession.” And it adds, “The steady growth of this 
powerful communion, in the face of its uncompromising asser- 
tion of a rigid dozmatic system, shows the decided preference 
of a most intelligent section of the American people for a 
vigorous and well-administered system.” This is true testi- 
mony. The Presbyterianism of America has been always free 
from the cant which talks of a religion as possible without 
theology—a phrase which decently veils pretentious ignorance, 
where it is not the disguise of an affected sentiment which 
wishes to hide its atheism. It is equally free from the 
cant about creeds, as restrictive of religious inquiry and incon- 
sistent with liberty, for it knows that creeds are nothing but an 
exposition of the sense in which the Church or the individual 
interprets Scripture, and neither one nor other can surrender 
the right to say what they think. It does not believe in a gospel 
of indefiniteness, nor in an emasculated Christianity, for it sees 
in the history of Scotch Moderatism, of German Rationalism, 
of Polish Socinianism, of Old and New England Unitarianism, 
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and of American Universalism, the too evident proofs that a 
diluted gospel is the death of faith and piety, which is always 
followed by the dispersion of the worshippers. It is dogmatic 
in the right sense of the term, taking the Bible exactly as it 
reads, and teaching it in the unflinching terms of the very 
message itself. 

The question arises, Whence did American Presbyterianism 
acquire this love for doctrinal teaching? It was not from the 
Dutch Presbyterianism of the colonies, which, as we have 
already seen, it steadfastly isolated itself from Puritanism by 
keeping its worship in a foreign language; neither was it 
through the direct influence of Continental Presbyterianism, 
which, as Dr. Briggs well remarks, degenerated into a dry 
and sterile scholasticism which led to a reaction, involving 
the rejection of all orthodoxy.’ Neither was it from the 
English Puritans that America derived its love of orthodoxy 
or the guarantees for its preservation, for though the West- 
minster Confession was their work, and the early founders of 
Presbyterianism in the colonies were strict Calvinists, their 
successors of a later day were led away by doctrinaire ideas of 


creeds that brought about destruction of orthodoxy and of 
Presbyterian order within every sphere of their influence.” 


1 The Reformed (Dutch) Church of the States is now the most conservative 
of orthodox communities. It has always been so. Why should it have 
been more orthodox than the parent Church? Was it not from the influence 
of what Schaff calls Anglo-American theology? Schaff says, significantly— 
“The Anglo-American race has retained the doctrinal substance of the old 
catholic and evangelical Christianity, while the Churches of the Continent 
have been shaken to the base by Rationalism.” Is it not, also, a rather 
significant fact, as illustrative of the dominant force of American Presby- 
terianism that, as Schaff says, ‘‘ outside of Germany, Lutheranism is stunted 
in its normal growth, or undergoes with the change of language or nationality 
an ecclesiastical transformation” leading to the adoption of Reformed views 
on the sacraments, the observance of Sunday, church-discipline, and other 
points ? 

? This is not Dr. Briggs’s view. He has a special‘admiration for what he 
calls “the broad and tolerant and catholic” Presbyterianism of England, 
and praises the “ Plan of Union” entered into in 1691 by the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in England and in Ireland as “a grand rally of the 
Churches.” He praises Richard Baxter specially for the leading part he 
took in effecting this union of religious forces. The logic of facts is the 
best comment upon this significant transaction. What a contrast between 
the action of the Presbyterian divines at Westminster in 1644 and that of 
the Presbyterian divines of 1691! Baxter and his brethren, freely and 
without pressure from without, practically undid all the Church work done 
in the Jerusalem Chamber fifty years before by entering into a union with 
the Independents, in which they tacitly surrendered all the distinctive prin- 
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Neither was it from what Dr. Briggs calls “the mild Presby- 
terianism of Dublin” that America derived its love of doctrine.’ 


ciples of Presbyterianism, while still retaining the name. Presbyterianism 
was left without presbyteries, without synods, without the discipline of 
either Cartwright or the Westminster divines, without any effective control 
over the theology of the pulpits—for it was only a few elders and trustees 
who had any control— while the order of the Independent Churches allowed 
the people, under the plan of union, to exercise the same effective control 
over the pulpit as before. What wonder that Presbyterianism, thus evis- 
cerated and dismembered, lapsed into error! Canon Liddon reproaches 
Presbyterian church-government with the Arian lapse. In point of fact, the 
lapse had nothing to dowith Presbyterianism as a method of ecclesiastical rule, 
for the Presbyterians never attempted to revive either government or disci- 
pline. As a matter of fact, however, Dr. Halley admits that the early 
Unitarians among the Nonconformists were not Presbyterians, but Inde- 
pendents or Baptists. The whole matter suggests the reflection that while 
Presbyterianism surrendered every guarantee for its orthodoxy, the incipient 
growth of heresy on the other hand led to the destruction of the government 
which Christ has appointed in his Church; and the case of American 
Presbyterianism shows that, when faithfully administered, this polity is 
most favourable to the preservation and propagation of the truth. 

1 Treland—at least Dublin and the South—likewise entered into the 
Plan of Union that worked so mischievously in England. The Dublin 
Presbytery was a non-subscribing body, and it surrendered all the safe- 
guards of Presbyterian church-government. So long as men like Joseph 
Boyse and Daniel Williams occupied its pulpits, it kept its hold upon the 
Presbyterians who were mostly of English descent. It is not wonderful 
that the first outbreak of Arian heresy occurred in Dublin. Thomas 
Emlyn’s name is well known to history. He was deposed from the ministry. 
We cannot understand what Dr. Briggs means by saying that the Dublin 
ministers separated from him. They deposed him. It is strange to say 
that the question of tests was not involved in the deposition of Emlyn. 
How could the Presbytery have deposed him without reference to some 
standard, written or unwritten, which his heterodoxy impugned? It is not 
wonderful that all the non-subscribing Presbyterian congregations of Dublin 
became extinct in course of time. Boyse’s own congregation became Arian 
after his day, but its pious people joined the Episcopalians. As the 
people hived off, the four or five congregations shrunk into smaller dimen- 
sions and were absorbed into one another, so that now Arianism worships 
in its single congregation in St. Stephen’s Green. Meanwhile the two 
orthodox congregations, which belonged to the subscribing Synod of Ulster, 
held their ground till the Synod was able to add eight other congregations 
to their number. But ‘the mild Presbyterianism” of Dublin unhappily 
had influence beyond its own bounds. The South of Ireland was supplied 
with ministers from England, and the Dublin Presbyterians established a 
general fund to assist in their support. Nearly all these congregations 
lapsed into Arianism, and became extinct, as the people withdrew to more 
orthodox communions. Dr. Briggs censures Dr. Killen, the historian, for 
neglecting this English Presbyterianism of the South. He says, ‘‘ This 
mingling of the English and Scotch Presbyterians in Ireland has been too 
much neglected by Irish Church historians, who have written from the 
point of view of the Synod of Ulster” (p. 133). The censure is hardly just, 
for the English Presbyterians of the South had no history. They disap- 
peared altogether, and the Synod of Ulster had in after times to extend its 
operations southward so as to recover the ground lost through the unfaith- 
fulness of the non-subscribing Englishmen. 
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Nor was the American love of doctrine due to the non-sub- 
scribing Presbyterians of the Synod of Ulster, the Hallidays, 
and the Kilpatricks, who prepared the way eventually for the 
spiritual lifelessness and the Arianism of the next generation.’ 

It was the Scotch and the Irish ministers who determined 
the doctrinal position of American Presbyterianism, and pre- 
pared the most careful guarantees for its orthodoxy. The first 
important step taken to organise Presbyterianism was, as we 
have seen, the establishment of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
in 1706, of whom four members were Irish, two Scotch, and one 
from New England. All the members were strict Calvinists. 
Measures were taken to secure the orthodoxy of new ministers ; 
either by receiving certificates from subscribing churches, or 
after due examination and inquiry ; but when it was discovered 
that duly certificated ministers, coming mostly from Ulster, 
were tainted with heresy, the Church resolved, in self-protec- 
tion, to demand of all its ministers a subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith.* It was in 1729 that the Synod of Phila- 
delphia passed the Adopting Act, which secured this result. 
This Act has ever since been the constitutional law of the 


Church. It was not passed, however, without much discussion. 
The celebrated Jonathan Dickinson, who was from New Eng- 


1 The congregations to which these two eminent men ministered are now, 
and have been, for much more than a century, Arian. The Presbyterian 
people in Belfast, as well as elsewhere, generally forsook ministers of this 
class and joined orthodox congregations, while many of them welcomed the 
evangelical ministrations of the Seceders who entered Ulster in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The writer has elsewhere said: ‘‘There is no 
evidence that heresy ever really touched our people at all, for the Shorter 
Catechism anchored them firmly to orthodoxy in spite of all the negative 
teachings of the pulpit.” This accounts for the suddenness and complete- 
ness of the disappearance of Arianism from the Synod of Ulster as soon as it 
was forced to declare itself openly. Dr. Cooke said : ‘‘The cold air of the 
North is not congenial to Arianism. Its germ rose out of the mud of the 
Nile.” There is therefore really nothing to admire in the principles of men 
like the non-subscribers of Ulster who sacrificed orthodoxy to their 
crotchets about liberty, and lost their hold upon the pious people of the 
province. 

2 It is no proof that the earlier ministers were more liberal than the later 
to say that there was no subscription to the Confession imposed at this early 
time. Hodge says truly:—‘ The method which they adopted to decide 
upon the orthodoxy of a member is of very subordinate consequence. 
Whether it was by personal examination ; by satisfactory testimonials ; or 
by assent to a prescribed formula of doctrines, is comparatively but of little 
moment. The question is, What did they require? Not, How did they 
satisfy themselves ? ”—(Hodge’s Constitutional History, p. 85.) 
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land, strenuously opposed it, not because he denied the doctrines 
of the Confession, but because he was averse to all creeds ; but 
ultimately he withdrew his opposition and signed the Con- 
. fession along with his brethren.’ Though subsequently the 
ministers ranged themselves as “old side” and “new side,” 
there were no doctrinal differences among them, for the un- 
happy schism which occurred in 1741 turned not upon doctrine, 
but upon certain incidents of the revival. During the negotia- 
tions to heal the schism, there was not a word said about 
differences of doctrine, but each side spoke of the other as 
holding the same views. There has ever since been a liberal 
and a conservative orthodoxy inside American Presbyterianism. 
The Southern Assembly is understood to be firmly and strictly 
conservative. The Northern Assembly now consists of what were 
once the “old school” and the “new school” Presbyterians. 
Dr. C. Hodge defined the position of the two sides fifty years ago, 
in a rather indefinite way : “It may, however, be said without 
offence, that the one party is in favour of a stricter adherence 
to the standards of the Church, as to doctrine and order, than 
the other.” The association of the Northern Church with the 
Congregationalists under the Plan of Union of 1801, led toa 
coincident laxity of doctrine through the dominant influence of 
New England theology. Presbyterianism became less homo- 
geneous, and it was felt by old-school men to be extremely 
difficult to expel dangerous opinions by the judicial action of 
the church-courts, so long as Congregationalists were present 
to hamper their action. The result was the formal abolition 

' Dr Briggs lays great stress on the terms of the Act, that the Confession is 
to be received “as to all essential and necessary articles,” as implying that 
the Act allowed some latitude in the matter of subscription. It; has often been 
argued that the Act refers to “‘ the essential and necessary articles” of Evan- 
gelical Christianity ; but in that case, why should the Confession have been 
mentioned at all? Dr. Hodge proves in the clearest manner in his Church 
and its Polity (pp. 317-335) that it refers to the essential and necessary 
articles of the Calvinistic system. It refers to “the system of doctrine 
taught in the Scriptures,”—not the ‘‘ substance of doctrine,”—to a definite 
scheme of theological opinion, known as Calvinism. Dr. Briggs says the 
Scotch-Irish ministers were in favour of the Adopting Act, while the English 
ministers were opposed to it. The idea of it certainly originated with the 
Scotch-Irish, who ultimately carried it through the synod. He also seems 
to suggest that its advocates were the patrons of a heartless orthodoxy. It 
is enough to say that the Scotch-Irish were leaders in the great revival that 
followed, and that some who opposed the Adopting Act were bitter enemies 


of the revival. The Scotch-Irish unfortunately took different sides in the 
Revival. P 
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of the Plan of Union by the General Assembly in 1837, followed 
by the disruption of Presbyterianism itself in 1838. The course 
of events since that period has fully justified the action of the 
Assembly in 1837. On the three questions or points which 
divided the two schools—New England theology, co-operation 
with Congregationalists, and the organisation of Church bounds 
v. catholic societies—the two sides came ultimately to an 
identical conclusion. The new school, no longer supported by 
the conservative weight of the old school, found itself quite 
unable to cope with the overwhelming energy of Congregation- 
alism, and organised itself anew on a strictly denominational 
basis, placing the hitherto voluntary societies under its own 
immediate control. There cannot be a doubt that the union of 
1870 was mainly due to a movement inside the new school, in 
the direction of a more explicit orthodoxy.’ Both sides have 
gained by the union. The old side has given the elements of 
stability and permanence; the new side, momentum and 
force. We trust that the words of Professor Patton, of Prince- 
ton, spoken some years ago, will long express an abiding fact, 
that “the parted waters of American Presbyterianism not only 
flow in the same channel, but have lost their identity in that 
greater stream which their union makes.” 


II. The power of American Presbyterianism has been like- 
wise due to the vital connection which has always existed 
between its doctrine and its life. Dr. Briggs justly contrasts 
the scholastic frigidity of the Continental divines with the 
spiritual warmth of English Puritanism, which, as he shows, 
moulded the earliest spiritual experience of the colonies. If, 
however, the divines of Switzerland and Holland were frigid, 
their doctrines were not, for they are the doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession, of Charles Hodge, of Dabney, of 
Breckenridge, and of American Presbyterian divines generally.” 


1 It is fair, however, to state that the new school saw a corresponding 
change in the old school. In “ A retrospect of the history of the Princeton 
Review,” it is said :—“ In fact, however, many old-school men believed that 
the new school had so far changed as to render reunion desirable. On the 
other hand, the majority of the new school believed that the old school had 
so far changed that they were willing to be reunited with them.” 

2 We cannot quite accept Dr. Briggs’s condemnation of what he calls 
‘*Scholasticism,” neither can we accept his statement unqualifiedly that 
when the British Presbyterians “ constructed the Westminster symbols, they 
declined to compromise themselves with the technical and formal elabora- 
tions of Calvinism in the Scholastic Systems,” It is the judgment of Schaff 
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If there was an absence or decay of spiritual life on the 
Continent, it was not due to the doctrines, but to other 
-causes, including those Erastian complications which spoiled 
Presbyterianism everywhere on the Continent. But it was 
the significant and. hopeful distinction of American Presby- 
terianism that its “ scholasticism ” was instinct from the earliest 
period with spiritual vitality. In three important respects it 
differed from Continental Presbyterianism-—1. In tts religious 
revivals. The great revival of 1740-44, in which White- 
field and the Tennents were the most conspicuous human 
agents, made it what it is to-day, giving it at once its evan- 
gelical vigour and its aggressive force. It did for America 
exactly what the Six Mile Water revival of the seventeenth 
century did for the Presbyterianism of Ireland: it put a 
new heart into it. As if to illustrate the close connection 
between doctrine and life, which now characterises American 
Presbyterianism, the revival of 1740 was carried forward 
under the emphatic preaching of the stoutest Calvinism, 
without the slightest softening or mitigation of what are 
esteemed its sterner features. Unhappily, it led to the first 
great schism in the Church (1741), to the separate establish- 
ment of the “old side” and “ new side” synods, just because 
the admitted excesses of the revival were too much sanctioned 
by the new side, and too much resisted by the old side.’ But 
that the Westminster Confession went beyond most of the Continental 
symbols on the doctrine of Predestination (Creeds of Christendom, p. 769). 
And he says expressly of the Lutheran and Heidelberg Catechisras as a whole, 
“they use the warm and direct language of life; the Westminster the scho- 
lastic language of dogma; hence the former two are less definite, but more 
expansive and suggestive than the Presbyterian formulary, which, on the 
other hand, far surpasses them in brevity, terseness, and accuracy of defi- 
nition” (p. 543). Baxter was more scholastic than any Continental divine. 

1 Dr. Briggs has entered at length into the history of the revival and the 
schism that sprung out of it, with the view of justifying the course taken by 
the “new side.” Those who desire to understand the case from the ‘‘ old 
side ” standpoint, will read Dr. Hodge’s account in his Constitutional History. 
Dr. Briggs animadverts with unusual severity upon the concuct of John 
Thomson, who so strenuously opposed the divisive and distracting proceed- 
ings of Tennent. It is only just to say that Tennent, as a truly Christian 
man, afterwards retracted his censorious denunciation of his brethren, as 
well as his divisive principles, while he spoke of Thonfson as having been 
opposed not to the revival, but to its acknowledged extravagances, He went 
so far, indeed, as to say that Thomson’s book on the revival ‘‘ breathed the 
candid and humble spirit of true Christianity ” (Hodge, p. 186). 

It is important to remember that the disorders of the revival—the 
physical convulsions, the denunciation of godly min\sters as unconverted, 
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both sides succeeded shortly in coming to a better appreciation 
of each other’s conduct, and to a sounder judgment as to the 
true nature and results of the revival. The schism disappeared 
in seventeen years; and henceforth both sides were ardently 
identified with the succession of revivals which have given 
all the evangelical Churches in the States such a magnificent 
enlargement, promoting, at the same time, the growth of those 
missionary, evangelical, and benevolent organisations which 
adorn the present century.’ 2. But another characteristic cir- 
cumstance in American Presbyterianism is its firm adhesion to 
the Puritan Sabbath. This has borne very directly upon the 
support and development of its spiritual life. It has been 
well said that the Sabbath “ is an infallible sign of the state of 
true religion in a land, in a Church, in a family, and in a man’s 
own heart and life. It may be said of the Sabbath among 
divine institutions what Luther said of justification by faith 
among divine doctrines—it is a sign of a standing or a falling 
Church.” It was the want of a Sabbath, supported by a true 
doctrine of the Sabbath, that accounts for the melancholy 
débdcle of Continental Presbyterianism, and, indeed, of Christi- 
anity generally in Europe. The Puritans of England studied 
this whole question with care, while the Reformers of the 
Continent only discussed such aspects of it as were affected by 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of festivals and saints’ days.” 


because they seemed opposed to the revival, the invasion of the parishes of 
such ministers by fanatical lay exhorters, the misdirection and the overdoing 
in the matter of judging religious experience, brought the work of grace 
to a close; but not before it had given religion a blessed advancement. 
With rare exceptions, revivals disappeared from New England, and largely 
from the Presbyterian Church, for the next half century. 

1 We say “both sides ;” for it has been sometimes insinuated that the 
old side, and especially Princeton, has been opposed to revivals. This is 
opposed to all fact. Princeton was itself born out of a revival, and it has 
ever since had a history of gracious refreshings from on high. It is true 
that the old school opposed ‘“‘the new measures” of Charles G. Finney, 
but the earliest opposition to them arose from ministers of New England or 
of New England affiliations, headed by Drs. Lyman Beecher and Nettleton, 
and supported by such Presbyterians as Dr. James Richards of Auburn. 
The Princeton men were not brought into relation with Finney till long 
afterwards. 

2 The Scotch took exception to that part of the second Helvetic Confession 
which says: ‘‘If congregations in addition commemorate the Lord’s nativity, 
circumcision, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension, and the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, we greatly approve of it. But feasts instituted by men in 
honour of saints we reject, though the memory of the saints is profitable and 
should be commended to the people with exhortations to follow their virtues ” 
(Schaff’s Creeds, p. 417). 
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Thus Schaff is perfectly justified in saying that the way was 
gradually prepared for the Puritan idea of the Sabbath: 
“Calvin’s view of the authority of the Fourth Commandment 
was stricter than Luther’s; Knox’s view was stricter than 
Calvin’s; and the Puritan view stricter than Knox’s.” It was 
natural that the Puritans of the Westminster period should be 
the most adequate representatives of a completely developed 
Reformation theology, and, accordingly, there is no room to 
doubt the fact stated by Schaff that “on the Sunday question 
Puritanism achieved at last a permanent triumph, and left its 
trace on the Church of England and Scotland, which reappeared 
after the licentious period of the Restoration.” The Puritans 
of the seventeenth century, and especially the Presbyterians, 
fought the battle of the Sabbath for all Protestants, and, accord- 
ingly, to-day the strictest observance of the Sabbath prevails in 
Scotland, New England, and the exclusively Presbyterian. parts of 
Ulster. There has never been a reaction, not to speak of a con- 
troversy, inside American Presbyterianism, against the autho- 
rity of the Sabbath. 3. American Presbyterianism owes like- 
wise its spiritual enlargement, in a great measure, to its entire 
freedom from liturgies. Religion became stereotyped through 
liturgical forms in the Presbyterianism of the Continent, while 
all the Churches of the Anglo-American creed in which free 
prayer is used have had a career of the widest expansion. 
We are, of course, aware that the original Reformers and 
Fathers of the Presbyterian Church sanctioned the use of 
liturgical aids, while they vindicated the right of personal free-. 
dom. The question then in dispute was not concerning the 
use but the exclusive use of forms. People may still differ 
upon this point. Dr. Briggs is in favour of the sixteenth 
century practice. He attributes to the influence of English 
Cromwellian sectaries the opposition to liturgies which has 
always been so strong in Scotland as well as among the Inde- 
pendents of England. This influence, however, cannot account 
for it. It was, as Schaff rightly says, “a reaction against 
the attempt of Laud to force a foreign episcopacy and liturgy 
upon the reluctant Scotch,”—an event which occurred many 
years before the Cromwellian ascendency. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, the American Presbyterians, like their vrethren 
in these countries, purchased their freedom from that yoke at 
too great a price readily to surrender it. 
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III. The influence and growth of American Presbyterianism 
have been largely due to its freedom from those Erastian com- 
plications or drawbacks which have spoiled the morale or hin- 
dered the development of Presbyterianism in the old world. 
It has never had any connection with the State either in the 
way of establishment or endowment like Congregationalism in 
New England or Episcopacy in Virginia. It has, therefore, 
been entirely free from the odium that attaches to persecutions. 
The Pilgrim Fathers persecuted Quakers, Baptists, and Antino- 
mians in the North, just as the Episcopalians persecuted 
Presbyterians and Baptists in the South. These two specially 
favoured denominations are, significantly enough, the only bodies 
which have not kept pace with the other denominations or 
with the growth of the American population. The Presby- 
terianism of the States was all along perfectly free to organise 
itself according to its own ideas of government, discipline, 
and worship. It was the drawback of Continental Presby- 
terianism that it was not permitted by the governments to 
shape its forms or to govern its affairs according to its own 
essential principles, while its influence, religiously and morally, 
was often paralysed by the bad example of the head of the 
State, who was at the same time its swmmus episcopus. The 
tendency of Erastianism was to drill men mechanically into 
church-relations, and then to leave them free to believe and to 
act as they pleased. The Presbyterianism of America felt none 
of these drawbacks. It had perfect freedom of action within 
the ecclesiastical sphere. It knew nothing of those Erastian 
controversies (not to speak of divisions and secessions) within 
the Church itself, which have so distracted the Presbyterianism 
of Scotland. It was perfectly free to unite or to divide its 
forces according to its views of doctrine or duty, without any 
interference of the State. Thus, from the first, it has been 
able to give the fullest development to every part of the Presby- 
terian organisation, building itself up into the most robust unity, 
and providing for the widest expansion of its influence. The 
Erastianism of the old world made discipline, in cases of heresy, 
almost an impossibility. American discipline in cases of heresy 
is, perhaps, more prompt and decisive than that of any Church 
in the United Kingdom. The fact is a tribute at once to the 
fidelity and to the freedom of American Presbyterianism. 
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IV. Presbyterianism has, moreover, established for itself a 
place of great influence in America by its love of learning, its 
colleges, its press, and its theological authorship. It was owing 
to the influence not less of the Puritans of New England than 
of the Scotch-Irish, the Huguenots, and the early German 
emigrants, that primary education became so widely diffused 
through the United States. There is nothing more creditable 
to the intelligence, the soundness of feeling, and the strength 
of Christian principle among American people, than the large 
provision they have made for the higher education. Of 372 
colleges, not including theological seminaries, there are 58 in 
the hands of Presbyterians of various types, while Presbyterian 
professors fill the chairs of many more under State-supervision. 
It is an interesting fact that nearly all the American colleges 
are assigned to various Christian bodies, for the Volwataries of 
the States have never countenanced that separation of secular 
and religious education which is so strenuously contended for 
in Great Britain. College training is almost always imbued 
with the Christian faith, and the religious life of students is 
superintended with a characteristic watchfulness. The Pres- 
byterian Church has always been honourably distinguished by 
the severe professional training to which it subjects its minis- 
ters.' This accounts for the large number of theological 
seminaries which it employs for this purpose. Such institu- 
tions, indeed, as distinct from colleges and universities, were 
almost unknown in Europe till comparatively modern times. 
Clerical training here was pursued in connection with the 
universities and colleges. Dr. Briggs tells us that William 
Tennent, an Ulster man, the friend of Whitefield, established the 
“Log College” in Pennsylvania in 1727 and “became the 
father of Presbyterian Colleges in America.” It was ulti- 
mately merged in Princeton College, New Jersey, with which 
are associated the names of Samuel Davies, Jonathan /idwards, 
and John Witherspoon, as its presidents. This influential 
institution has ever since been a tower of strength to orthodoxy 


1 Yet the high standard of ministerial education has been one cause of the 
Presbyterians being distanced by the Methodists and the Baptists in over- 
taking the wants of the poor and thinly peopled regions of the west. These 
bodies are contented with the ministrations of any brother who can speak 
fluently on the Sabbath, though engaged in secular pursuits all the week. 
This, of course, reduces the expenses of public worship. 
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and true philosophy. Of the 117 theological seminaries in the 
States, 26 are Presbyterian, of which Princeton Seminary and 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, are much the 
most important, whether we have regard to the number of their 
students, the completeness of their equipment, or the distin- 
guished reputation of their professors. 

American Presbyterianism owes much of its influence 
intellectually and spiritually to the high place it has made for 
itself in theological authorship. Jonathan Dickinson, the 
author of the Familiar Letters, made a distinct mark in his 
day in the defence and exposition of Evangelical theology.' 
Dr. Briggs justly describes him as “the great representative 
American Presbyterian of the colonial period, the symbol of all 
that was noble and generous in the Presbyterian Church.” In 
modern times, the Presbyterian divines of the States have made 
very distinguished contributions to the department of dogmatic 
theology, which has been too much neglected in Great Britain. 
The foremost place must be assigned to Charles Hodge, the 
Turretine of America, who trained 2700 students during his 
fifty years’ professorship, and by his forty years’ editorship of 
the Princeton Review built up the most conservative type of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy. It is not extravagant to say with Pro- 
fessor Patton that “he is par excellence the representative man 
in the history of American Presbyterianism.” He enriched the 
literature of theology in all its departments, but his “Systematic 
Theology ” entitles him to rank after Jonathan Edwards, as the 
ripest and strongest of American theologians. His grandfather 
was an Ulster man. Associated with him at Princeton was 
Archibald Alexander, the first professor of the seminary, who 
certainly excelled him in genius, and was one of the most 
influential men of his generation, resembling in many respects 
John Brown of Haddington.* Besides his numerous contri- 
butions to the Princeton Review, he wrote a large number of 

1 He lies buried in the graveyard of his church at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
The writer cannot forget the day, now many years ago, when Dr. Nicholas 
Murray (‘ Kirwan”) pointed out to him the tombstone of Dickinson, one 
of his greatest predecessors in the Elizabeth pulpit. 

2 His grandfather emigrated from Co. Donegal about 1737. The writer 
some years ago accidentally discovered the tombstone of the ancestors of the 
Alexanders in the ancient graveyard of Balleighan Abbey, in the parish of 


Ray, where William Archer Butler died and was buried. The first name on 
the stone is “‘ Archibald Alexander, died 1689.” 
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treatises on theological and philosophical questions, besides 
tracts of great value. He was the father of Joseph Addison 
Alexander, another Princeton professor, a man of prodigious 
attainments as a theologian, a biblical scholar, and a church- 
historian, and of James Waddell Alexander, another constant 
contributor to the Princeton Review, and an author of much 
repute in practical Christianity. As a metaphysician and a 
theologian, Henry B. Smith, who was Professor of Union 
Theological Seminary, held a unique position among American 
divines. George Bancroft regarded him as having no rival in 
the department of church history in the Western hemisphere. 
He belonged to the new school, and was the leading agent in 
the re-union of Presbyterianism in 1870. In philosophical 
and historical tradition he surpassed Charles Hodge, and his 
“System of Christian Theology” ought to be studied side by 
side with the “ Systematic Theology ” of the Princeton professor. 
Unfortunately, he did not live to publish a complete system. 
The notes of his students are often utilised to complete the 
discussions. Robert L. Dabney, a Southern professor, is author 
of The Syllabus of Theology, an orthodox work of great power, 
though not of the Princeton stamp. James Thornwell, perhaps 
the foremost divine produced by Southern Presbyterianism, 
was almost equally distinguished in theology, pulpit oratory, 
and ecclesiastical business. The tradition of his extraordinary 
ability in the handling of theological questions is fully justified by 
his published writings. Among other writers of note in theology 
may be reckoned Ashbel Green, R. J. Breckenridge, Griffin, 
Richards, Fisher, and Atwater. Edward Robinson, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, is almost the only American 
scholar of European reputation, the first critical explorer of the 
Holy Land. Samuel Miller of Princeton, and Thomas Smith 
of South Carolina, wrote ably on the Episcopal controversy ; 
N. L. Rice on the Arminian controversy, and Nicholas Murray 
(“Kirwan ”) and Nevins, of Baltimore, on Romanism. Among 
popular writers on religious questions, we may name, among 
the dead, the Alexanders, Hoge, H. S. Boardman, W. B. 
Sprague, Ichabod Spencer, and Gardiner Spring. The theo- 
logical scholarship of the present hour is nobly maintained by 
men like A. A. Hodge, the author of the Outlines of Theology ; 
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W. T. Shedd, author of the History of Christian Doctrine, 
a divine of great weight and reputation; Philip Schaff, the 
author of the history of the Christian Church, and of a 
work on Creeds which is a symbolical library of the Church 
universal, without a parallel in literature; W. H. Green, 
Francis Patton, Charles A. Briggs, Edward Morris, Benjamin 
Warfield, S. H. Kellogg, and others. 

It would give an imperfect idea of Presbyterian theological 
authorship not to notice the quarterly reviews which have 
so signally promoted the cause of sound theology and religion. 
All the denominations in the States are well represented in 
this field. The time is not long past since Christianity and 
literature were regarded as provinces apart and dissimilar. 
Now, however, Christianity must incorporate itself with 
literature, or enter into open and energetic conflict with it. 
It is this conviction that has led all the Churches to connect 
themselves with the progress of modern thought, so as totally 
to disallow the reproach of narrowness and sectarianism which 
literary men have been only too apt to heap upon them. The 
Presbyterians have ever held a foremost place in the field of 
quarterly journalism. The Princeton Review, as we have 
seen, has been the staunch supporter of “old school” Pres- 
byterianism, as the Bibliotheca Sacra was the representative of 
New England theology. The “new school” was ably repre- 
sented by the American Theological Review, and the Presby- 
terian Quarterly Review,.while the cause of the Southern 
Church has been long well supported by the Southern Presby- 
terian Review. The Princeton Review is now extinct, after 
running a very brief career as an eclectic journal under a 
new editorship; while the re-united Presbyterianism of the 
North is now vigorously represented by the Presbyterian 
Review, which is conducted by Professor Patton and Professor 
Briggs. 


V. American Presbyterianism owes much of its influence 
to-day to its early identification with the struggle for the 
political independence of the country. We have quoted Schaff 
as saying that Calvin “may be called, in some sense, the spiritual 
father of New England and the American Republic,” just as 
Calvinism is still to-day “the most powerful element in the 
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religious and ecclesiastical life of the Western world.”’ It 
was an Irish Presbyterian minister, Thomas Craighead, who 
first formulated those political ideas which thirty years after 
were embodied in the declaration of American independence.” 
But the Presbyterian Church, as a whole, supported the 
demand for independence. Dr. Briggs says :— 

“The Presbyterians of America were the earliest and the staunchest 
friends of the independence of the American colonies. The Scot:h-Irish on 
the frontiers of Virginia and North Carolina were the first to advance to a 
declaration of independence of the mother-country. The struggles against 
the government of Virginia for their religious rights had preparei them for 
this issue.” 

And, as our author suggestively adds, “the independence of 
the American colonies carried with it the separation of Church 
and State. The Presbyterians of America had risen to this 
height.” The very constitution of Presbyterianism, he thinks, 
may have influenced the government of the State, and helped 
to shape its practical administration. 

This lengthened notice is calculated to inspire the hope that 
Presbyterianism is destined to a yet wider expansion in the 
most rapidly progressive of modern nations. Its three great 
ideas are divine grace, spiritual independence, and human 
liberty. It can never lose its weight among a people so skilful 
in all kinds of political and social co-operation, from the very 
style in which it unites the utmost freedom of private judg- 
ment with all the benefits of a vigorous church-order. It rests 
firmly to-day on the basis of the Westminster Confession. It 
has infused new life into the old forms. It has reacted power- 

1 It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Merle D’Aubigné did not live to 
write his projected work on Calvinism as a political instrument, which is 
oftener recognised by publicists than by theologians. Mignet says truly 
that ‘‘it furnished the nations with a model and a method of righting 
themselves.” It kept alive in Calvin’s disciples that almost republican and 
anti-sacerdotal spirit, which was to assert its fullest power in the United 
States. 

2 Bancroft says :—“ The first voice publicly raised in America to dissolve 
all connection with Great Britain came, not from the Puritans of New 
England, not from the Dutch of New York, not from the planters of 
Virginia, but from the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians.” They remembered the 
sufferings of their fathers at the hands of Irish landlords and Irish rectors. 
It was a common American saying—‘‘ The Scotch-Irish never produced a 
Tory.” General Lee said that half of the American army were from 
Ireland. The greatest generals around Washington were from \lster, and 


the ministers in whom he most trusted were Ulstermen, or sons of Ulster- 
men. 
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fully on the old world, in its successful working-out of systems 
and principles in religion, in morals, in social life. Moving 
as it does midway between Romanism and Rationalism, it at 
once checks the growth of hierarchical and ritualistic ideas, 
and sets bounds to that revolutionary speculation which 
threatens all the institutions of society. It is placed on a 
continent with a wonderful future, and its opportunities and 
responsibilities are correspondingly enhanced. The wide 
sphere of its influence is over a country twice the extent of the 
Roman Empire in its palmiest days ; for the great Republic is 
not like Rome placed in the centre of the Mediterranean Sea ; 
it lies between two oceans, midway between the ancient world 
of Asia and the modern world of Europe. What destiny is 
commensurate with such an opportunity? Here are forty 
different nationalities being worked day by day into a homo- 
geneous, steadfast, religious population. That Church will 
ultimately rise to the supremacy of influence which is most 
instinct with the spiritual life of Christianity, and which 
allows the largest scope for diversities of gifts and operations 
within the sphere of authority. As Presbyterianism, with its 
positive creed and its practical force, has, more than any other 
Church, given to American institutions their shape and their 
enlargement, let us hope and pray that it may expand with 
the growth of the nation, and continue to mould its destinies, 
in accordance with the best principles of the Christian 
religion. THOMAS CROSKERY. 


Art. IL—Evolution and Redemption. 


7 History of the Conflict of Religion and Science has 

already been written; the History of the Reconciliation 
of Religion and Science would make a curious volume. Both 
the Conflict and the Reconciliation are far more imaginary than 
real. Wherever there has been conflict it has been between 
the false and the true, and in so far as such conflict of the kind 
indicated may have been, in one or other or both departments, 
the pseudo has appeared. Between Religion and Science, 
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strictly speaking, there has been and can be no conflict ; there 
of course needs no reconciliation, there is only Harmony. 

~ At the same time there have been false views in the religious 
sphere, and mistaken beliefs in the scientific. New views in 
Science have often given rise, with or without sufficient reason, 
to more or less alarm in the minds of religious men ; and 
without waiting to see whether the hypotheses of men of 
science would be found veritable truths ‘or not, the scientist 
has attacked some theological theory, or the theologian has 
attacked the new hypothesis; perhaps, if more generous and 
enlightened, he has endeavoured to show there is no opposition 
at all, but only harmony. This reconciling or harmonising 
work is in great force in the present day, in so great force that 
it is even attempted to demonstrate that certain modern 
theories, whether true or not, harmonise with the old beliefs. 
If ever new discoveries are made to show that pre-Adamite 
man really existed in this world, one writer is prepared with 
a theory to harmonise it with Scripture; and if ever “ the 
missing link” between man and the ape is discovered, another 
writer on the religious side is prepared with a text of Scripture 
to support it. 

One would think it a somewhat dangerous thing at first 
sight to show or attempt to show that a particular doctrine, 
such as the hypothesis of Evolution, was in thorough harmony 
with fundamental evangelical doctrine, no matter whether the 
hypothesis be true or false. Yet this is precisely what the 
Rev. Dr. Matheson of Inellan has done in the recent volume 
entitled, Can the Old Faith live with the New ? and he has done 
it apparently to his own satisfaction. The evolution he works 
with in this volume is that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, defined 
thus :—“ Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion, during which the matter passes from an 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
geneity, and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation.” The writer has no difficulty in seeing 
that the creation-process, or whatever it may be called, set 
forth in the first chapter of Genesis, is in thorough harmony 
with Spencer’s Evolution, was written in fact almost to suit it. 
He has a place for “the missing link” in the middle of the 
7th verse of the second chapter. The Bible itself, he thinks, 
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teaches that Christ appeared according to evolution, for He 
did so in the fulness of time ; and when He was made under 
the law, “the law to which the Second Adam became subject 
was that law of mental evolution which had brought humanity 
to the fulness of the time.”’ Perhaps it is possible to prove 
that the old faith can live with anything short of a direct 
contradiction of it ! 

Our object at present however is not to examine the teaching 
of the volume just noticed, but rather, to some extent, that of 
another which appeared earlier, and had something to do with 
the production of it. Can the Old Faith live with the New is 
a volume that confessedly has a kind of evolutionary connec- 
tion with the earlier volume by the Rev. Professor Drummond, 
entitled, Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Professor 
Drummond’s is in some respects a more ambitious attempt 
than the other. He is not satisfied to maintain the mere 
harmony of evolution with religion, he insists that evolution is 
a support or buttress thereof. The natural law in the spiritual 
world is evolution ; for most of what is taught in the various 
chapters all bears upon this, or is connected with it. Evolution 
was at first supposed to be antagonistic to fundamental evan- 
gelical doctrine, but the Professor teaches that so far from 
being antagonistic, it is a proof, if not the best proof, of the 
truth of the same. Henceforth, surely, we shall have the 
millennial reign of peace. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World has been very variously 
estimated. It has been spoken of in the highest terms of 
praise as a kind of adaptation of Butler's Analogy to the 
nineteenth century, and it has been spoken of, even with 
contempt, as a display of “infant-schoolism” in its depart- 
ment. One opinion is that the volume has “shed lustre even 
on the Free Church,” while another is that it teaches “ a bastard 
Calvinism, of which Scotland ought to be ashamed.” The 
gentleman who moved the appointment of Mr. Drummond to 
the Professorship he now holds was more cautious and safe 
when he said, “ Without committing themselves to the theory 
which his book contained, none could doubt the literary grace 
of the style, or the freshness of illustration with which religious 
truth was stated.” 


1 Can the Old Faith live with the New ? p. 271. 
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Professor Drummond is personally known to and esteemed 
by the present writer, and he is well known as a devoted 
Christian and a most competent evangelist, his influence with 
young men being great and exceptional. It was most; natural 
to receive the volume therefore with a prejudice in its favour, 
especially since its proclamation of peace and harmony between 
science and religion is, if people could but see it, only the pro- 
clamation of a truth. The Professor too occupies a position in 
which such work as is here attempted is expected to be done, 
if it can be done at all; and it is interesting to inquire: how he 
has acquitted himselfin the attempt. It would be a somewhat 
dangerous and presumptuous thing in any one to attempt what 
is here done, who was not thoroughly acquainted with, and 
equipped in, both subjects; being both a good theologian and 
a good scientist. One does not require to be so well up in 
both to judge whether the attempt has been successful or not. 
We grieve to say that we have had to form an unfavourable 
opinion, and having read and re-read the book have come to 
the conclusion that it is seriously at fault, both theologically 
and scientifically. Its subject, its aim, and its style, over and 
above the known excellencies of the author, have all combined 
to make a most readable and popular book ; but as reyards its 
chief aim it appears to us to have failed. It is an admirable 
volume of illustrations for enforcing certain religious teaching, 
but even the illustrations are sometimes not satisfactory. We 
think inferences may be drawn from its teaching, to which the 
author would not adhere, nor is he always consistent with him- 
self. It is a book which we think no thorough theologian and 
no well-equipped scientist should have produced. 

A detailed criticism of the volume is not our intention at 
all, but only a criticism of so much of its teaching as may be 
briefly gathered together under the heading “ Evolution and 
Redemption.” The climax of the Professor's teaching will be 
found in the closing chapter of the volume entitled “ Classifica- 
tion” and in its last paragraph occur these words :—*“ Toscience, 
defining it as a working principle, this mighty process of 
amelioration is simply Evolution. To Christianity, discerning. 
the end through the means, it is Redemption.” The whole 
system of Nature gravitates towards quality, “quantity de- 
creases as quality increases.” The supreme law according to 
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which this gravitation takes place, form rising above form, and 
kingdom above kingdom, science calls Evolution, and Chris- 
tianity calls Redemption. In this volume then, evidently 
evolution and redemption are one, or at the least redemption 
is the prolongation of evolution, the essential principle being 
the same. This subject then is worthy of careful consideration 
—Evolution and Redemption. 

I. Evolution.—The author of Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World is an evolutionist. Occasionally he speaks with some 
little hesitancy, at other times he evades matters that ought to 
be faced, and again an ambiguity or playing with words does 
for argument. When we say the author is an evolutionist, we 
do not depend merely on this volume with its occasional hesi- 
tancy, but which nevertheless proceeds upon the assumption 
of the truth of the theory; in writings and utterances 
subsequent to this, he appears in the same character. Of 
course evolution is a very elastic word, and, like Dr. Matheson, 
this author apparently prefers the Spencerian Evolution, 
although he does not make so prominent use of the underlying 
or all-enswathing transcendental force which is interpreted to 
be God, but which might be as easily employed for the 
abolition and blotting out of any evolution which has any 
proper meaning. A careful reader will not fail to observe that 
almost all that is said in this volume has its bearing chiefly 
on the evolution of the individual,—an evolution, if the word is 
to be so very variously employed, which never has been and 
cannot be questioned ; although, when the individual is being 
spoken of, it would be better, after the beginning at least, to 
speak of development or growth. But while the evolution 
of the individual is most prominent, Professor Drummond is a 
believer in the larger evolution ; and, indeed, if he claims any 
speciality in his doctrine, it is that he makes it still larger, and 
in so doing makes it much less of a merely speculative theory, 
and, as he thinks, altogether a scientific truth. Now, at this 
point we join issue with Professor Drummond, and have no 
hesitation in saying that where he thus writes of evolution he 
writes in a way utterly regardless of any strict scientific 
method, and one hardly knows whether to be indignant or 
amused. For what is his positionhere? He is perfectly well 
aware that the larger evolution as taught by workers in science 
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is an unproved hypothesis. As a man well read in science 
and in the history of scientific thought, specially as bearing on 
this point, he must know that there are leading scientific 
authorities who utterly deny the truth ofthe theory. He must 
know that no man of standing has proclaimed it proved, nay 
he should know that it is held also “that evolution is not yet 
supported by a single fact of science ;” and he cannot but know 
that when Haeckel advised to teach the doctrine in the schools, 
Virchow vehemently protested against any such thing, and that, 
too, in the interests of truth and science ; which protest he has 
never fallen from, but virtually repeated last year. Now, in these 
circumstances, 5000 believers in a hypothesis will not; make it 
a truth, although one good proof would establish its truth 
against 5000 deniers or doubters of it. It is little short of an 
insult to science, and a treachery to the scientific method, to 
count the current theory of evolution a truth, and to apply it 
to all creature existences, and endeavour to square all things to 
it. This is not scientific. Now Professor Drummond is quite 
well aware of all this. He knows that the evolution of the 
individual and the wider evolution stand on a very different 
footing. His words are : “ Of the early stage, the first develop- 
ment of the earth from the nebulous matrix of space, science 
speaks with reserve. The second, the evolution of each individual 
from the simple protoplasmic cell to the formed adult, is proved. 
The still wider evolution, not of solitary individuals, but of all 
the individuals, within each province—in the vegetal world 
from the unicellular cryptogam to the highest phanerogam, in 
the animal world from the amorphous amoeba to man—is at 
least suspected, the gradual rise of types being at all events a 
fact.” Notwithstanding all this the Professor glorifies evolu- 
tion, and thinks he has at last found the proof of it. Reserve, 
proof, suspicion, are all seemingly admitted to equal power in 
settling the question, and this too by a teacher of science! Is 
there the shadow of loyalty to anything of a scientific method 
here? Ought not science to be ashamed of it ? 

It is difficult to believe that the author of this volume does 
not himself see that he is merely playing with things. Surely 
he does not suppose that he has secured his position by saying 
“the gradual rise of types being at all events a fact.” Yes, 


1 See Natural Law, etc., p. 412. (The italics are ours.) 
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the gradual rise of types is a fact; no one ever called that in 
question; it hardly needs a scientist to tell us that. The 
gradual rise of types is a fact, as, for example, in the animal 
kingdom, fish, reptile, bird, mammal, man. But if that is all 
the Professor means by evolution, the gradual rise of types— 
types following each other in a particular order—let him say 
so. There are excellent workers in science who are thoroughly 
convinced that the wildest evolutionists can show nothing 
more. They can speak of proof and fact when they dare. 
And if they will keep to proof and facts, they can say no more 
for evolution than is implied in the Professor’s phrase, “the 
gradual rise of types being at all events a fact.” But surely 
any one can understand that to say A B C D succeed each 
other in time, by mere sequence, and that B is higher than A, 
C higher than B, and D than C, is an entirely different thing 
from saying that B was evolved from A, that B in turn gave 
rise to C, and that D was produced out of C. The one is an 
observed fact, the other may be untrue and for ever unprov- 
able. And yet this second condition represents the worth of 
the so-called evolution. 

Now, this is as far as men of science generally carry the 
theory of evolution. But Professor Drummond carries it 
further ; he carries it into the spiritual world. He finds it is 
rather a questionable theory, a failure in fact, if confined to 
the natural world; but by applying it in the spiritual world, 
he thinks he establishes it. It is a wonderful feat, and unless 
we had seen the attempt made, we could hardly have supposed 
the “scientific imagination ” capable of going so far. But our 
author makes the attempt, and believes he has succeeded. He 
finds evolution at work again in the spiritual world. But it 
must be observed that all he finds there again is simply the 
evolution or development of the individual. He knows 
nothing of the evolution of a higher form from a lower in the 
natural world, it is only a suspicion; and if we might be 
allowed to say so, the wish is, or appears to be, father to the 
thought or suspicion. He himself declares there is no evolu- 
tion of a form in the natural world to the spiritual world ; the 
law of biogenesis forbids it. There is a break between the 
inorganic and the organic, where life appears; and there is 
as decided a break, he insists, between the natural and the 
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spiritual, where another life appears. The Professor sees no 
gap between plant life and animal life, nor any patent gap 
between animal life and human life. He simply acknowledges 
the three kingdoms, the inorganic, the organic (including man 
natural), and the spiritual. And he sees two gaps, one between 
each two of these successive kingdoms. There is a break in evol- 
ution between inorganic and organic, and there is another break 
in evolution between the organic or natural and the spiritual. 
One would have supposed that first one break and then another 
would have shaken any man’s faith in the theory. But no, it 
strengthens the Professor’s, and proves the theory; and he 
henceforth speaks as an evolutionist. Evolution, supposed to 
fail because of one break, is proved true because of two; and a 
ridiculous illustration about eclipses helps to confirm the proof. 
The succession of day and night would have suited for illustra- 
tion quite as well ; but the absurdity of the thing would then 
be quite apparent. Indeed, the Professor’s own illustration 
may be made to show the same absurdity if we put it thus :— 
As two eclipses, or better still, three, prove the continuance or 
continuity of sunshine, so two breaks or gaps, or, if you like, 
three or more, prove the continuity of evolution. As two or 
more eclipses prove that the discontinuance of sunshine was 
only apparent and not real, and that, therefore, there was con- 
tinuity of sunshine ; so two or more, not apparent, but real 
breaks in evolution prove that nevertheless, notwithstanding 
real breaks, there was continuity of evolution! Such is the 
Professor’s logic. As evolution is accepted by some who are 
overcome by “the glory of sequence,” so also it may be held 
as the genuine outcome of “the excellence of breaks”! But 
so very enamoured is he with this discovery, that this playing 
with words and things the Professor dignifies with something 
he calls “The Evolution of Evolution;” and taking a subjective 
view of the process, we might as easily speak of the “ Evolu- 
tion of the Evolution of Evolution.” But seriously, if we may 
be allowed to introduce as many breaks as we like into the 
evolutionary process, we can all, without any scruples, proclaim 
ourselves evolutionists. One break is a “catastrophe,” and ends 
it ; two breaks, or two catastrophes, form a sort of bridge which 
mends it." To prove the theory of evolution, in order to extend 


1 See Natural Law, etc., pp. 398-410. 
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natural law into the spiritual world, we are gravely told in the 
name of science that two catastrophes produce a harmony. One 
barrier breaks evolution, a second barrier restores it. One 
mystery produces darkness, but two mysteries give us light ; 
one chasm is a fatal gap, but two chasms are a Providential 
bridge. Moreover, we need not stop at two. If any one, for 
want of the still missing link, finds another gap between ape 
and man—we do not know whether Professor Drummond sees 
one there or not—but if any one should, and has thus a third 
break in the evolutionary process, why, that is a mere matter 
of detail ; perhaps in these three gaps we have then a three-fold 
cord binding evolution together, so that it will break no more. 

Now, in writing thus, we have not misrepresented or 
exaggerated Professor Drummond’s position in the very 
slightest. No wonder that scientific men think very little of 
his book from the scientific side. Does our author think that 
Tyndal, Huxley, Spencer, Haeckel, Virchow, Quatrefages, and 
many more, will acknowledge his new “Evolution”? His is 
not theirs. His is a new non-existent unscientific position. In 
his hands evolution gets a new meaning; and such a meaning 
that the word, by way of philological honesty, ought to be dis- 
carded. Men who have resisted and denied the evolution 
hitherto spoken of, will have no difficulty in accepting his ; 
and when they have done so they will decline, so long as 
words are used in their ordinary meaning, to be called evolu- 
tionists. 

From the scientific side, it appears to us that this volume is 
vulnerable at a great many points, all the more vulnerable if it 
is intended that the avowed aim of the book shall be realised. 
But it is impossible to discuss these at present. At the same 
time, one or two matters may be considered. The Professor 
has set the spiritual kingdom by itself; he classifies it as a 
third kingdom. Some may think man ought to be placed by 
himself in a separate kingdom; but not so the Professor. 
“ Modern science knows only two kingdoms, the inorganic and 
the organic. A barrier between man and animal there may be, 
but it is a different barrier from that which separates inorganic 
from organic.” But some may ask why the Professor should 
not include the spiritual in the organic. A barrier between the 
natural and spiritual there may be ; but, to use his own words, 
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“it is a different barrier from that which separates inorganic 
from organic.” At least he speaks of the spiritual organisms. 
He even asks, “ Why will men treat God as inorganic?” But 
why does not the Professor treat the spiritual kingdom as 
organic, and include it in the organic? The contents of the 
spiritual kingdom (besides God, if He may fairly be included), 
so far as this volume teaches, are men; and they are organic 
still We are not aware that anywhere in the evolutionary 
line any organism is included first in one kingdom and then in 
another, and still remains the same, retaining its identity. 
When the mineral is made plant, by whatever process, it is no 
longer called mineral ; whenever plant becomes animal, it is no 
more plant. But man from natural becomes spiritual, and he 
is man still, and is still organic. Nevertheless, although some 
would say he is still even natural, more natural than ever, he 
is placed in a separate kingdom, the spiritual Why might 
not the organic still include him? Is the Professor afraid that 
if two forms so distant from each other along the straight or 
curved line of evolution,’ as the natural man and the spiritual 
man, were embraced in the same kingdom, those who have no 
faith in the wider evolution would at once find a new argument 
against it? If forms so far apart, and between which, though 
organic, there is a catastrophical break, may still be included in 
the one kingdom, might it not at once be said that over and 
above the gap, the conceded gap, between the ape and the man, 
there was also a gap between the plant and the animal, and 
that plant life, animal life, natural (human) life, and spiritual 
(divine) life, all overleap catastrophical gaps, and that the 
wider evolution is nowhere, but is all breaks together? Pro- 
fessor Drummond, at any rate, does not like gaps in a kingdom. 
He evidently does not wish to make much of any gap or break 
in the organic kingdom between animal and man, although the 
gulf between is so impassable, that of itself it suffices to make 
Virchow strongly protest in the name and in the interests of 
science against evolution being taught as truth. 

But, again, what are the contents of the spiritual kingdom ? 
If we speak of God as the environment, what are the contents ? 
This is a matter our author does not discuss. Perhaps he does 


1 He compares the break that occurs between two kingdoms to the 
change from a straight line to a curved line ! 
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not think he is called upon todo so. So far as the book notices, 
there may be no organisms in this kingdom except man. No 
doubt he mentions the devil once; but to place him in the 
spiritual kingdom, of which God is the environment, and in 
which correspondence with the environment is the all-important 
thing, would give us new opinions of him. He refers occasion- 
ally to Christ in various aspects, and he quotes a text in a 
particular connection, in which the angels are referred to. But 
he never once faces the question of the contents, the forms, 
or organisms of the spiritual kingdom. Suppose we say the 
angels are in the spiritual kingdom, where do they stand in 
the evolutionary line? As this natural law of evolution holds 
in the spiritual world, they must have a place. Where is it ? 
Is there another gap between spiritual men and angels? Or 
do men become angels in the evolutionary process of the future ? 
Perhaps we would be silent on that point if we had only science 
to do with, or rather we would never be able to name angels at 
all as in this third higher kingdom if we had only science. 
But the awkward thing here is that those who speak of angels 
do not think of them as evolutionised men, but as separate 
creatures—organisms, if you like—of a higher order than men, 
certainly of a higher order than natural men, and also existing 
before men existed. What is evolution to make of that? A 
higher order of forms (angels), existing before a lower order of 
forms (men), vitiates the reasoning of this volume, and is a 
_ somewhat awkward matter even for the accepted statement 
which some think to be the whole of evolution,—* the gradual 
rise of types being, at all events, a fact.” 

Nor is this the only difficulty the writer of the book has to 
face from the point of view of the contents of the spiritual 
kingdom. He does not tell us what becomes of those men 
whom the spiritual kingdom does not take up. It seems to 
us this question is rather evaded. He has some things to 
say about Reversion to Type as well as about Conformity to 
Type, which would lead to very strange conclusions, theo- 
logically considered. But what he says does not touch the 
difficulty. The question is, What becomes of those forms 
or individuals which the spiritual kingdom does not take up? 
At one point at least, Professor Drummond sees a somewhat 
pertinent question facing him. For he says—“ Should any one 
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object that, from this scientific standpoint, the opposite of sal- 
vation is annihilation, the answer is at hand.” And the answer 
is; “ From this standpoint there is no such word.” ! Now, while 
it is quite true that science knows nothing of annihilation any 
more than of origination, if by that it is intended to silence any 
one who asks what becomes of the unsaved, or of those who 
do not become spiritual, it is a mere evasion of the question. 
There is no annihilation, but there is death and destruction and 
degradation, or some such thing, true of organisms. Beside the 
fact that by the law of “Dissipation of Energy” there is a 
universal degradation of all that is or remains inorganic going 
on, it is specially to be observed here that, in the organic king- 
dom, there is something else to be taken into account. The 
plants that do not become animals do not for ever remain 
plants, do they? They die, and wither, and become mingled 
with the inorganic again ; at any rate, they are no longer plants. 
Animals that do not become human do not live always; at 
least they cease to be animals. Do men who are not saved, 
and never become spiritual, cease to be men? If there be 
uniformity in the law of nature, so it must be. And that 
raises the question of the immortality of the soul without doing 
anything to settle it. Plants cease to be plants when long 
enough out of correspondence with environment. Animals 
cease to be animals when long enough out of correspondence 
with their environment. How long do men need to be out of 
correspondence with their environment before ceasing to be 
men? More than once this question comes up in the book, 
and in one instance* the author does not seem to concern him- 
self more about the immortality of man than about the immor- 
tality of the dog or of the whole inferior creation. The one 
thing he cares for in this connection is, that what is called 
“eternal life” does not belong to any organism outside of 
the spiritual kingdom. Thus, no doubt, we have one way of 
describing the contents of the third or spiritual kingdom ; it is 
all those forms or organisms which partake of the eternal life. 
But what becomes of those who do not enter the spiritual 
kingdom ? 

Perhaps we have said enough to show that in its leading 


1 Natural Law, etc., p. 117. 
2 See Natural Law, etc., p. 246. 
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principle, and in its detail, this volume is very seriously at 
fault, when read from the scientific standpoint. We shall 
now briefly consider the subject from the theological side, 
and we think we shall see it is also seriously at fault here. 
If the principle be bad, its applications can be no better, and 
what harmonises with the false is at the least questionable. 
We shall confine all we mean to say to one matter, and see 
how this teaching bears on the subject of Redemption. 

II. Redemption.—Outside the volume entitled Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World Professor Drummond has taken oppor- 
tunities of making known his views. For example, we have 
from his pen “The Contribution of Science to Christianity.” * 
The paper is understood to be the same as was given first to a 
large audience in lecture form, or rather, perhaps, it is a revised 
reproduction of the same. Here again Professor Drnmmond 
speaks with the same hesitancy and doubt, and also with 
the same confidence and boldness as in his book. He knows, 
evidently, that evolution is a mere unproved hypothesis, 
and having admitted that, he proceeds to teach as if it were 
true, or as if it must be true; and he allows it an import- 
ance and influence not in keeping with the paraded scien- 
tific spirit, unless it be an established truth. The Christian, 
the Bible, and Christianity must be studied from the stand- 
point of, and adjusted to the requirements of the so-called 
contribution of Science to Christianity, namely, evolution. As 
a specimen of what changes will be made when evolutionism 
rules as it ought, he tells us that “evolution has given Chris- 
tianity a new Bible,” or a “transformed Bible.” In what way 
our bible is to be transformed the Professor does not say— 
perhaps it is better to be vague in evolutionary applications. 
If it is not to be manipulated and rearranged after the fashion 
of the “higher critics,” but if only a new meaning is to be 
found in a few statements, it was hardly worth while speaking 
of the result as a “transformed Bible ;” and we hope that even 
in these statements not very many transformations will be made 
in meaning of the kind of which we have a few specimens in 
the volume before us. For evolutionary notions applied to 
the interpretation of Scripture texts are certainly evolving 
new meanings, though not always correct. Probably, however, 


‘See he Expositor for January and February 1885. 
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the transformed Bible will be one according to the “ Higher 
Criticism,” and giving us transformed meanings on that account. 
We do not think we wrong the Professor in finding a meaning 
to that effect in his paper. 

Our author, however, is very bold in his application of 
Evolution. Not only does the impassable gulf, a gap between 
the ape and man, which makes the first men of science of the 
day abstain from teaching the doctrine, form no obstacle in the 
present case, and not only does he claim the long-fought-for 
position that Evolution may consist with Theism; but he 
applies it as a support in a direction where hitherto it had 
always been understood to be a destroyer, if anything at all. 
In our author's judgment, instead of making away with, it 
gives a contribution to, Evangelical Christianity. There is no 
doubt the Professor is original here; so far as we know, he is 
the first who has enlisted evolution on the side of redemption. 
Whether redemption is the same thing in his hands as it has been 
hitherto supposed to be, and whether evolution does not give 
us a transformed redemption as well as a transformed Bible, 
is quite another matter, which may appear as we proceed. 

Redemption is a word familiar enough to Christians and 
readers of the Bible. But to bring evolution and redemption to- 
gether as in harmony is somewhat of a novelty as yet, so long 
as words retain their ordinary meaning. If redemption is that 
which brings men into, and retains them in the spiritual king- 
dom, then we have nothing to say against teaching it thus far. 
Only at this stage, or before this stage is entered upon, evolu- 
tion makes a catastrophe, according to the author; and when it 
reappears after, it is redemption. We have three kingdoms,— 
the inorganic, in which evolution has been at work,—then, after 
a break, the organic, in which again evolution is at work,— 
then, after another break, the spiritual, in which again evolution 
is at work. Such is our author’s theory. But the breaks notwith- 
standing (the break in continuity not being more serious than 
the bend of a straight line into a curved line), from the first 
nebulous matter from which by evolution the inorganic king- 
dom took present form up to the perfect forms at the top of the 
spiritual kingdom evolution is stretched from end to end. 
Evolution proceeds all along. At the higher end it is found 
that the process which in principle (or the law of which) is 
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precisely the same still holds; and there it is called Redemp- 
tion. And having found this name at the top, so to speak, 
our author, treating evolution and redemption as synonymous, 
virtually carries this second name over the whole line down 
to the lowest end, and says that, from the nebulous matter at 
the start up to the perfect man at the top, the whole process 
has been one that may be called redemption. Hence, if science 
contributes evolution to Christianity, we see that Christianity 
pays back very handsomely, and contributes redemption to 
Science. Evidently evolution and redemption are but different 
names given to the same thing—the same law, if you will, 
at earlier and later stages in the evolutionary or redemptive 
process. According to some peculiar notions of the law of 
Continuity we suppose it must be so. Unless this be a fair 
statement of the teaching here set forth, we confess not to 
understand very clearly the two closing paragraphs of the 
volume, in which we find as follows :—*“To science, defining 
it as a working principle, this mighty process of amelioration 
is simply Evolution. To Christianity, discerning the end through 
the means, it is Redemption. These silent and patient processes, 
elaborating, eliminating, developing all from the first of time, 
conducting the evolution from millennium to millennium, with 
unaltering purpose and unfaltering power, are the early stages 
in the redemptive work—the unseen approach of that kingdom 
whose strange mark is that it ‘cometh without observation.’”* 
And we find the same view apparently coming out otherwise. 
Hence, just as it is said that“evolution is the method of creation” 
(a statement which explains nothing but covers ignorance with 
words), so also it must be held in science that “evolution is 
the method of redemption.” That is manifestly the doctrine 
of this book. 

Before considering how it is carried out, and how it affects 
Evangelical doctrines, let us observe that the Professor again 
and again, perhaps unconsciously, writes in such a way as to 
render the theory of evolution somewhat unstable. He tells 
us, for instance, that one kingdom is hermetically sealed on its 
own side from the higher, and is dead to it. Hence, it is said, 
“The plant stretches down to the dead world beneath it, 
touches its minerals and gases with its mystery of Life, and 

1 Natural Law, etc., pp. 413, 414. (The last italics are ours.) 
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brings them up ennobled and transformed to the living 
sphere.”* And again, “ When a mineral is seized upon by the 
-living plant and elevated to the organic kingdom, no trespass 
against nature is committed.”* But then where did the 
plants come from to do this seizing work? Before any trans- 
formation goes on at all, or any passing from one kingdom to 
another, do not the higher forms first exist? And if so, how 
can they first be evolved from the lower? In the transforma- 
tion of plant into animal, and of animal into man, is not the 
same thing true? And if so, what is it that evolution has to 
do? If evolution is a process, the result must not be assumed 
in order to account for the process which ought to produce it. 
Then again, he refers to the Law of Degeneration as being 
universal, or the Law of Reversion to Type. But how these 
consist with evolution he does not explain. At any rate the 
cases of pigeons and of dogs and of flowers to which he refers, 
prove too much for evolution as commonly understood, because 
the point from which reversion begins has only been reached 
by the intervention of higher forms. No doubt the higher 
forms are part of the environment, but they are the part that 
interfere, and, again, they exist before they interfere. And 
if we might speak as our author does, metaphorically (although 
science should not be based on metaphor), the whole thing 
would seem to show that plants and animals object to evolu- 
tion, as, indeed, the laws of degeneration and of reversion to 
type are a strong denial of it. 

Once more it is said: “It is the law in all departments of 
nature that every organism must live for its kingdom. And 
in defining living for the higher kingdom, as the condition of 
living in it, Christ enunciates a principle which all nature has 
prepared us to expect. Every province has its peculiar 
exactions ; every kingdom levies upon its subjects the tax of 
an exclusive obedience, and punishes disloyalty always with 
death.”* If this statement be accepted as correct, and very likely 
it is, what then? It has very much more to be said in its 
favour (setting metaphor aside) than evolution has. All ob- 
served facts agree with it. But if it be true, what again, we 
ask, becomes of evolution? Is not balance or stagnation pre- 
ferable to anything else? And however degeneration is to be 


1 Natural Law, etc., p. 72. 2 Ibid, p. 232. 3 [bid. p. 395. 
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regretted, how can evolution be accepted? Is it not a 
rebellious and unnatural and unscientific principle? At any 
rate, according to this universal law of every organism living 
for its kingdom, it would be man’s duty to remain in the 
natural kingdom, and resist the allurements of the spiritual. 
In that case, whatever may be said. of evolution, redemption 
becomes illegal, certainly becomes unscientific and unnatural, 
if not impossible. 

But now, let us look at the case of man in particular. 
Hitherto redemption has been mainly spoken of as connected 
with man’s history, and the terms sin, sinner, grace, atone- 
ment, figure very largely in the discussion of it, though they 
have very scant notice in this volume. “One aim of a 
scientific theology,” we are told, “ will be to study conversion.”* 
And again we read, as the conclusion which a course of 
reasoning leads up to, “The soul... is made to be con- 
verted.”* Now this statement suggests to us that it will be 
as well to see what our starting-point is in the evolution or 
redemption of man. In ordinary speech, “ Conversion” is a 
turning from sin to God, and is spoken only of sinners. 
Moreover, the ordinary belief is that Adam, the first man, 
according to the current theology, did not need conversion, 
and, in the ordinary use of the word, was not “made to be 
converted.” Our author thinks it is a mistake to yield to the 
Law of Degeneration, and allow “ Reversion to Type” to rule 
amongst us. But if we could by “neglect” revert to the 
original type of man as at first seen in Adam, we are not sure 
that there would be much to regret about it. The chapter in 
the volume on Degeneration may well have been a sermon on 
the text, “ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?” But it necessitates views of the first man utterly at 
variance with the view of him derived from Scripture. There 
seems to us no doubt at all that the writer’s views of primitive 
man, of man as he first-appeared in our world, and the ordinary 
theological or Biblical view, do not agree together. If man 
was “made to be converted,” then unless that means that he 
was made to be converted from a wrong condition to a right 
one, from a bad state to a good, from a sinful disposition to a 


1 The Expositor for January 1885, p. 34. 
* Natural Law, ete., p. 301. 
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reverse one, we are being served with a “ transformed conver- 
sion” also. We may be having “conversion by evolution,” in 
that case, but we are not having the conversion of Scripture, 
nor of the ordinary evangelical faith. If “conversion” is to 
retain its old meaning, it follows that in this new teaching 
man was badly, wrongly, unsuccessfully made. That, again, 
will leave him the only failure in all the works of God. The 
Duke of Argyll in his papers in the Contemporary Review, 
and since published in the volume The Unity of Nature, has 
arrived at the conclusion that man alone breaks “the unity,” 
and is a failure. But then his conclusion teaches the reverse 
of Professor Drummond’s. The Duke of Argyll, reasoning 
according to strictly scientific methods, finds in this that man 
is not as he was originally made, and has “ fallen,” whereas 
Professor Drummond makes man in the _ needing-to-be- 
converted condition the original man, and thus a failure as 
he came from God. 

Our author’s teaching regarding original man is somewhat 
startling, coming from one in his position. We do not quite 
see where “the fall” has a place in his theory, as we are 
convinced there is no room for it in the evolution hypothesis, 
it being another “catastrophe” to which we do not allow the 
kind of buttressing power he claims for such a thing. We 
do not think Professor Drummond’s primeval man, though he 
may be bettered by evolution, needs redemption; it is not 
fair to call him a sinner. We think it would hardly be fair 
to speak of this primeval man as “ lost,” or in the condition of 
those “Christ came to save.” And yet he is said to need or 
to be made for conversion. How can he need conversion if he 
is not a sinner, as apparently he is not? For what is sin, and 
what is primeval man? “Sin,” it is said, “is simply apostasy 
from God.”’ As for primitive man, there is not so much to be 
got in this volume from our author as elsewhere. Speaking of 
villages to be seen in Africa, he says, addressing the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland: “ In these villages 
they found primitive man in all his virgin simplicity . . . They 
were without a God, without the Sabbath, without the Bible, 
and to a large extent at present without any object of worship. 
They had not even got the length of deifying the elements.” * 


1 Natural Law, etc., p. 169. 2 See Blue Book for 1884, p. 105. 
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Lecturing on “ Tropical Africa” at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, he is reported to have said : “ Hidden away in the 
inland forests, like birds’ nests in a wood, were small native 
villages, where in virgin simplicity dwelt primeval man, with- 
out clothes, without civilisation, without knowledge, without 
religion, a genuine child of nature, thoughtless, careless, 
and contented. ... Why, it would be asked, disturb this idyllic 
bliss by insisting that such a man be civilised? It was a 
question of evolution.” Why, indeed, disturb this primitive 
man? Can the spiritual kingdom not seize hold upon him and 
transform him, till the “slow growth” theory of evolution 
has, after ages upon ages, helped him up a bit and civilised 
him? With the Fiji islanders before us, what is to be said 
in this connection? It never seems to strike Professor 
Drummond that the universal law of degeneration, owing to 
neglect, which otherwise he makes so much of, may have been 
at work here, and that we have not at all the primeval man, 
but a miserably degraded man, who has come to his present 
condition according to a law precisely the reverse of evolution. 
But let us take primeval man according to our author's account 
of him. Then science and theology both object to the picture. 
One has only to read the closing chapter of M. de Quatrefages’ 
book on The Human Species to find such travellers as Professor 
Drummond, and the conclusions they come to, dealt with very 
impartially. And this eminent scientist denies altogether the 
Professor’s teaching. According to strictly scientific methods 
the religious character of man holds universally. Science 
objects to the picture above. Not less strongly does Biblical 
theology. It takes Adam for the primitive or primeval man, 
and he will be a bold man indeed who will say that Adam was 
without a God. Perhaps we do not know much about him, 
but surely we may be certain of this point, that he was not 
without a God. The two views of primitive man are here 
openly at variance. There is one point in which they agree, 
and that is, that as Adam was originally without sin, so also 
was this supposed primeval man of whom specimens exist in 
Africa. According to the Scriptural view, we have been 
in the habit of saying man sinned and fell, but, ac- 
cording to Professor Drummond’s teaching, we must hence- 


1 The Scotsman, January 28th, 1885. 
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forth say man rose and sinned. It becomes a serious question 
for missions if the case be so, notwithstanding the proclaimed 
advantage of the complex over the simple, comparing time and 
eternity. In Adam sin came in, and there was the “ fall.” In 
the primeval man, as in Africa, sin comes in on the upward 
path by evolution. But the primeval African does not need 
to be redeemed. He is not a sinner. Why not let him alone, 
and let him die sinless, and be evolved or developed or trans- 
formed or anything else, if he be to live hereafter, away from 
the debasing and hurtful environment civilisation inevitably 
brings along with it? What matters the advance to civilisation 
by evolution, for the sake of a few years more highly developed 
condition here with such disadvantages accompanying it, when 
the evolution or redemption might begin (might it not ?) with- 
out so many drawbacks, after death has altered the environment, 
and there is a whole eternity to work in (is there not ?) 
Would it not be easier for the spiritual world to seize on such 
then ? 

For the primeval man of Professor Drummond is not a 
sinner. It is unfair to call him so. Where there is no law 
there is no transgression, and where there is no God there can 
be no apostasy from God. But it is said that “sin is simply 
apostasy from God,” and also that primeval man is “without a 
God.” Surely in such a case there can be no blame attaching 
to man, if the spiritual environment of which he knows nothing, 
of which he is, as made, utterly unconscious, sealed against, 
and dead to, does not come down and seize holdof him. Nay, 
as he can sink no lower, and as he has nothing in him actively 
antagonistic to the spiritual, should it not be easier, if it is to 
be done here, for the spiritual to seize him as he is, than to 
wait and do it after he rises converted! We suppose that Pro- 
fessor Drummond will not easily find a parallel to this kind of 
thing anywhere else along the evolutionary line. He is here 
seriously at variance with theology. The plant is as living as 
it was ever meant to be, as a plant ; the animal is as living as 
it was ever meant to be, as an animal; is man the only organism 
that is not as living as it was ever meant to be? Or may 
evolution play any vagaries it pleases? At any rate it is no 
fault of primeval man if he do not come into correspondence 
with an environment of which he knows nothing. How such 
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men rise higher without the higher forms helping them we are 
not told. Noone has ever found evolution acting on lower 
forms except through meaus of higher forms, and how to find 
these higher forms in evolution it is impossible to tell. Why 
primeval man should have been “made to be converted,” 
according to all analogy it is impossible to tell. Evolution is 
working transformations for us in abundance. But theologi- 
cally, as well as scientifically, the picture of the first man Pro- 
fessor Drummond gives us must be rejected. 

What the perfectly evolved or redeemed man comes to, 
according to the teaching here, is worth looking into. It is not 
easy to be quite sure of the Professor’s meaning here, or rather 
of the inferences his teaching leads up to. We believe we 
understand his meaning quite well, and so far agree with it, 
but the outcome of the teaching is another matter. He hasa 
good deal to say about the spiritual man. Evolution works by 
heredity and environment. In this case however environment 
gets most attention; heredity we are afraid would be somewhat 
puzzling to handle in this instance. The spiritual man’s ulti- 
mate condition is considered in the chapter entitled “Confor- 
mity to Type ;” and there is a good deal said about germs and 
seizures and up-buildings. “The bird-life seizes upon the 
bird-germ, and builds it up into a bird the image of itself. 
The reptile-life seizes upon another germinal speck, assimilates 
surrounding matter, and fashions it into a reptile.” Thus we 
have an incarnation of invisible bird-life and reptile-life. “As 
the bird-life builds up a bird the image of itself, so the Christ- 
life builds up a Christ the image of himself on the inward 
nature of man.” It is the inward nature or soul of man then 
that is seized on (and it is, of course, if the parallel is to hold, 
what we may call a Christ-germ) and a Christ is formed. How 
the Christ-germ is found fitting as bird-germs and reptile- 
germs are, is not so clear according to evolutionary teaching. 
But in the law of Conformity to Type do not all the forms rise 
to the level of the type, and when perfect come to be fully its 
equals, and indistinguishable therefrom? “The type must be 
an ideal,” it is said; but surely Conformity to Type secures 
that the ideal be realised. Now we are told the “goal of 
evolution is Jesus Christ.”’ And we read again that “the 
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organism must pass through all the stages of differentiation and 
integration, growing in perfectness and beauty under the un- 
folding of the higher Evolution until it reaches the Infinite 
Complexity, the Infinite Sensibility, God.”' We are sure Pro- 
fessor Drummond does not mean it, but we are not at all sur- 
prised that the opinion has been formed that his teaching is 
essentially Pantheistic. To square redemption with evolution 
is certainly very dangerous. 

We have said that according to evolution we have some diffi- 
culty in finding room for “the fall.” We have just as much 
difficulty in finding room for “the cross.” We know quite 
well that our author glories in the Cross of Christ, but we do 
not see how he can find room for it according to evolution, or 
according to a redemption that is by evolution. We should 
have liked if Natural Law in the Spiritual World had dealt 
with the doctrine of Grace, and “Salvation by Grace.” We 
do not doubt that there is general principle or law seen in 
Grace. But what evolution has to do with it is the question. 

The Professor at one place comes within sight of the doctrine 
of election, and turns away from it. If we can make any- 
thing out of his teaching at all, according to which “ quantity 
decreases as quality increases,” we should have to say that the 
doctrine of election would correspond in some way to the evolu- 
tionary idea of the “survival of the fittest.” For the “elect” 
are simply the “ fittest.” But when that is so, where comes in 
“salvation by grace”? We believe the vilest, and worst, and 
most sunken and “chief of sinners” are saved by grace; but 
there is not much room for them on this theory. Let all im- 
proper mere manipulation of environment be abjured, and then 
how do Grace and Evolution harmonise ? 

The Professor mentions Christ, but how Christ came and 
appeared the man Christ Jesus is not even hinted at ; how He 
did so, we mean, according to evolution. We hope our author 
would never be so unscientific in his thinking as to find an 
analogy to this where another popular lecturer and author 
has found it, in the so-called Parthenogenesis. Christ is not 
accounted for by evolution. 

Moreover, if “the fall” is left out and Christ unaccounted 
for, there is still another matter as serious to explain, and that 
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is the root-doctrine of grace, the doctrine of “atonement by 
blood.” Professor Drummond has never looked at that in his 
volume. We have no doubt Dr. Matheson in his work Can 
the Old Faith live with the New? could have worded it in 
quite well if he had set himself to it, and he seems to look at 
it. But Professor Drummond in his volume does not. No 
wonder. For evolution, Atonement by Blood is an unintelli- 
gible, unnatural monstrosity ; quite as awkward for the theory 
as any break or catastrophe. 

There are other matters which we should have liked to see 
faced, as, for example, resurrection : the resurrection of Christ, 
or the resurrection of the dead. We are afraid also that evolu- 
tion will have sore trouble with another event which is spoken 
of in these words: “ Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump” (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). 
Our contention, however, is, not so much that full discussion 
on these various points is not attempted in this volume, as that 
there is no logical room for them on the theory accepted. Upon 
the whole, we are afraid that evolution and redemption must 
be content to part company, unless old words are to get new 
meanings, making them speak of things very different from 
those intended heretofore. 

We cannot pursue the matter further in this paper. It 
may be deemed presumptuous to say so, but we cannot help 
feeling that thorough theologians will find much in this book 
which they will not accept, and that thorough scientists will 
disown much of its science. It is unfortunate when work of 
the class referred to in this paper is not satisfactorily done. 
We repeat that we do not suppose our author would hold, 
indeed we know that he does not hold, some of the things which 
to us seem fairly involved in what he does hold and teach in 
the volume he has produced. He knows better, and believes 
better, and teaches better, than what seem to us fair inferences 
from the doctrines of this book. But we take serious excep- 
tion to it nevertheless, both on theological and scientific grounds. 
We think men will do well not to look for nor preach the gos- 
pel according to evolution, and they will do well to have no 
faith, either on the ground of identity or continuity, in the 
alleged harmony of evolution and redemption. 

JAMES MATTHEW. 
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Art. IIL.—Old and New Theology. 


‘hws can be no doubt that the desire for novelty is one of 

the strongest forces in human nature. It is upon it, for 
example, that the “fourth estate” of the daily press is founded. 
“The latest news ” is what each succeeding edition offers to the 
anxious reader. To furnish this risks are now run by flood 
and field that our forefathers never thought of. The news- 
paper correspondent is now a recognised help or hindrance upon 
every battlefield, and shares the privations, and sometimes, too, 
the death of his military comrades, and all to gratify the public 
mind in the matter of news from the front. Telegraph wires 
by land and sea supplant express trains and steamers, and flash 
the latest intelligence from the world’s end to an impatient 
public at home, so that, all things considered, the organisation 
of the newsmen is one of the last wonders of the world. Serial 
literature, too, whether weekly, monthly, or quarterly, so far 
from ignoring this desire for novelty, is compelled in smaller or 
larger measure to cater for it, and furnish the several constitu- 
encies with the freshest and newest truth it can command. 
So that the charge cannot justly be limited to the Athenians 
and their visitors, that “they spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing ;” this constitutes 
the complete biography of millions. 

Now when we turn to the Gospels we find that our blessed 
Lord distinctly recognised in human nature this desire for 
novelty, and provided for it. About the middle of His 
ministry, as it is believed, He introduced a new method of 
teaching, namely, by parables; and after explaining the judicial 
character of the method, and also the meaning of some of the 
parables propounded, He proceeded to say to His disciples, 
“ Therefore every scribe who is instructed unto the kingdom of 

1 Old and New Theology; a Constructive Critique. By Rev. J. B, Heard, 
A.M. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1885. Pp. i-xx, 364. 

Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or The Problem of Evolution and 
Revelation. By the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1885. Pp. i-x, 391. 

Christian Beliefs Reconsidered in the Light of Modern Thought. By Rev. 
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heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, who bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old” (Matt. xiii. 52). 
Faithful scribes are sent into this world, with a commission, 
among other things, to gratify mankind in their desire for “the 
new.” Like their Lord they are to bring “the new” and “the 
old” out of their treasures for the enrichment of the race. 

But there are two ways of presenting unto men “the new.” 
It may be the new without any due regard to the old. To 
adopt a military figure, “the new” may be presented like an 
army cut off from its base. This military manceuvre has only 
succeeded once or twice in history, as when Sherman marched 
his army through the to him well-known and plentifully 
supplied savannah, and united his forces east of Richmond to 
enable Grant to terminate the rebellion. But, as a rule, these 
military expeditions “in the air,” as they are called, are not 
recommended by the critics. The same objection has to be 
made against “new theology” should we find it cutting its 
communications with the old. 

As a matter of fact our Lord never “cut His communications” 
in this way. When we study, with any measure of attention, 
His teaching, we find, to follow up the military figure, that He 
kept His communications with the old and with the past 
always open. He did not come to throw overboard the law 
and the prophets, but to fulfil them, and in fulfilling them He 
furnished His contemporaries with “the new.” He never talked 
treason against one, not even the very least, of the divine 
commandments. He took the old with Him; it was always 
part of His treasures; He brought it out on all suitable 
opportunities ; but He threw new light into the old ; He added 
the new to the old; He gave to men fresh thoughts, which fell 
like “manna” in their novelty upon the old-fashioned “dew” 
which had been descending, morning by morning, from the 
beginning of the world. Hence His ministry was really the 
exhibition of “the new” in “the old;” a new gospel educed 
from an old law ; “the old” transmuted, amplified, and glorified 
by His fresh expositions and fulfilment. And well-instructed 
scribes are to follow the Master in this particular, by giving 
what is “ new” along with, and in its proper relation to “the 
old,” never allowing the desire for novelty to betray them into 


1 Cf. Tholuck’s Das Alte Testament im Neuen Testament. 
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unbecoming contempt for the old and established. In other 
words, well-instructed scribes recognise the necessity for a wise 
eonservatism to give steadiness and weight to all real progress. 
Should we at any time find this wholesome precaution dis- 
regarded, we may reasonably suspect “the new” as not being 
necessarily the true. 

We have been led into this line of remark through a careful 
perusal of the three volumes we purpose on the present 
occasion to review. Having had occasion last year ' to com- 
ment upon the publications of Dr. Newman Smyth and Mr. 
Munger, as an attempt on the part of these New England 
divines to furnish a “ New Theology,” we were naturally much 
interested in the appearance on this side of the Atlantic of 
Mr. Heard’s book, especially as it professed, under the title 
of Old and New Theology, to systematise the result of his 
American predecessors. His modest aim is thus expressed :— 

“The new theology seems to be gathering itself up into a systematic 

whole in the voluminous writings of the late Horace Bushnell, the Rev. 
Newman Smyth, and others too numerous to mention. To gather these 
scattered rays into a focus, such is the task of the present writer. It 
is when the general desire is felt, and a breath of the Zeit Geist seems 
to fill our sails, that we launch out on the daring enterprise of revis- 
ing theology, bringing it into harmony with the ‘ruling ideas’ of our 
day.” * 
But when we came to peruse the volume, when we came to 
consider the character of the Geist which really filled the sails 
of the adventurous theologian, we found that it was a spirit of 
flippancy and contempt for the past in perfect contrast with 
what we have just seen was the Master's spirit. Here at all 
events in Mr. Heard’s book we have “ the new,” without “the 
old,” “the new” cut from “the old,” and despising it. This 
scribe brings out of his treasure “the new” only, because he 
has failed to appreciate the value and significance of “the old.” 
His first work after the publication of his Hulsean Prize Essay, 
was New Wine in Old Bottles, a title which he applied first 
to a review of Maurice’s Theological Essays, and secondly to 
an answer to the once famous Essays and Reviews: he has 
again reproduced the title in the present volume as the head- 
ing of his second chapter, and his idea all through is that the 
old doctrines are the old bottles, the dried skins which are sure 
1 British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January 1884. 2 Pp, 23. 
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to burst under the strain of the new wine, which is provided 
in the “ new theology.” We may be pardoned if we turn the 
figure against our author by affirming with our Lord and 
Master, “ No man also, having drunk old wine, straightway 
desireth new ; for he saith, The old is better.” Mr. Henslow’s 
volume, though written before Mr. Heard’s, is of much the 
same character. Not, however, that*the author makes such 
pretence about his work. Rather is he, as his former work on 
“Evolution and Religion,” as well as the present volume, 
shows, a scientific man who has “ taken orders.” Theology he 
has not studied systematically, and consequently he cannot be 
expected to appreciate “the old” as he does “the new.” In 
truth these Episcopal divines betray in all their writings the 
inherent weakness of their Church, so far as “ Dogmatics ” are 
concerned, and they are consequently not specially fitted to 
recast theology, at least so as to satisfy the ordinary run of 
well-read theologians. When, however, we turn to the third of 
our volumes, that from Dr. Matheson, we find ourselves in a 
different atmosphere altogether. There is no superficial flip- 
pancy, there is no contempt for what is old; there is, on the 
contrary, deep reverence and appreciation in the discussion of 
his theme ; and, though we may not be able to accept his 
solution or to agree in his conclusions, we cannot forbear our 
cordial tribute to the spirit and execution of the work. Dr. 
Matheson does indeed endeavour, as a well-instructed scribe, 
to bring out of his treasures things new as well as old, and 
“the new” in its relation to “the old.” His book is a well- 
meant effort to demonstrate that we can honestly maintain our 
belief in the old and distinctive doctrines of our Calvinistic 
faith, even should evolution pass out of the category of a 
scientific theory into that of a scientific certainty. Indeed, as 
if to show his position to be totally distinct from Mr. Heard’s, 
with which we are contrasting it, the Scotch divine declares 
in his conclusion: “If the verdict be unfavourable to evolution, 
things will remain as they were: if the verdict be in favour of 
the new science, we have endeavoured to show that the new 
wine will fit the old bottles.” ? 

Perhaps, then, the most interesting way of testing the 
volumes under review will be to take up in order one or two 


1 P, 378, 
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of those theological points where “the new” is supposed to 
modify or supplant “the old,” and see where the fresh light 
really leads us. We shall thus be able in a detailed and 
systematic way to estimate the value of what is offered as 
“the new,” and its relation to what is now regarded as “the 
old.” 

In the first place, then, we are asked to entertain new views 
about God’s method in composing Scripture. We can all look 
back to a time when the view entertained by most believers 
was that a man called Moses, for example, at a particular 
period in the world’s history, got somehow closeted with God, 
and according to a mysterious divine dictation composed the 
five books now called the Pentateuch. Our notion was that 
Moses had not and needed not any previous materials. All 
he needed, we imagined, was the parchment and the pen, and 
the faithfulness of a copying clerk. In a word, the idea 
entertained was that the sacred writers were not the penmen, 
but simply the pens of the Holy Ghost. 

But criticism has led us to take a different view of the 
structure of the Bible. We are not shocked at the idea that 
some very precious literary documents may even have existed 
in the ark. We are not shocked at the idea of Moses and the 
Israelites carrying up out of Egypt literary as well as golden 
and silver treasures. We can even imagine that the long pil- 
grimage of forty years, during which that mightiest of expedi- 
tions in the desert enjoyed a large proportion of peace, must 
have witnessed much quiet literary labour, arrangement of 
materials, and noble composition upon the part at all events of 
the great leader, not to speak of minor and studious men among 
them. He had fortunately no excited nation behind him 
tapping the telegraph and insisting on the last item of intelli- 
gence from the front. He had the whole nation in tents around 
him, and his report had only to be made to God. And so, cut 
off. providentially from a distracting and artificial civilisation, 
a pilgrim with the nation and their divine King, without 
despatches to prepare or forward, he could carry on his priceless 
literary and legislative labours, and leave all generations his 
debtors. 

To take an example still more definite, let us consider the 
light which has been thrown upon the origin of the first chapter 
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of Genesis by the investigations and discoveries at Nineveh 
and Babylon. In the year 1872 the late Mr. George Smith 
laid before a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archzology 
some of his discoveries, and among the rest “brought to light, 
if not the exact and original text from which our received 
version [i.e. of Gen. i.] has sprung; at least one of the earliest 
forms of the probably prehistoric originals.”’ It is probable, 
then, from these discoveries that Abraham may have brought 
from his ancestral seats certain forms of the primitive tradition, 
which in due season descended to the leader of the Exodus. 
But when we compare what Moses produced with the Chaldean 
competitors, we see that there is such a difference between 
them and such a discretion displayed by the Biblical author, as 
of itself to be primd facie evidence of inspiration. Accordingly 
we reach this conclusion from our consideration of the com- 
position of Scripture. The writers doubtless used what help 
lay to their hand in the composition of their works ; but the 
adoption of the literary and laborious method did not interfere 
in any wise with their inspiration. The Book, which was 
produced by painful labour extending over some 1600 years, is 
not on that account to be regarded as the less inspired. It is 
all the more likely to be an inspired product, seeing that it 
was allowed to grow so leisurely and laboriously over great 
tracts of time. 

When consequently we find Mr. Heard setting aside as un- 
tenable “the dogma of Book-Inspiration,” when we find him 
further on declaring, “The fallacy of the old school was to 
make the Bible its own witness, and thus to vitiate one of the 
first laws of evidence which Christ Himself submitted to: ‘If 
I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true’” (pp. 5, 6), 
we simply reply that we do not need to abandon our belief in 
the plenary inspiration of Scripture, because of any of the 
results of recent criticism, nor do we believe in its plenary 
inspiration merely because it professes to be inspired, but be- 
cause it exhibits its inspiration throughout its entire progress. 
In short, we can receive new ideas about the composition of 
Scripture from advancing criticism, and at the same time hold 
consistently and intelligently the old doctrine of its plenary 
inspiration. Inspiration is quite as likely to have wrought 


1 Henslow, ut supra, p. 2. 
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along natural and literary lines, as to have wrought along ex- 
traordinary and fanciful ones. 

In the second place, new views are being forced upon us 
about God’s methods in creation. We can all look back to a 
time when most people believed that the universe we now see 
around us came into existence, if not in six natural days, at all 
events in a comparatively limited period. We took up the 
first chapter of Genesis, read it very hurriedly, forgot to notice 
that the sun, moon, and stars were not at first in existence to 
mark the day, and so jumped hastily to the conclusion that 
God’s glory would be somehow threatened and diminished if 
we allowed Him any very lengthened period for His work. 
But all this style of thinking has been modified. We now 
have learned that it is after all nobler and grander to adhere 
patiently to a great purpose, even though its accomplishment 
may occupy ages, than to do mere magician’s work, and run 
through a varied programme in a single two hours’ entertain- 
ment ! 

It will be necessary, however, to come nearer to the problem 
of creation, and to consider what the Divine method has been, 
so far as advancing knowledge now determines it. Is it 
necessary for us to throw overboard the old ideas, and betake 
ourselves to those that are altogether new? Mr. Heard mani- 
festly thinks so. Not only does the Deism of the last century 
seem to him untenable, but the Theism, which he regards as 
Deism’s scientific expression, must be replaced by something 
better. These are his words :— 


“When we look into the question more closely, we see that the old theism 
rested on a mechanical conception of the universe. Such was the Newtonian 
philosophy. His laws of motion set out from the axiom of the inertia of 
matter, until acted on by an impulse from without. The world was a billiard 
ball, the table was the universe, and hence the line of its motion could be 
stated in mathematical terms taken from the laws of number. Beyond this 
point, the science of last century did not go; hence there was no serious 
breach between its philosophy and its theology. But the scientific ideas of 
our day are taken from a diverse order of phenomena. We have gone back 
in one sense to the old Platonic conception of the universe as a great living 
thing. What in Spinoza was an evil dream of science yet unborn, is now a 
sober reality. Instead of conceiving of God as a Being above and outside 
the universe, the transcendent Deity of the past, men now think of Him as 
the immanent and living centre of Force, the battery, so to speak with 
reverence, whence proceed all the forces of the universe. In a word, we no 
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longer speak of laws as acting on matter from without, as overcoming its 
inertia, and directing it in the course it shall take. We now speak of forces 
acting from within, and evolving one from out of another by some biological 
law of growth which we call Evolution ” (p. 57). 


It is evident from such a quotation that Mr. Heard is pre- 
pared to relinquish the old idea of the transcendence of the 
Deity, and to relegate Him to the subsidiary position of a mere 
immanent reservoir of Force, from which all evolutionary 
processes derive their requisite momentum. Is such a surrender 
of the old idea at all necessary in view of the science of our 
time? We have no hesitation in saying that the idea of the 
Divine transcendence must be retained in presence of the most 
advanced scientific thought. 

And here we cannot do better than turn to Dr. Matheson’s 
volume to appreciate the contrast between his treatment of the 
question of Divine transcendence and that of Mr. Heard. 
Assuming that Herbert Spencer’s statement of evolution is 
the most thorough and complete yet advanced, Dr. Matheson 
demonstrates that in it there is a transcendental element. 
For underlying the whole evolutionary process, as expounded 
by Mr. Spencer, there is, by his own admission, a persistent 
though inscrutable Force, which not only started, but also at 
every point sustains the process. This underlying force is, 
with Spencer, as Dr. Matheson shows, not merely primal but 
basal. It is the omnipresence of this Force which accounts 
for the process which of necessity this Force transcends. It 
will be better, however, to have Dr. Matheson’s own words. 
He says :— 


“Mr. Spencer, like Mr. Darwin, starts by opposing the idea of evolution 
to the idea of special creation, and professes to trace back the varied 
phenomena of the universe to the operation of a common element. But 
when Mr. Spencer has completed his task he finds that, so far from having 
reached the solution of a mystery, he has in reality only discovered the spot 
where the mystery lies. He traces back the varieties of life and nature to 
some primitive material germ, and then he tells us that this material germ 
is only asymbol. When he has reached his last analysis he finds that the 
entire process has been only an analysis of symbols. These so-called forms 
of matter are but the shadows of something which is not material—something 
which manifests itself in movement, and which therefore, for want of a 
better name, we must call Force. Behind the manifestations of things, 
behind the changes which the eye can see and the ear can hear, behind the 
tremor of nerves and the weaving of tissues, there exists and operates 
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perpetually a Power which is quite inscrutable. It underlies all things, it 
constitutes the being of all things, yet it is itself indiscernible, Mr. Spencer 
calls it the Unknowable, but it would be a mistake to think that by that 
‘term he designs to designate a mere negation. The Unknowable is with 
him exactly identical with that which the metaphysician calls the Transcen- 
dental, or which the German idealist calls the Absolute. The very confession 
that it is unknown is really a confession that the doctrine of evolution, to be 
adequate, must be supplemented by the doctrine of a specially creative 
Power. Why does Mr. Spencer not stop short with his germ-cell of plant- 
life or with his fire-cloud of cosmical life? Why does he not arrest himself 
when he has elucidated in the animal world the operation of the laws called 
heredity and natural selection, or when he has traced back in the physical 
world the ‘definite coherent heterogeneity’ to the ‘ indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity’? It is because Mr. Spencer is acute enough to feel, and 
candid enough to admit, that none of these things are principles of unity at 
all. He sees that the most fundamental phenomena of nature are effects 
and not causes,—that the explanation of things needs itself to be explained. 
Nay, he sees something more than that. To him all the phenomena of 
nature are equally effects ; one thing is not more mysterious than another— 
there is no distinction between great and small. The movement of a muscle 
is in itself not less incomprehensible than the united movement of the solar 
system ; the minutest and most commonplace act in the visible creation is 
as incapable of explaining its own existence as is the grandest process of the 
universe conducted on the largest scale. Under these circumstances, and 
guided by these convictions, what does Mr. Spencer do? He calls in the 
aid of something transcendental—something whose existence and nature he 
confesses to be inexplicable, but which he holds to be required in order 
to explain other things. This mysterious, inscrutable, incomprehensible 
agency Mr. Spencer calls Force. He does not mean to designate the force 
of gravity, or the force of repulsion, or the force of cohesion : these are 
themselves only forms, manifestations, effects. He intends to express the fact 
that behind every form of matter and at the back of every order of movement 
there is a mysterious entity which is only known by what it does, and only 
seen by what it manifests—a Force which is not simply the sum of forces, 
but their fountain and origin. To this primal source Mr. Spencer has no 
scruple in referring the ultimate explanation of every thing ; it is just because 
he sees all things equally dependent on the transcendental Power that he 
cannot recognise the distinction between the miraculous and the natural. 
Mr. Spencer truly says that the view of the universe entertained by him is 
a far more mysterious view than that held by many forms of professed 
supernaturalism. But let us understand distinctly to what Mr. Spencer’s 
view commits him ; to nothing less than the adoption of that very theory of 
special creation which his philosophy is designed to rebut. Mr. Spencer's 
view is indeed more mysterious than that of the ordinary theist, but simply 
because it is more TRANSCENDENTAL—in other words, because it allows less 
room to the operation of material causes. In this philosophy every act of 
nature, without exception, is equally a special creation, or, which is virtually 
the same thing, a special manifestation of something absolute and transcen- 
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dental. The ordinary theist only calls for the intervention of his God at 
the opening of new eras or on the rise of special emergencies ; the God of 
Mr. Spencer is evoked for aid every instant of every hour. The direct 
manifestations of the God of theism are exceptional ; the direct manifesta- 
tions of Mr. Spencer’s inscrutable Power are the one rule to which there are 
no exceptions ” (pp. 158-162). 


From this extended quotation it will be seen that behind 
nature there must be recognised a Power which transcends it, 
and that we are under no scientific necessity to surrender the 
old and precious idea of God as transcending nature, as well as 
revealing Himself through it. As Dr. Matheson elsewhere 
says :— 


“Tf we believe in the existence of a Power behind nature, then the mani- 
festation of nature itself is a revelation of that which transcends it, because 
it is a revelation of the existence of that Power which lies at the back of 
that order which it originates” (p. 22). 


But assuming that a transcendent Power at the back of nature 
is admitted by the most advanced science of our time, what 
view are we to adopt of His methods in creation? We turn 
for guidance to the first chapter of Genesis. 

And here it is needful to remark that many scientific minds 
at present approach that chapter with a very unreasonable 


prejudice. It may be best realised by a quotation from Mr. 
Henslow. He says :— 


“Numerous have been the successive efforts to harmonise the first chapter 
of Genesis with advancing science ; but Natural Science, as we understand 
it, could not have existed when that chapter was written ; therefore, it would 
be absurd to expect any harmony between them” (p. 22). 


Now this is plainly starting with a prejudiced opinion adverse 
to the chapter’s inspiration. Supposing for the moment that 
the Mosaic account is inspired, instead of it being absurd to 
expect any harmony between it and science, it would be only 
reasonable to expect it. We remember many years ago refer- 
ring a now famous scientific man to an interesting remark in 
Wolfe’s Remains to the effect that, according to the Mosaic 
account, God employed inferior agents, the waters and the 
earth, to produce inferior animated beings, while He prepared 
Himself for our creation ; but the idea of Moses in any way 
anticipating nineteenth century science was pooh-poohed at 
once. We thought at the time, and think still, that it was a 
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piece of unthinking prejudice. One of the most recent writers 
on the subject, Dr. Arnold Guyot, has well said :— 

- “Tnreading the biblical narratives, to cling to an interpretation obviously 
disproved by the testimony of God’s works, as many well-meaning but un- 
wise believers have done, is to refuse the light placed before us by God 
himself. On the other side, to decline, as many still do, a pricrt, to believe 
in the possibility of this antique document agreeing in its statements with 
modern science, because its author could not have had, it is supposed, such 
knowledge before the discoveries of our day, is to be governed by a precon- 
ceived opinion. This question should be submitted to an impartial exami- 
nation, asa question of fact. To do otherwise is as unscientific as it is 


unjust.”?} 

And in this connection we should observe that Dr. Matheson, 
while recognising many interesting elements in the Mosaic 
account, quite needlessly reflects the scientific prejudice when 
he says, “ We do not believe that when the writer of the Book 
of Genesis attributed to God the act of creation, he had in his 
mind any comparison whatever between creating and evolving, 
and therefore we refuse to seein the doctrine of that Book, 
either an anticipative refutation, or an anticipative corrobora- 
tion of the doctrine of Evolution” (p. 2). For we submit that 
the question to be determined is not what was in the mind of 
Moses when he wrote the account, but what is in the account 
itself ; and if it should turn out that the account is somehow 
ahead, not to say merely abreast, of the best science of our 
time, then we have simply to recognise in this a positive 
proof of its inspiration. We regret to find Dr. Matheson in 
another place minimising the effect of the discovered harmony 
by saying with considerable smartness: “It has never seemed 
tous that the dignity of this narrative of creation lay in its 
being an almanac. We have always held that apart altogether 
from questions of its authorship, it ought to be interpreted as 
the visions of the prophets are interpreted ; in other words, to 
be classed with those portions of Jewish literature whose 
mission was to teach in symbols” (p. 122). If it should turn 
out on investigation that we have in the Mosaic account a 
veritable chronological history, and no mere series of visions, 
then assuredly the evidence of its inspiration will thereby be 
materially strengthened. 


1 Guyot’s Creation, or the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern 
Science, p. 7.' 
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In taking up the Mosaic account, then, the first thing that 
strikes us is the difference between it and the Chaldean cos- 
mogonies. These are polytheistic, while that of Moses is 
monotheistic. 

We have next to notice that this divine Being is represented 
as “ calling into existence by his free almighty will, manifested 
by his word, executed by his Spirit, things which had no being ; 
a Creator distinct from His creation ; a universe, not eternal, 
but which had a beginning in time ; a creation successive—the 
six days; and progressive—beginning with the lowest element, 
matter, continuing by plant and animal life, terminating with 
man, made in God’s image; thus marking the great steps 
through which God, in the course of ages, gradually realised 
the vast organic plan of the Cosmos we now behold in its com- 
pleteness and unity, and which he declared to be very good.”* 

But this must be further analysed. Is there any real scien- 
tific objection to the first position laid down in this account of 
Moses, that matter is not self-eaxistent, but was created out of non- 
existence by the fiat of God? We know that Mr. Spencer has 
declared such a creative act impossible, because unthinkable. 
His words are :— 

“The creation of matter is inconceivable—implies the establishment of a 
relation in thought between nothing and something—a relation of which one 
term is absent—an impossible relation.” 2 

He goes in consequently for the eternity of matter. We are 
sorry to see that Dr. Matheson in this respect follows him, 
affirming that in his opinion “the theological doctrine of 
creation does not necessarily demand even that the matter of 
the world should have had a beginning at all” (p. 105). But 
he guards his position by maintaining that if matter has been 
eternal, it has been eternally dependent upon God for its exist- 
ence. We fail, however, to see the necessity of so far yield- 
ing to the Spencerian spirit. The inconceivability of a 
creation out of nothing, as stated by Mr. Spencer, does not 
amount to scientific demonstration. It is essentially a matter 
of opinion, and must be relegated to the province of opinion 
as distinct from scientific certainty. The doctrine of our 
Shorter Catechism about creation out of nothing is scientifi- 
cally just as tenable as the doctrine of the eternity of matter. 


1 Guyot, ut supra, p. 20. 2 Principles of Biology, vol. i. p. 336. 
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To the next position, that matter owed its first activity to God, 
there can be again no scientific objection. This we take to be the 
meaning of the graphic description of the work of the first day, 
“ Let Light be, and Light was.” For light as we now know is 
the result of matter in motion. We are forced by the necessity 
of thought to consider how the matter indefinitely diffused in 
the gaseous form began to gravitate. Mr. Henslow, indeed, 
has said :-— 

“The cause or origin of light, absolute, is in Genesis attributed to the 
immediate will of the Creator. On the other hand, modern scientific cos- 
mogony regurds it as the immediate result of the intense evolution of heat, 
resulting partly from the condensation of cosmic vapour, and partly from 
chemical affinities, which were brought into play as a secondary result of 
such condensation. But the centre of force or gravitation must be assumed 
to have somehow arisen. Here is the second unknown element in the 
process.” ? 

Does not Mr. Henslow, in the words he has himself itali- 
cised, suggest a necessary sphere for the Divine will? Who 
determined the centre of gravity in the universal mass? How 
has that centre become located somewhere in the direction of 
the Pleiades, and not elsewhere ? Is it not the merest folly to 
suppose that such an all-important point could determine it- 
self? It seems as certain as anything can be that the gravita- 
tion of the universe must have had its conditions directly 
determined by the Almighty Himself. 

The next position taken up in the Mosaic account is the 
organisation by God of the heavens. This is what is indicated 
by the divine words regarding the second day. “ Let there be 
an expanse in the midst of the waters.” Considerable miscon- 
ception has arisen at this stage by interpreters supposing that 
the second day’s work had reference to our existing atmo- 
sphere with its clouds above, and the waters of our world 
below. Proceeding on this limited view of the meaning of the 
“expanse,” Mr. Henslow declares— 

“If the evolution of the world be a correct hypothesis, Genesis passes 
over the ‘sun’ or ‘ star’ stage of our earth, shining with its own light, and 
brings us at once to the very last phase of atmospheric differentiation asso- 


ciated with the condensation of watery vapours to constitute an ocean shell ” 
(p. 34). 


Taking counsel rather from Dr. Guyot, we discern in this 
! Henslow, ut supra, pp. 28-9. 
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second cosmogonic day no less a work than the organisation of 
the heavens. He says :— 


“The central idea of this day’s work is division or separation. The vast 
primitive nebula of the first day breaks up with a multitude of gaseous 
masses, and these are concentrated into stars. Motion is everywhere. 
Gravitation and the chemical forces tend to concentrate matter around 
various centres, and thus to isolate them from each other ; centrifugal force 
tends to disperse them. Under the laws of matter and motion—established 
by God himself, and acting under His guidance—these numberless bodies, 
of all forms and sizes, which fill the space and adorn our heavens, combine 
into those worlds, and groups of worlds, whose wonderful organisation it is 
the province of astronomy to discover and describe Here we may 
fancy we recognise—in the cluster of visible stars, to which our sun, moon, 
and earth itself belong—the waters below the heavens, followed by the vast 
expanse beyond, containing the world of the nebula—the heaven of 
heavens, and the waters above the heavens, of which the Psalmist speaks.” ! 

And in this connection it is interesting to notice that the 
organisation of the heavens must have centred in the rotatory 
motion assumed by the nebulous masses of the gaseous vapours 
distributed through space. Now it is surely a striking fact that 
the “rotation” has not been accounted for on scientific prin- 
ciples, but is assumed by the speculative evolutionists. We 
shall allow Mr. Henslow as a scientific authority to speak upon 
this point :— 

“Tt is a well-known principle that two forces acting in directions at right 
angles to each other have no power of neutralising or increasing one another. 
Nor can one force generate such another ; though, of course, the two may 
combine and produce a resultant, just as gravitation together with its tan- 
gential force keeps the earth in its orbit. Now the attraction of the sun at 
two points in the earth’s orbit acts at right angles to the tangent,—i.e. the 
orbital motion of the earth. Reasoning back from this fact, we may safely 
conclude that neither force could have arisen out of the other, as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer appears to endeavour to show. [This Mr. Henslow shows 
in an interesting and lengthened note, which we have not room to quote.] 
Strauss, in his Old Faith and New cuts the Gordian knot by saying the 
earth revolved because ‘ rotation is inherent in a sphere,’ as if any ball will 
or must always roll of its own accord! Laplace asswmed it, as we assume 
gravity ; and at present this is all we can do.” * 

Neither has there been any explanation offered of the origin 
of chemical affinities. “At present no cause is known why 
elements should combine at all.” When all these necessary 
assumptions are considered, therefore, it becomes all the more 
reasonable to assign to the fiat of the Almighty the marvel- 
lous organisation of the heavens. 


1 Guyot, ut supra, pp. 63-5. ' Henslow, ut supra, pp. 29-31. 
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Passing onwards to the third cosmogonic day, we find Moses 
assigning to it two distinct works, the formation of the 
material globe, and the introduction of the vegetable kingdom. 
We shall not tarry upon the formation of the solid globe, ex- 
cept to remark that the biblical record, if our interpretation of 
the second day has been correct, is in scientific line. “The 
condensation of matter into the solid globe, its liquid covering 
and gaseous envelope,” are here presented in the final form, 
the landscape of land, sea, and sky.: We prefer to pass onwards 
to the first appearance of /ife in the vegetable kingdom. We 
have already observed the significant command to the earth to 
bring forth vegetation. The divine Being is here represented 
as using means, and through the earth producing vegetable 
life. At the same time we are bound to observe that “the 
beginnings of life,” like gravitation, rotation, and chemical 
affinity, have not been scientifically explained. No spontaneous 
generation has as yet been discovered; and consequently, 
in the present state of our knowledge, it is strictly scientific to 
assign the beginning of life to the adequate cause, the fiat of 
the Almighty. 

And here it is needful to enter our protest against the hasty 
generalisation in which Dr. Matheson has indulged, in which 
he has been preceded by the authors of the Unseen Universe, 
Professor Drummond, and others. Dr. Matheson provisionally 
accepts Mr. Spencer’s evolutionary hypothesis about an un- 
known and unknowable Force which works only along evolu- 
tionary lines; to that “unknown and unknowable Force” of 
the Agnostic, the theologian assigns the attributes of personality 
and freedom, and then professes to educe anything therefrom 
which his theological system requires. If we understand him 
aright, he assigns to “evolution” the inbreathing experienced 
by Adam, ‘the miracles of the Gospels, the incarnation of 
Christ, and, wonder of wonders, even His resurrection! 
“ Continuity ” is talked of by these gentlemen as if the advent 
of God in redemption and grace admitted of some simpler, 
scientific explanation. Our belief is that such an acceptance 
of evolutionary doctrine is highly dangerous and misleading. 
By all means let us draw on the Almighty as an infinite Source 
of spiritual and physical power; but let us not minimise the 
grace extended to us by confounding it with force and labelling 
it “evolution.” We have been led to record this protest because 
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it seems to us that there has been a confusion of thought in 
regard to the “ beginnings of life.” Starting from the scientific 
disproof of “ spontaneous generation,” our religious speculators 
argue back to God as the source of life, as if He were the Parent 
of life in the same way as living creatures are the parents 
of their offspring. We shall quote Dr. Matheson’s words :— 

“We may take it, then, as one of the most sure positions of modern 
science, that, in the system of nature as now constituted, life can only pro- 
ceed from life. But let us understand distinctly what is involved in this 
position ; it means nothing less than this, that life is eternal. If no life 
could ever exist except as the product of a life which existed before it, there 
follows the inevitable conclusion that life never began to be ; that in point 
of fact it has already proved the immortality of its nature by a duration 
from infinite ages. In endeavouring to realise this thought there are two 
courses open to us. We may either say that there has been an eternal 
series of children and fathers through which life has propagated itself from 
the depths of the infinite past, or we may stop short in the recognition of 
one great central Life, which has been the primal parent of all other lives, 
and which itself has had no beginning” (p. 177). 

Does life then in its beginnings proceed from God in the 
same way as it does from parent to child? Is the vegetable 
kingdom as well as the animal kingdom derived from God, as 
one generation of plants or animals is derived from its pre- 
decessor? It is needful to ask this question for the sake of 
clear thinking; for the tendency of the speculation as at pre- 
sent conducted is to the conclusion that God, in fashioning the 
world of life literally made it out of Himself! Not content 
with the old idea of God operating ab extra, we must, forsooth, 
carry the idea of fatherhood into literalities in the physical 
domain, and conclude that He is the Father not of the human 
family merely, but of all animated nature. This is, we believe, 
biology and evolution run mad! 

We refuse, therefore, to give up the old idea that life was due 
in the first instance to the fiat of the Almighty carried out through 
the earth as His instrument. In maintaining this old position 
taken up by Moses, we are involved in no anxiety as to the 
fate of the “spontaneous generation” theory. Scientific men 
may be waiting in daily expectation of its discovery, and this 
may be, as Dr. Matheson maintains, an expectation of the 
greatest of all miracles, and one which would upset the whole 
science of evolution. But the fate of the doctrine cannot over- 
turn the clear statement of Moses, when he simply assigns the 
beginnings of life to the fiat of the Almighty Himself. 
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But we must hurry on. The fourth cosmogonic day presents 
to us the advent of solar light. We have already seen that 
light began with the first activity of matter. But in the pro- 
cess of condensation, and under the operation of the forces 
already referred to, there would necessarily arrive a period 
when the suns and systems would take shape and order in 
the expanse of heaven. Hence the accuracy in the light of 
scientific necessity of Moses’s information about the fourth day, 
“Let luminaries be in the expanse of the heavens, to give 
light upon the earth ; and to separate the day from the night ; 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years.” We would refer 
our readers to Dr. Guyot’s book upon this point, as indeed 
upon this whole subject. 

Nor can we pause upon the fifth cosmogonic day, in which 
we have an account of the creation of the lower animals in the 
water and air. As Dr. Guyot says: “The fifth and sixth days 
offer no difficulties, for they unfold the successive creation of 
the various tribes of animals which people the water, the air, 
and the land, in the precise order indicated by geology” 
(p. 95). We are content to pass over interesting details about 
the age of Protophytes and Protozoans ; the age of invertebrated 
animals contained in the Silurian series ; the age of fishes in 
the Devonian series; the age of the first land plants, in the 
carboniferous rocks; the age of reptiles, in the Mesozoic 
rocks—triassic, jurassic, and cretaceous; and the age of the 
mammals in the tertiary rocks. The more the Mosaic record 
is studied, the more marvellous is found to be the harmony 
existing between it and the latest scientific discovery. 

We hasten on to the advent of man upon the scene, and to 
the Mosaic account of his creation. According to this, there 
was a distinct Divine interposition, so that man received, in 
addition to his physical nature, an inbreathing or inspiration 
constituting him “a living soul.” God is represented in this 
case as communicating of His own life to His creature, so that 
man possessed the divine image. Is this old view in any way 
invalidated by advancing science ? 

We need hardly reiterate the fact, for it has been often 
referred to, that such an investigator as Mr. A. R. Wallace 
recognises such a difference between even the lowest man and 
the highest ape as cannot be accounted for, he believes, by the 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO, CXXXIII. 2H 
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Darwinian hypothesis. After entering at great length and 
with his usual fairness into the question, he states his con- 
clusion thus :—“ The inference I would draw from this class of ~ 
phenomena is, that a superior intelligence has guided the 
development of man in a definite direction, and for a special 
purpose, just as man guides the development of many animals 
and vegetable forms.” * 

We would rather draw attention to a fact which a recent 
French writer has placed in a strong light and as bearing upon 
man’s creation. It is surely significant that in exploring for 
remains of the primitive man, science has had to content itself 
with his tools. To quote from the writer referred to :— 


“Tn fact, science recognises the existence of man not by his presence, but 
by the presence of his tools ; of his tools, that is to say, by proofs of an 
intelligence which has an end, and which to attain this end creates some- 
thing which does not exist, something which is not what he wishes, but 
which will help him to attain that which he wishes ; of his tools, that is to 
say, by proofs of an intelligence which determines, which reflects, which 
compares, which foresees, which conserves and pursues a leading idea across 
a crowd of secondary and diverse ones ; of his tools, that is to say, by the 
authentic proof of an intelligent reason (raison consciente) mistress of itself 
from the first day.” ? 

We maintain consequently that the more thoroughly the re- 
lations of man to the lower animals are studied, the greater 
reason will be found for acquiescing in the Mosaic position 
that God interposed at man’s creation, and endowed him with 
a nature like His own. 

We have thus seen that, in presence of the science of the 
time, we are under no necessity to relinquish the old idea 
furnished by Moses of a transcendent and Almighty God 
guiding by His word and Spirit the vast work of creation 
throughout the six cosmogonic days. We recognise of course 
that the period of time occupied in the creative work has been 
vastly greater than our forefathers and we ourselves once 
dreamed of. At the same time the Mosaic account seems to 
be not only abreast but ahead of all the best science of the 
time ; and in its marvellous accuracy we recognise a proof of 
the most positive character of its inspiration. 

In the third place, new views are being presented to us about 


1 On Natural Selection. First edition, pp. 359-60. 
2 Cf. La Création et 1’ Evolution, par E, Doumergue, pp. 23-4. 
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the Fall and Original Sin. The fact of human depravity is 
naturally the starting-point of an intelligent and practical 
- theology. It is on this ground that the Augustinian and 
Calvinistic system has been rightly reared. But it will not 
satisfy our new theologians. Catching up the idea of the 
Fatherhood of God, and ignoring to a large extent the effects 
of the fall, they fancy they can work the regeneration of 

humanity by persuading every man to believe that he is as a 

matter of birthright a child of God, when he may know, alas, 

in his heart of hearts that, as a matter of fact, he is a child of 

the devil. It was this gospel of vagueness which Maurice 

offered to his contemporaries ; and though, as Canon Mozley - 
said in one of his recently published letters, “ he [Maurice] has 

not a clear idea in his head,” his vague sophisms are accepted 

gospel with many of our advanced divines. Here is Mr. 

Heard’s deliverance upon the subject :— 





















































“That we are born into the world ‘ children of wrath,’ and naturally ex- 
posed to His displeasure here as well as to eternal damnation hereafter, is one 
of those hasty inferences of theology from a few texts uncritically pieced 
together. The two passages in the Ephesians and the Colossians which 
are said to prove it, only suggest, as we read the expression réxva dpyns, 
not that we are objectively the children of God’s wrath, but only sub- 
jectively of a wrathful disposition. This genitive of the quality is a 
well-known Hebraism, which the commentators, in most cases better read 
in Greek than Hebrew scholarship, have overlooked. Assuming then un- 
critically that we are objects of God’s wrath, and not merely the subjects of 
our own passionate disposition, divines mistook the true meaning of dpyn, 
which is a phrase descriptive of violent sensual passion, and unfit to 
apply to the great and holy God. Hence on an uncritical interpretation of 
this phrase, there grew up a theology commonly known as Augustinian, 
and built upon a material view of original sin and its descent by genera- 
tion. ... . Had they [the Pietist party before and after the Reformation] 
affirmed the general Fatherhood of God, infant baptism would have returned 
to its true. meaning as a tender and expressive rite, signifying not the 
guilt, but the innocence of childhood ” (pp. 89-90). 




































































When we turn next to Mr. Henslow’s volume we find him 
discarding as unhistorical the account of our first parents’ 
temptation and fall ; insisting that “ there is no indication in 
Genesis whatever that Adam would not have died, even if he 
had not sinned ;” and that Paul, in arguing that death in the 
case of man has been the result of sin, is clearly illogical. He 
has himself reached such an elevation as to have the hardihood 
to say, “ The simple truth is that we have no evidence what- 
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ever that St. Paul was so inspired as to render his logic 
infallible.” At the same time Mr. Henslow admits the exist- 
ence of human depravity, and recognises in hereditary influ- 
ences and diseases proof of “ Original or Birth Disease.” 

Now we may notice Mr. Heard’s critical allusion about the 
inapplicability of opyn to the great and holy God as simply in- 
credible on the part of any sober interpreter who happens to 
have a Greek concordance within his reach. Over and over 
again is the word used of God, so that the criticism in this 
case is quite delusive. The best commentators, moreover, are 
against him.' Besides, if we only analyse the “living Hell” 
which opyn, if merely subjective, must be, we must surely come 
to the conclusion that its entertainers must be the objects of 
divine judgment. The “hasty inferences,” therefore, in the 
present case, are entirely Mr. Heard’s. 

Accepting, then, as sober fact the depravity of men, how are 
we to regard what Mr. Henslow denominates “ original or birth 
disease”? He says that “original or birth sin” may be 
regarded or described as “the inherited tendency to evil 
through the accumulated vice of ages.” He would make it 
simply the inheritance of the descendants of the vicious; so 
that in his view the man who has inherited a sound constitu- 
tion must attribute his depravity to an innate source within 
himself. If our physical constitution remains unimpaired, if 
we inherit no taint, then we are simply Adams who have fallen 
on our own account, and our depraved nature is due to “the 
power of entertaining an abstract idea as an object of thought, 
which, as I have explained, I believe to be fons et origo mali.” 

This tendency to resolve Original Sin into the scientific law 
of Heredity, and which treats the problem as if it were quite 
independent of God’s judgment on sin, is strangely superficial. 
For if I have simply inherited some taint from vicious fore- 
fathers, I feel so far relieved of responsibility, and am in a 
position to say my depravity is my misfortune, not my fault. 
In other words, the law of heredity tends to lighten respon- 
sibility rather than to deepen it. But when I come to analyse 
honestly my own heart, I find that sin proceeds from a nature, 
and for that sinful nature I stand convicted and condemned 


’ Cf, particularly Harless’ Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an der Ephesier 
in loco, and Monod’s Explication del Epitre de Saint Paul aux Ephésiens in loco. 
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before God. This is the mystery of the whole matter. I have 
inherited a certain nature, and the moment I can reflect upon 
that nature’s movements, I feel a condemned man before God. 
While, therefore, the law of heredity helps us to understand 
that the stream of generation may carry down much physical 
evil to posterity, it does not explain the sense of guilt which 
every child of Adam ordinarily descended from him comes in 
calm and sober moments of self-examination to entertain. 

The only solution of this subject is that which St. Paul sup- 
plies, that God has dealt with the race upon the principle of 
“representative responsibility,” dealing with our first parent as 
the representative of the race. Originally united with him, 
we find ourselves on reaching the period of reflection one with 
him in a sense of guilt. Our conviction of sin becomes a 
reproduction as it were of the sad scene in Paradise ; a God of 
love confronts us, and we realise that our whole nature has 
been in revolt against Him. We are all the more disposed by 
this consciousness of guilt to profit by the representative prin- 
ciple as it is applied in the case of the Second Adam and all 
who become His seed.’ 


There is another point regarding the fall which deserves a 
passing notice. Mr. Henslow, whose estimate we have seen of 
St. Paul’s logic is not very complimentary, asserts as follows :— 


“St. Paul in drawing an analogy between Adam and Christ makes the 
mistake of supposing death, which had been a universal law of nature 
through all ages of the world, to have first accrued to man through sin ; and 
that inasmuch as all human beings have died since Adam, he therefore con- 
cludes that it must have been in consequence of Adam’s particular trans- 
gression. However readily the analogy might have been accepted by his 
readers, science, philosophy, and religion prove that it is no longer tenable ; 
even if it were true of the spiritual death of the soul—with which subject 
we are not now specially concerned—it certainly is not true of the death of 
the body ” (p. 77). 


Dr. Matheson has entered upon this question, and has tried 
to show that there was set before man in Eden the possibility 
of a rise into a state of moral dignity through confidence in 
and communion with God; but through his choice he fell 
back into the animal condition to which mortality was 
attached. In this way he thinks he can reconcile Paul’s doc- 


1 Cf. Shedd’s Discourses and Essays, the essay on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Original 
Sin ;” also Wallace’s Representative Responsibility, pp. 39-81. 
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trine with evolution, and maintain the co-relation between sin 
and death even though death may be the result of purely 
physical processes. But in our view there need be no diffi- 
culty in maintaining at once the gift of immortality through 
the Divine inbreathing at man’s creation, the sense of which 
attaches still to the human spirit, and the judgment of death 
temporal and spiritual in consequence of human sin. We have 
already intimated our inability to adopt the idea that God is 
the parent of animated nature in the same way as He is the 
parent of the human race. The life communicated to all below 
man was different, as we believe, in kind, from the life com- 
municated to man. In the latter case, “like begat like :” man 
found himself in the image of God. As he became a “living 
soul” under the inbreathing of God, he was constituted, as we 
believe, a partaker in unending existence. But through the 
entrance of sin man so far became the victim of mortality, so 
that death temporal and spiritual was rightly regarded as “ the 
wages of sin.” To assert in opposition to this view that man 
would not have survived if he had not sinned, and that mor- 
tality attaches to him by virtue of'his animal descent, is a 
simple a priori speculation which we have no reason to accept 
as ‘any scientific certainty. We conclude, then, once more, 
regarding the fall of man and original sin, that the new light 
which comes from the law of heredity and from the solidarity 
of the race does not necessitate our surrender of the old doc- 
trine upon which the grandest of the theologies was professedly 
built. 

But we must hasten on. We shall not pause upon the 
views advocated by Mr. Heard on the person of Christ, his 
chapter thereupon being a hazy exposition of kenosis, or the 
voluntary self-emptying of Christ. Nor need we pause upon 
his caricature of the divine sovereignty and the doctrine of 
election, especially as we discussed this point with some care 
in our article of last year upon the American theologians. 
We must tarry for a moment or two, however, over the 
view of atonement which is again propounded in this new 
theology. 

And here it is instructive to turn first to Mr. Henslow. He 
is a devoted follower of the higher criticism in the person of 
Professor Robertson Smith, and the practical bearing of the 
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criticism in question is seen at once in the turn it gives to 
Mr. Henslow’s view of the atonement. He says :— 

“If we accept the view that the Levitical law was not made till the time 
of Ezra, we find this agrees with the fact that the prophets, before the 
captivity, knew nothing of a sacrificial atonement being necessary. . . . The 
idea of the necessity of atonement runs through the whole of the Levitical 
system, but it was unknown before the time of Ezra. The prophets of 
Israel do not speak of sacrifice as necessary, but just the reverse. ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice’ represents their idea. That repentance was 
followed immediately by Jehovah’s gracious forgiveness is what they preach. 
They have no concern in ritualism ” (pp. 130-1). 


But while he thus maintains, on the authority of Dr. Smith, 
that vicarious atonement was unknown as a working factor 
during the most part of Jewish history, he admits, in the end, 
that Jesus is said to have died for all men; but how his death 
reconciled men to God he declares we have no means of 
knowing, as it is left entirely unexplained (p. 150). Mr. 
Henslow is manifestly under the hallucination that repentance 
constitutes the only real satisfaction in God’s sight, and that 
the death of Christ was an accidental necessity in the pro- 
clamation of that gospel. 
_ Mr. Heard rejects the vicarious atonement on different 
grounds. He speaks glibly about such progress in juris- 
prudence as substitutes the idea of reformation for that of 
retribution. The vindictive stage is past and gone, and 
retribution is simply the germ of a reformatory system. He 
says :— 
“No judge now inflicts punishment merely in a retaliatory spirit, but as 

a warning to society that crime cannot be committed with impunity, and 
also as a lesson to the offender himself. In the purely vindictive treatment 
of crime there is no lesson at all to the wrong-doer. But when the retri- 
butive rises into the reformatory stage, the lesson to the offender becomes 
the leading thought of the two. The stage we are now entering on in the 
doctrine of the atonement corresponds to this third stage of jurisprudence. All 
intelligent teachers of theology now seek to find a moral basis for the 
doctrine of the atonement. . . . It is not so much as a debt, but as a disease, 
that we now think of sin. Hence we do not speak of satisfaction or sub- 
stitution, but of union jwith Christ: His death is our death to sin, His 
resurrection is our new life to righteousness ” (pp. 166-7). 


Now is it true that jurisprudence has made the radical change 
here indicated? Suppose that a murderer professed the 
deepest repentance, would the most enlightened law forego its 
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satisfaction? Suppose that his repentance was most genuine 
and real, would the law of any civilised country allow him to 
escape? Nay, would that repentant sinner indorse the law if 
it allowed him to go free? We venture to affirm that when 
the human conscience is most tender, and penitence is most 
genuine, there is above and behind all a cry for satisfaction, 
that all the vague sophisms of our age cannot silence or ignore. 
Law requires to be vindicated. And the only view of atone- 
ment which can appease the hunger of the heart is that which 
is offered in Christ “ bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” Vicarious suffering, in some forms, is a constant 
experience in human life. It lies thick as the leaves of 
autumn round about us, and the suffering of our Saviour unto 
death for us was vicarious, and consequently designed not only 
to uphold the law which we had broken, but also to lay us under 
perpetual obligation to Him who died for us, and afterwards 
rose again. Repentance, on the other hand, can be no 
atonement ; it is the gift of God, and when received only 
increases our obligation. Hence we come once more to the con- 
clusion that we need not relinquish the old doctrine of avicarious 
sacrifice and atonement provided by a loving Saviour, notwith- 
standing recent progress in jurisprudence and public morals. 

It is time, however, that we should draw our remarks to a 
conclusion. Had our space allowed, we should have liked to 
notice several other novelties which our heavy-laden age is being 
asked to receive as gospel novelties about post mortem salvation, 
resurrection, and the Second Advent. But we forbear. We 
would say in conclusion that it is not easy to write with patience 
of such a work as Mr. Heard’s, hasty in execution, crude in con- 
ception, without true reverence for the past, because he has 
failed to master or appreciate its performances. We might 
easily show that the drift of thought at the present time, tend- 
ing as it does to extend further and further “the reign of law,” 
is really in favour of that compact Calvinistic system which 
builds upon predestination, and carries order into all things. 
But its reign of law is the wise will of a sovereign God, who 
has maintained His position and given His glory unto none 
other, while He has lavished an infinite love upon the creatures 
of His hand. Above all partial dealing with His creatures, He 
extends the helping, saving hand to all who will commit their 
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destiny to His gracious keeping. But this most logical and 
compact system Mr. Heard has been at no pains to comprehend, 
“and so affects to despise. We imagine that his American 
brethren whose “new theology” he proposes in this book to 
focus and to formulate, will conclude that the work could be 
done a deal better at home. 

Mr. Henslow is not so tedious or pretentious, but as a recon- 
structor of theology, he is out of his sphere. He should 
stick to science and leave theological questions to those who 
have spent more time than his scientific duties admit of in 
their mastery. Neither his former volume nor his present one 
betrays the aptitude for theological discussion that recon- 
struction of theology requires. 

Dr. Matheson, while contrasting as we said at the outset 
most favourably with the English divines, has quite needlessly 
in our opinion deferred to the Spencerian spirit. His brilliant 
chapters are like prophetic visions ; they present in fascinating 
fashion his acute and ingenious speculations. We have re- 
cognised his laudable veneration for the old truth, and his 
desire to show how compatible it is with evolution. But when 
he speaks of evolution not only producing the Second Adam, 
but also securing His resurrection, and when he would per- 
suade us that out of the fruitful womb of evolution all the 
miracles of the Gospels and of the Old Testament times can 
have come, we altogether fail to follow him. We fear that 
this wholesale acceptance of evolution by professedly Christian 
thinkers is a hasty and ill-considered movement at the best. 
In a desire for philosophic unity, they seem to us to have 
overlooked difficulties which are as yet unsurmounted, and to 
all appearance insurmountable. To some of these we have 
referred ip the present paper, and others will occur to all who 
have given much attention to the subject. The conciliatory 
spirit which such writers as Dr. Matheson and Prof. Drummond 
exhibit towards men of science is altogether admirable. We 
would be the very last to wish it otherwise. But it may be- 
tray the acutest minds into very undesirable admissions. To 
accept the evolutionary process as set before the world by Mr. 
Spencer, in such a way as to insinuate that it is quite com- 
patible with special creation, with inspiration, with the miracles 
of prophets, of Christ, and of the apostles; above all, to 
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persuade us that it may embrace a law of resurrection which 
has had its first illustration in the resurrection of Christ, and 
that it is altogether favourable to our belief in immortality ; 
while, if Mr. Spencer were cross-questioned on the subject, he 
would, we are certain, repudiate all these elements of the 
Christian faith as worn-out reminiscences of the childhood of 
the world ;—such a course, we say, seems dangerous indeed. 
For our own part, the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, attested as these facts are by irresistible historic evidence, 
constitute all the ground we need for confidence towards God 
here and hereafter ; and the inspiration which, blessed be God, 
we can experience when in prayer we seek it, constitutes proof 
positive to us that God is still operative within the reign of 
law. And if the evolutionary process seems to us to have 
unmistakable hitches and hiatuses in it, where a mighty Will 
seems to be essential, and no law seems likely to mask His 
face, we can simply rejoice that these trysting-places are thus 
left us for meeting, so to speak, with the Lord Himself. His 
finger was manifested at the creation of matter, at the starting 
of gravitation, at the creation of man; He came to patriarchs 
and prophets ; He came in the person of Christ; He came 
again in His resurrection ; He comes in all the movements of 
grace. We rejoice in the revelations thus granted to us. We 
would in consequence be slow to substitute any vague evolu- 
tionary law for His welcome personal interposition, while at 
the same time His stately march in the steady order of nature, 
we would never in the least particular affect to disregard. 
ROB. M‘CHEYNE EDGAR. 


Art. IV.—A Stroll on the Via Appia. 
PART I. 


MONG the multitudinous objects of interest which claim 
the attention of the visitor to Rome, are its great 
national highways. Other objects, such as a ruin, a statue, or 
a picture, in virtue of their more specific associations and the 
more limited range of interest to which they appeal, may 
eclipse them in the immediateness of the attention which 
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they receive, and in the keenness of expectancy with 
which they are approached. But the greater that an object 
is, whether inherently or in virtue of its associations, the 
more time does it require to make a just impression of itself 
upon the mind, or to raise in the imagination the full flame of 
interest of which it is capable. Thus it is in regard to the 
highways of ancient Rome. They possess, but do not display, 
a wealth of interest ; and they reveal it only gradually, and 
as their historical associations are, as far as possible, examined 
in connection with their natural features. Both in them- 
selves and their associations, though of course in varying 
degree, these Roman highways richly reward the careful con- 
sideration of the visitor. And not least so that one along 
which we invite you to walk. - First in point of antiquity, 
and second to none in respect of historical interest, it 
possesses, besides, the charm of being associated with early 
Christian history, and the romance of having been recently 
disinterred after a sleep of centuries beneath the green sod. 

Before, however, directing our steps to it, there are some 
general features characteristic of these national highways of 
Rome to which we must advert. Both in their design and 
execution they are characteristic illustrations of that spirit of 
mastery which the Romans ever manifested in practical 
affairs. Alike as products of engineering genius and speci- 
mens of consummate workmanship they excite our admiration. 
Formed in the first instance for military ends, and for the 
purpose of securing the possessions won, in every direction, 
by Roman arms, directness and solidity were necessarily two 
of the primary qualities desiderated. What was wanted of 
them was that they should enable the chief of the army, with 
the utmost speed, to plant his troops at any of the chief 
points where invasion might be dreaded, or disaffection might 
appear. It was further requisite that the roads should be 
able to stand the tear and wear of the incessant and rapid 
movement of heavy arraaments and war material. 

Thus it came about that these highways treated with 
disdain, however formidable they might be, the natural 
features of the localities through which they stretched. In 
order to obtain a convenient gradient, mountain sides were 
cut into to a depth of fifty feet, while massive buttresses of 
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masonry stayed the flanks from beneath. Valleys were 
spanned by huge viaducts; marshes were drained; and 
tunnels were driven through mountain spurs (one upon the 
road from Puteoli to Naples being 2244 feet, or nearly half a 
mile in length, and 21 feet in breadth), in order that the 
way might hasten forwards, with as short a stride as possible, 
to its goal. Hence also, the two great qualities of solidity 
and fine finish which are characteristic of these ways, and 
are equally contributory to their permanence. 

The Roman military engineer, Vitruvius, has left us an 
account of the manner in which such roads were con- 
structed. From this it appears that the first step was to 
make the ground along the route marked out thoroughly 
sonnd aud trustworthy, by pounding or ramming it with 
beetles. It was next levelled, and the first bed of 
stones, not larger than could be lifted in one hand, was 
laid. Next came what was in reality a layer of concrete, 
consisting of rubble and pebbles imbedded in a matrix of 
lime. This was 9 inches thick, and was pressed hard to- 
gether, Above this, and fully more than a handbreadth in 
depth, was laid a bed of lime, mixed with small fragments of 
crockery ; and finally, into this stratum of coarse paste, as we 
may call it, were sunk the paving blocks or flags. The 
material of which these consisted depended upon the stone 
products of the region through which the highway passed. 
And this again in turn determined the form of the paving 
blocks, and the method of their joining. The Via Appia, 
resting, as it did, near its Romeward terminus, upon a stream 
of lava rock, is paved, from the tomb of Cecilia Metella 
southwards, with this material, which, being of igneous origin, 
presents itself in irregularly-shaped blocks. On the Via 
Flaminia, on the other hand, the paving-flags are of travertine, 
a reddish limestone, which can be cut into blocks of a uni- 
form size. But whatever might be the material employed, 
the greatest care was taken in the adjustment of their join- 
ings. And the result is, that after the lapse of upwards of 
2000 years, notwithstanding the wild life which has raged 
over them, spots may be found on the Via Appia and in the 
Forum, where both kinds of paving exhibit the perfection of 
the union of their blocks. 
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The causeway was made slightly convex so as to shoot off 
the rain into the canalis or gutter on either side ; and beyond 
these was a slightly-raised footpath for the pedestrian. Such 
roads were, from the layers in which they were constructed, 
styled strate, from which the German Strasse, and our own 
words “street” and “ strew ” are derived. 

All the Roman roads were not formed in so elaborate a 
manner as this. Those which led to less important places, 
and were consequently less frequented, were more slightly 
constructed, some being merely levelled and gravelled, or even 
simply levelled. And even in the case of those which were 
constructed after the manner above described, the nature of 
the foundation on which they rested, introduced modification 
of treatment and enabled the builder to dispense with some 
of the layers. Where, as in certain parts of the Via Appia, 
a foundation of rock was obtained, nothing more was required 
than the uppermost layer of lime and fragments of crockery, 
in which the paving flags were sunk. 

It has been computed that the Romans laid down in Italy 
itself, about 14,000 miles of highly finished roads, and it was 
one of their first cares, into the motive of which we need not 
inquire too closely, to provide the countries which they visited, 
our own among the number, with this institution, which, 
although in the first instance the weapon of military ascend- 
ency, became subsequently the instrument of uational unity 
and social civilisation. 

About a dozen roads of the type referred to radiated from 
Rome, forking out at varying distances from the city, into 
smaller branches. From the geographical form of Italy, the 
two most important of these were necessarily those which led 
to the north and the south, or the Flaminian and the Appian 
respectively. As the centre of importance of the national 
life oscillated, from tine to time, between the north and the 
south, each of these roads became, in turn, the channel along 
which rushed the eager life of the nation. 

Formed in the year 312 B.c., the Via Appia was first turned 
to great military account in the brilliant but finally disastrous 
invasion of Italy (280-275 B.c.), by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 
It was by this way, as also by the Via Latina, which branched 
off from it, that the Roman legions swept southwards, as they 
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hastened to meet that noble-minded foe, who could conquer 
them although he could not profit by his victories, nor pre- 
serve himself from ultimate defeat. At a later period, in the 
thrilling days of the early Empire, the Via Appia, as we shall 
afterwards find, became the scene of many of the characteristic 
and memorable events of Roman history. 

The Via Flaminia or northern road extending from Rome to 
Ariminum on the Adriatic Sea, or about 200 miles, was formed 
in the year 220 B.c., immediately upon the complete subjugation 
of the Gauls. Constructed in the first instance with the view 
of riveting that most important triumph, it falls just within the 
period which associates it with that romance of war, the second 
Punic campaign. Along this route swept the legions, one of 
them commanded by C. Flaminius, the maker of the road, which 
were hurried forward to check the irresistible Carthaginian, 
who having forced the Alps, and wrested Cis-Alpine Gaul from 
the hand of Scipio, had defeated the Romans at the stream 
Trebia (217 B.c.), and driven them to take refuge for the 
winter in the fortress of Placentia. Backward along this same 
highway, making for Rome, swept the two great armies; the 
Roman one under Flaminius endeavouring to overtake that of 
Hannibal, who by out-manceuvring and stealing a march upon 
the Roman, had got ahead of him. They came within touch 
of each other at the Lake Trasimene. As we saw the lake 
in spring, surrounded by its bare little hills, its olive-tinted 
waters lying mild and peaceful in the full moonlight, it did 
not seem to be possible that a scene so tranquil and innocent 
looking should be identified with one of the tragedies of Roman 
history. Yet so it is; for it was here that having tempted 
Flaminius into the pass, and having surrounded him, Hannibal 
struck that blow which resulted in the death of the Roman 
General upon the scene of his more peaceful exploits, the 
massacre of 15,000 men, and the capture of an equal number. 
The stream which runs into the lake, and which to this day 
bears the tell-tale name of Sanguinetto, ran blood and gave a 
darker hue to the waters than those which they exhibited as 
we saw them gleaming in the moonlight. 


... Lroam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home : 





Via Flaminia. 


For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 
Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 
And torrents, swollen to rivers with their gore, 
Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o’er. 


Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough ; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
Lay where their roots are ; but a brook hath ta’en 
A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 
A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling waters red. 


CuiLpE Haroxp, Canto iv., lxii. Ixv. 


The apprenticeship to war thus served by the Via Flaminia, 
initiated it into the rarer and darker experiences of Roman 
warfare. The first grooves sculptured on its face by chariot 
wheels, and the earliest clouds of dust raised from it, were those 
caused by armies aiming at the retrieving of disasters, and yet 
only succeeding in adding to them. The thunder-storm which 
had swept down from the Alps, and had dealt destruction to 
Roman hopes at the Trebia and the Trasimene, seemed to be 
about to discharge its fury upon the capital itself. Greatly to 
the relief however of the insulted Romans, who, although they 
would never have brooked surrender, must at that moment 
have fought, even pro aris et focis, at great disadvantage, the 
thunderbolt did not fall. Demoralised by the splendid 
achievements of Hannibal, and by the secret unconfessed dread 
of a repetition in the capture of Rome, of the disaster which it 
had suffered more than a century and a half previously at the 
hands of the Gauls, we almost doubt whether at this dismal 
moment the Romans would have been capable of showing that 
insolent contempt of the enemy which soon afterwards (211 
B.C.) they did, in putting up to sale the site of Hannibal’s 
camp, when he had pitched the same within five miles of 
Rome, and ravaged up to its very gates. In the meantime the 
cloud veered away from Rome and settled down upon Capua, 
whither the centre of interest was transferred, with the result 
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that throughout the remainder of this campaign the Via Appia 
became the line of Roman activity. 

Brighter associations for Rome wreathed themselves at a 
later date with the name of the Via Flaminia. When Cesar 
had crossed the Rubicon, this road, instead of being thronged 
with patriotic defenders of the constitution pouring northwards, 
determined to resist the aggression of the great captain, had 
been cleared by the spell of his conquests and the terror of his 
name. It lay open to the bold destroyer of constitutional law, 
inviting him after long absence to make an easy entrance into 
the city, and crown his return with an immediate and brilliant 
féte. But Cesar, who had ever a strong instinct for discovering 
the proper work of the hour, postponed his entry into the 
capital, and turning aside, rested not until he had hunted 
Pompey out of Italy. 

As the great avenue which led to the whole of the empire 
lying north of Rome herself, to the two provinces of Gaul, that 
within and that beyond the Alps, to what was par excellence 
the Province (now Provence), and finally to Hispania or Spain 
itself, the Via Flaminia was of the utmost importance to Rome. 
This was clearly marked by the conduct of the Emperor 
Augustus, who, while assigning the other national highways to 
the care of persons of consular rank as road-surveyors, charged 
himself with the care of this one (27 B.c.); and repaired it 
throughout its whole length in preparation for his march into 
the provinces on his way to Spain, whither he was bound 
ostensibly for the purpose of pacifying disturbances, but really 
for that of freshening his laurels by a little military glory, and 
quickening his subjects’ appreciation of him by a short absence. 
It was along this route, at a later date (9 B.c.), that Augustus, 
having met them at Ticinum, escorted the remains of his 
beloved step-son Drusus, through the snow, to their last resting- 
place in the imperial mausoleum situated on the Via Flaminia, 
burying with them the fond hopes that he had cherished of 
his being his successor. 

Of the arches which Augustus erected, one at either end of 
the Via, to commemorate his repair of it, that at Ariminum 
still stands. 

At a considerably later date this highway associates itself 
with another illustrious name, for it was upon it, at a distance 
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of two miles from Rome, at the Pons Milvius (Ponte Molle), 
that Maxentius, one of the six Caesars, who at that date 
-(312 A.D.) was contending for the imperial throne, lost his life, 
when routed by his brother-in-law Constantine the Great. As 
often occurs in life, the issue of that event was of much more 
importance than its ostensible ground or cause. The struggle 
was of a most critical and momentous character. Paganism 
and Christianity wrestled for the place of being the counsellor 
and the ally of the master of the world. The fortunes of Chris- 
tianity as a new power in the world entering upon its career, 
were most deeply involved in the issue of this contest between 
Maxentius and Constantine. The favouring power, through 
its absorption of Christianity into the State system, exercised 
so commanding an influence upon its outward career, that it is 
impossible for us to imagine what that course would have been 
had Christianity refused absorption, and preserved throughout 
its native independence of the secular power. It is vain to 
speculate upon what might have been the form presented by 
Christian and general history in Europe had the victory here 
gone to the other side; but the triumph of Constantine meant 
the cessation of the barbarities and persecutions of Diocletian, 
and the application of the Edict of Milan, or that of universal 
religious toleration. The protection, fostering care, and general 
good offices towards Christianity of Constantine, were all the 
more certainly insured, for had it not been when he was upon 
his way to meet Maxentius that the cross with its famous 
motto, “ By this conquer,” had appeared to him in the noon- 
day sky ? 

These scenes, so intimately associated with the entrance of 
Christianity upon its public career in the world, in alliance 
with the secular power, form an appropriate and grateful subject 
for the painter’s brush for the adornment of the papal galleries, 
and have been powerfully represented by Giulio Romano in two 
pictures after designs by Raphael, in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
In the crowded one, which commemorates the victory of Con- 
stantine, may be seen the little river Cremera, spanned by the 
Pons Milvius, The troops of Maxentius in wild retreat block up 
the stream, in whose waters, sunk by the weight of his armour, 
the leader of the retreat himself found his grave. Constantine, 
securely seated on his charger, and with the labarum or sacred 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIIIL. 21 
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banner with its device and motto (“In hoe signo vinces”) 
floating above him, moves forward to secure a victory, the full 
significance of which none of those who were engaged in the 
obtaining of it could guess. Another representation of the same 
scene may be found on the southern aspect of the Arch of 
Constantine. 

But we must now direct our steps to the Via Appia, which 
is still richer in historical remains and associations than that 
on which we have lingered. If we demand an explanation of 
how it was that this highway became so thoroughly identified 
from an early period with the history of Rome, it is not difficult 
to find one at once natural and satisfactory. The laying down 
of this Via was immediately due, we may say, to the defeat 
inflicted wpon the Romans at the Caudine Forks in the year 
321 B.c., when their army was forced to surrender by the 
Samnites, the highlanders of Campania, and the most formidable 
of the original inhabitants of Italy, whom the Romans encoun- 
tered in the course of their long struggle to achieve national 
unity through universal conquest. Reprisals made upon the 
Samnites in the following year by the aid of flagrant treachery, 
could not be regarded as having effected a permanent settle- 
ment of the contest. It was only by bringing the country 
within touch of Rome that the dangers of revolt and surprise 
could be prevented. To secure immunity from these the con- 
struction of this great national highway was begun in the year 
312 B.c., and it was laid down, in the first instance, between 
Rome and Capua, or a distance of 142 miles, by a blind magis- 
trate, Appius Claudius, from whom it derived its name. 

But while the disaster at the Caudine Forks may have been 
the immediately determining motive to the formation of this 
highway, there was one circumstance which had been in exist- 
ence prior to the birth of Rome, and had only awaited the 
organisation of a national life there, to force itself as a danger 
upon the notice of the youthful power, and to reveal the neces- 
sity of her possessing some instrument by which she might 
counteract it. This was the immemorial occupation of southern 
Italy by Greek colonies. However they might regard the 
national traditions which assigned them a Greek origin, the 
Romans from a very early period of their history realised, that 
it was part of their destiny to recognise countries beyond the 
seas, as powers with which they required to reckon. Before 
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national unity had been achieved by Rome’s conquest of the 
various tribes, the shores of Italy had been anew invaded, and 


- her lands occupied by foreign colonists. As soon as her hands 


were free, Rome proceeded to grapple with the problem pre- 
sented to her by the southern extremity of her dominion in the 
two Sicilies. The close of the Samnite wars in 290 B.c., which 
resulted in giving to the Romans the leadership of all Italy, 
was followed a few years afterwards (275 B.c.) by the expulsion 
from southern Italy of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. These suc- 
cessful movements naturally led at a later date to fuller know- 
ledge and to more adventurous enterprises. 

The time came when the splendour of the East dazzled the 
Romans, fired the only vein of imagination which they possessed, 
the grossly practical and material, and involved them in that 
large section of their career, which is dyed if not stained with 
gorgeous fiery Oriental hues. Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt 
all presented to Roman military ambition, Roman lust of gold, 
and Roman hunger, attractions which were quite irresistible ; 
so that in a short time the beaten path to greatness was the 
subjugation of some Eastern potentate, the plunder of Oriental 
treasures, and the gratuitous feeding with Egyptian corn of the 
idle rabble population of Rome. When this became the settled 
direction of Roman ambition, it became necessary to establish 
more direct communication between the capital and the southern 
ports of Italy. This was to a considerable extent accomplished 
by the direct route. which was laid down in the 142 miles of 
the Via Appia which connected Rome with Capua. Uniting 
there with the existing roads of the district it did much to 
facilitate the intercourse of Rome with her newly-won district 
of Samnium, and with the maritime region which lay beyond 
it. The connection however was not made perfect, until Cesar 
completed the road by carrying it forward 238 miles, from 
Capua to Brundusium, the modern Brindisi. This completion 
of the Via Appia very properly fell to the hand of one, who did 
so much to strengthen the eastward bent, which, as he stepped 
into the arena of public life, he found to be already characteris- 
ing the history of his country. The laurels of his great 
opponent Pompey, who little imagined that they were doomed 
so soon to wither upon his brow, had been plucked in the fields 
of Pontus, and the force of circumstances at this time greatly 
intensified this bent for a period of nearly twenty years (49-31 
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B.c.). One could not have anticipated that the battles which 
should decide the fate of Rome, when torn in pieces by the 
agony of the great civil war, would take place on foreign soil. 
Yet so it was, for none of the three great actions from which 
pheenix-like Rome rose into new life and power, were fought 
within her own shores. Alike the burial of the republic and 
the birth of the empire took place abroad. Pharsalia, where 
in 49 B.c. Caesar defeated Pompey and annihilated the Senate ; 
Philippi, where, seven years later, Antony and Octavian over- 
threw Cassius and Brutus, and extinguished all hope of the 
revival of the republic ; and Actium, where in 31 B.c. Octavian 
routed Antony, and laid the foundation-stone of the empire, 
were all towns of Greece. During this period of transition, 
the Via Appia was the great artery of high Roman life. Among 
the countless times which they traversed it, one occasion in 
the life of each claims special attention. Along it Pompey 
passed in ignoble headlong flight to ultimate defeat and death, 
while some years later there hastened along it Rome-wards, a 
youth, wise, self-reliant, and capable beyond his years, the 
young Augustus, the destined author of a new era. But with 
such a thoroughfare as this, a whole galaxy of distinguished 
names associates itself. It was frequented by men of every 
rank and profession; by the general and pretender Antony, 
the statesman Cicero, the soldier Agrippa, the poet Horace, 
and political antagonists and rancorous enemies like Clodius 
and Milo. 

But all the life with which the Via Appia pulsated was not 
of this public and serious cast. The Romans had lighter as 
well as graver passions, and among these, especially from the 
rise of the Empire, were those for luxury and enjoyment. The 
wealthier classes loved to leave behind them 

Fumum ... . strepitumque Rome, 
though if the modern Roman sky be at all a fair representative 
of ancient days, we cannot but think that they must have been 
hard to please in the matter of atmospheric purity, and to yield 
to the varied charms which enticed them into the country 
lying to the south of Rome. Cicero himself had several villas 
whither he resorted for refreshment, when fevered and ex- 
hausted by the anxieties of his studious trimming to keep him- 
self ever upon the crest of the wave, and by the vicissitudes of 
his shifty career. With his rich endowment of talents and 
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tastes, he was ever busy, whether as advocate, statesman, or 
student and writer on philosophic and ethical questions. 
- Alike in the glare of public life and in the shade of eclipse, 
he was ever equally active, only altering his pursuits to suit his 
circumstances. Many a journey did he make along the Via 
Appia to one or other of his sumptuous villas, alike when 
seeking the cool hill-breezes of Tusculum, the invigorating sea- 
air of Formiz or Antium, sea-bathing at Baie, or the full cup 
of enjoyment afforded by the voluptuous perfections of Pompeii. 

About a century later the way was thronged with crowds of 
wealthy health and pleasure seekers pressing towards Pompeii, 
intent upon enjoyment, and little dreaming of that fell cata- 
strophe which was to wind in a shroud, as yet only partially 
removed, their favourite haunt, the seat of so much gaiety, 
luxury, and moral corruption. 

To complete our sketch of the associations of this highway, 
one dark line must be added, which we shall examine more 
closely hereafter. All that requires to be said at present is, 
that in accordance with the Roman law, which forbade 
intra-mural burial, and devoted their great highways to this 
object, the Via Appia was throughout a course of many miles 
lined on either side with tombs. 

Let us now, turning our backs, for the day, on Rome, drive 
out along this celebrated route, and surrender ourselves wholly 
to the unique and varied charms which it presents. Every 
well-regulated mind must be offended by the grievance which 
it encounters on the very threshold of the excursion, that it 
cannot see where the Via Appia begins. Approaching it as we 
did by the Arch of Constantine and Via San Gregorio (the 
ancient Via Triumphalis, along which the processions swept 
to the Capitol), observing at that corner a tavern with the sign, 
“ Bono Diavolo,” here, on the right, a rope-walk, and farther 
off yonder the gigantic ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, we take 
particular note of a cottage in a vineyard. on the left, as this 
marks out not merely the site, but some of the actual deep- 
buried remains of the Porta Capena, one of the ancient city 
gates, and that from which of old the Via Appia was reckoned. 
The site of the first milestone being known, measurement and 
excavation led to the laying bare in 1868 of some of the remains 
both of the gate and the highway. Parts of the causeway and 
of the two side-paths for foot-passengers were brought to light. 
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These excavations, however, have been filled in again, and 
these most interesting remains have been restored to the dark- 
ness, damp, and sleep in which for centuries they had been 
wrapped. 

We hasten forward, however, eager to reach the point at 
which the distinctive character of the Via may be said to begin. 
Passing under the Arch of Drusus, by which the Apostle Paul 
entered Rome, we find ourselves at length, at a distance of 
about three miles from the Porta Capena, in front of the huge 
circular fortress-like building, known as the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella. 

The prospect which here opens before us is so unique, and 
in its whole character so appropriate to the place, that one 
cannot but feel that a distinctive feature of ruined Rome, 
and a source of exquisite enjoyment, would have been lack- 
ing had this scene been wanting. Yet it was only about 
thirty years ago (1850-1853), that the unearthing and clearing 
away of the rubbish which for centuries had obliterated this 
highway took place. The larger remains, ruins of temples and 
tombs, reared their heads aloft, and gave irresistible evidence to 
the existence of some aneient order of things that had crumbled 
away into dark oblivion. The number and variety of the 
visible remains, and the regularity of their spacing, due to the 
fact, of their lining the opposite sides of a road, should have 
proved irresistibly stimulating and suggestive to minds reared 
in an atmosphere of reverence for the past; but centuries of 
apathy towards those venerable broken-hearted witnesses had 
fostered in the minds of the surrounding landed proprietors so 
erroneous a conception of their rights of possession, that Pio 
Nono had the greatest difficulty in reclaiming what belonged 
to the nation, and in carrying out those excavations, which 
have resulted in putting the world in possession of the most 
interesting eleven miles of roadway which it contains. 

The clearing out of the soil and rubbish which in the course 
of centuries had accumulated to the depth of several feet has 
resulted in the laying bare to view of many remains beyond the 
reconstruction even of conjecture, and also of the black lava 
slabs with which the causeway was paved. 

Looking along the road, we observe that the ruins gradually 
decline in size and condition. Like a ripple, they die away 
into insignificance. By the time that the Via is spanned by a 
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low railway bridge, the remains have subsided into very small 
proportions, consisting often of the mere “ disjecta membra” 
of some more important edifice which has disappeared, or 
gently swelling grass-grown mounds, which fail to suggest to 
even the most ardent sympathy any idea of their previous use 
and history. ROBERT LORIMER. 


ArT. V.—Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical Biography. 


IV.— WILLIAM WILSON, PASTOR PERTHENSIS. 
[FIRST PAPER. ] 


HEN the case of Professor Simson of Glasgow was drag- 
ging its weary length through the courts of the Church, 
one of the sources from which evidence was sought, upon which 
to convict him of heresy, was the memories and note-books of 
those who had attended his classes. Of former students under 
citation to give evidence, though never actually examined, one 
was a native of Glasgow, having been born in the Gallowgate, 
9th November 1690. 

The student’s father, Gilbert Wilson, had been proprietor 
of an estate near East Kilbride in Lanarkshire ; but, for the 
crime of being a staunch Presbyterian, his property was con- 
fiscated, his moveables were sold at the Cross of Glasgow, and 
he was forced to seek concealment from persecutors in the’ 
“dreary, dreary moorland” of Sheriffmuir. For food in his 
lonely lurking-place, and for knowledge of his pursuers’ move- 
ments, the outed laird was indebted to a devoted female 
domestic, who lived to serve the son not less faithfully than 
she had served the father." After spending an entire winter 
in this homeless fashion, Gilbert Wilson made good his escape 
to Holland, the refuge of many of his fellow-sufferers, and 
there remained till the Revolution, in 1688, when he came 
over with the Prince of Orange. 

Shortly afterwards he married a niece of the wife of the 
Stirling martyr, James Guthrie, she having, through the in- 





' It was this female who, at liberty to speak with the freedom of an aged 
and valued retainer, said to William Wilson at a crisis of his life, “ Tak’ 
tent, Mr. William, tak’ tent what ye’re doin’, for I fear, if things gang on 
this way, I’ll get y’r meat to carry to the muir, as I did y’r guid father’s 


afore ye.” 
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fluence of uncle and aunt, renounced Episcopacy, in which she 
had been brought up, and espoused the Presbyterian cause, 
although disowned and disinherited by her father for so doing. 
To their eldest born, Gilbert Wilson and Isabella Ramsay gave 
the name of William, in honour of the Prince of Orange, de- 
voted him from his birth to the service of the Prince of Peace, 
and in due time entered him as a student of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. While yet a youth of thirteen, William Wilson solemnly 
but secretly dedicated himself to God; a year later he joined 
the membership of the Church, and frequently thereafter com- 
posed and signed covenants with God, and drew out what he 
called “ Errands to Christ” as often as he attended the celebra- 
tion of the Supper Sacrament.’ 

It shows how deeply party lines were even then drawn, and 
how high party spirit had risen in the Church of Scotland, that 
when William Wilson had finished his Divinity studies in 1712, 
his expectations of being taken on trials for licence by his own 
Presbytery were not realised. So far from his application 
being favourably received, obstacles were thrown in the way of 
it being entertained, and for a time there seemed no prospect of 
the Glasgow student having probationary trials assigned him 
by any Presbytery of the Church. 

To this obstructing of his way to the ministry two influences 
may have contributed. First, the nature of the views he was 
known to hold regarding the Oath of Abjuration. While the 
majority of Scotch ministers took the oath and formed what 
was termed the party of “ Clear Brethren,” a minority, called 
“the Scruplers,” refused to burden their consciences with what 
they regarded as imposed in the interests of Episcopacy. The 
Scruplers had among their number such men as Boston of 
Ettrick and Hog of Carnock, and it was with them the 
Glasgow student was known to be in sympathy. This was not 
satisfactory to his Presbytery, the greater number of the clerical 
members being of the Clear persuasion.? The other hostile 
influence was that of Professor Simson. It would not be 


1 As a specimen of these Communion Errands the following may be 
given :—“ That the Lord would revive His work in my mind and soul, that 
I may see sin, and see the remedy ; and that I may win to lay faith’s grip 
upon the Lord Jesus, and to cleave to Him by faith.” 

2 “The Presbytery of Glasgow were dissatisfied with my conduct about 
the oath, and I had not the prospect then of entering on trials anywhere else, 
and did not know what Presbytery would receive me.”— Wilson's Diary. 
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difficult for the acute occupant of the Divinity Chair to per- 
ceive that he did not command the respect nor the assent of 
his student from the Gallowgate, and that doubtless led him to 
look upon young Wilson unfavourably. Showing his unfriend- 
liness at a subsequent date in a more decided form, the Pro- 
fessor would, it need not be doubted, do nothing to help for- 
ward the candidate; it is not improbable such influence 
as he possessed in the Glasgow Presbytery was exercised in a 
manner positively obstructive. What Glasgow withheld, an- 
other Presbytery put within reach of the aspirant to the minis- 
try. Having occasion to be within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Dunfermline, Wilson found there not a few men after 
his own heart, with whom he speedily formed intimate friend- 
ships." Acting upon the suggestion of some of the brethren, 
he procured transference from the west to the east, and having 
made a satisfactory appearance, he was exhorted and licensed 
by Mr. Ralph Erskine, speaking as the mouth of the Presby- 
tery, on the 23d September 1713. 

But the existence of parties and the influence of partisanship 
were to be more forcibly brought home to William Wilson in 
connection with what seemed to offer the prospect of a settle- 
ment as an ordained minister. The parish of Dalry, in the 
Presbytery of Irvine, was at that time vacant. Hearing the 
Dunfermline licentiate well reported of, and having successfully 
approached the patron for a hearing of him on two successive 
Sabbaths, the people of Dalry found themselves knit to the 
young preacher, and so indicated to the Presbytery their desire 
to secure him as their minister. Information of this movement 
having reached Professor Simson, he exerted himself to render 
it abortive, writing letters to members of the Irvine Presbytery, 
in which he endeavoured to work upon their jealousies by 
warning them of the dispersing and thinning effect such a settle- 
ment would have upon their own congregations. The majority 
of. the Presbytery had no sympathy with the views of Wilson, 
and so readily fell in with the Professor’s endeavours to thwart 
the parishioners of Dalry in their efforts to get the man of their 
choice. The settlement was opposed by the Presbytery, which 
led to the case being appealed by the people to the Synod. 
Ultimately the Dalry call was set aside, one coming from the 


1 “The Presbytery of Dunfermline is an honest [faithful] Presbytery.”— 
Wilson’s Diary. 
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city in which Wilson’s ministerial life was to be spent; but 
with what shrewdness he surveyed the situation, while he 
sought to discern and acquiesce in a higher disposal than that 
of man, this extract from his diary, interesting for other reasons, 
makes sufficiently plain :-— 

“The Presbytery continue their opposition to me. The cause is their 
fears that I be of different principles from themselves. The opposition I 
have made to Professor Simson is at the bottom of all. But I look to an 
higher hand ; and I may find that this trying providence comes from the 
Lord. It speaks out my unfaithfulness in preaching the Gospel of Christ, 
my little concern for the good of souls, my selfishness in preaching, and my 
unfruitfulness in the work.” ! 

The call to Perth was one that gave complete satisfaction to 
Wilson. It came after the licentiate had preached on a 
Sabbath, “ with very much enlargement,” and had also de- 
livered a week-day sermon; it was a unanimously signed call, 
one in the procuring of which he had no hand, and, best of all, 
“it is a quiet and orderly gospel call, free of the encumbrances 
which are very common in our day—no presentation from a 
Patron, or anything of this kind.”* 

The ordination took place on lst November 1716, and 
in virtue of that day’s procedure William Wilson became 
third minister of the burgh and congregation of Perth. The 
senior minister at this time was the Rev. Thomas Black, who 
had been a Perth minister from 1698. He presided at Wilson’s 
ordination, and the two lived on terms of pleasant ministerial 
fellowship till death dissolved their relation. The second 
minister was the Rev. John Fleming, who came to Perth in 
1713, and who died in 1721. The choice of his successor 
brought no small trouble to the minister of the third charge. 
It fell upon the Rev. William Stewart, at that time minister 
of Blairgowrie. Wilson was opposed to the translation of 
Stewart, the two belonging to conflicting ecclesiastical parties. 
Although the third minister accepted the inevitable when he 
saw opposition to be vain, and omitted not to pray for the 
pastor-elect, the settlement proved an unhappy one for all 
parties concerned. So long as William Stewart was minister 
of the rural charge, he was beloved by his flock and esteemed 
by his brethren; but on being translated to the county town, 
as the result of his strenuous endeavours, matters changed for 


' Memoirs of the Rev. William Wilson, M.A., by the Rev. A. Ferrier, 
chap. iii. p. 128. * Ibid. p. 134. 
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the worse. He had formerly complained of the fatigues con- 
nected with such a widely extended parish ; he now began to 
long for return to the barony of Blairgowrie, that “fair gift 
even for a queen to give,” as it is termed in Scott's Abbot. 
His former parishioners were willing to recall him, but the 
Synod of Perth and Stirling refused to allow the return to take 
place. Thwarted and soured, Mr. Stewart rendered himself 
unpleasant to all around him, and made the minister of the third 
charge the special recipient of his spleen. It was hard to 
bear, hard to have his forenoon preaching animadverted upon 
and contradicted by the afternoon occupant of the pulpit, and 
hard to have expressions torn from their connection and held 
up to ridicule. At one time Wilson felt this trial of uncon- 
genial colleagueship wellnigh unbearable, and seriously con- 
templated freeing himself from it by accepting a call to Rhynd, 
at a considerable sacrifice of means and of preference for town 
over rural life. But while very wearied of this yoke of uncon- 
geniality, and accusing himself of sometimes murmuring at 
the providence of God in “ trysting him with a collegiate life,” 
Wilson displayed for upwards of eleven years a spirit of meek- 
ness and forbearance that did him infinite credit. The death 
of Mr. Stewart, which took place in January 1733, altered the 
situation in more ways than one. It put an end to what at 
times was little short of an agony, and it led to Wilson 
becoming minister of the second charge. At the time of his 
appointment to be third minister, there were no funds available 
for the payment of the stipend promised to him. In this 
dilemma the Magistrates and Town Council deemed themselves 
warranted in appropriating to the purpose funds derived from 
certain lands called Blackfriars and Charter House. Their 
right to do so was called in question, Wilson himself being 
among the earliest to do so, and the result was that, on the 
matter being inquired into judicially, it was. found that the 
Magistrates were acting illegally in diverting these funds from 
the hospital of the burgh. Left with funds only adequate for 
the maintenance of two ministers, the municipal authorities 
resolved, at the date of Mr. Stewart’s death, to translate the 
third minister to the emoluments of the second, and suppress 
the third charge quoad civilia entirely. This was accordingly 
done at a meeting of Town Council held on the 22d October 1733, 
in virtue of which William Wilson drew the stipend of the second 
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minister of Perth, although two months earlier he had been 
by the Commission of Assembly suspended from the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland! Bearing in mind the satisfaction 
expressed by him when he came to Perth on the strength of a 
call, “ with no presentation from a patron, or anything of this 
kind,” it is somewhat strange to find Mr. Wilson accepting with- 
out scruple a presentation from the Perth Magistrates and Town 
Council in such unequivocal terms as these : “ The Magistrates 
and Town Council, as patrons of the kirk and parish of Perth, 
do hereby translate Mr. William Wilson, one of the ministers 
of this burgh, who was third minister, to the stipend which 
was payable to Mr. William Stewart, the second minister, now 
removed by death; and they do hereby, as patrons foresaid, 
present the said Mr. William Wilson to the second minister’s 
stipend from and since Michaelmas last, and in all time coming 
during his incumbency as one of the ministers of this 
burgh.” ? 

For a quarter of a century William Wilson was a preacher 
of the Gospel in Perth. By his fellow-townsmen he was 
held in the utmost respect as a man of integrity, of un- 
swerving attachment to truth, and of unwearied effort for 
the highest good of the community. The respect which “a 
righteous man” secures for himself soon deepened into the 
affection which “the good man” alone calls forth. With 
nothing of boasting, with strict truthfulness, this Pastor 
Perthensis could testify to the feelings with which he was 
regarded at the time of the proposed translation to Rhynd : 
“The whole people of the town cleave to me with the utmost 
affection. All of them did, in the strongest manner, express 
their unwillingness to part with me. The serious people 


1 “Life and Times of the Rev. William Wilson, A.M.,” by John 
Eadie, LL.D. (United Presbyterian Fathers), chap. iv. p. 124. No notice of 
this presentation to stipend is taken by Ferrier in his Memoirs of Wilson, 
nor by Dr. Scott in his Fasti Eccles. Scot. The latter, in his enumeration 
of the ministers of the seeond charge, gives the date of Stewart’s death 1723 
instead of 1733, and he makes Stewart’s successor to be David Black, son of 
the senior minister. But David Black was not ordained till 14th June 1737, 
and then his ordination was as third minister, the ecclesiastical suppression 
of the third charge not taking place till 1741, the year after Wilson’s deposi- 
tion, when, large numbers of the people having seceded with him, a third 
charge was not considered necessary. In 1756 David Black was translated 
to the first charge, and John Bonar from Cockpen succeeded him in the 
second. The third charge was erected into a parish, with the New or West 
Kirk as the place of worship, in March 1807. 
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through the country are very anxious for my continuance in 
Perth.”’ Such popularity as this implies was not secured by 
him who enjoyed it all through his ministry by a diligent 
cultivation of the art of pleasing all and offending none. 
Possessing considerable faculty for judging character, not 
without a certain dry humour,’ Wilson could be firm when 
firmness was required, and was not careful to free himself from 
the ill-will of those whom he withstood to the face. Thus he 
spoke out freely from the pulpit in condemnation of “these 
seminaries of or incentives to the overspreading wickedness 
and profaneness of the age, who go under the name of assem- 
blies and balls ;” he took his part with the Session in their 
endeavour to suppress some sort of theatrical performance 
which had been introduced into the public school, and in sifting 
reports affecting the character of the master of the Grammar 
School; and he deemed it his duty to expose what he considered 
the profanity of a travelling showman, who brought to the town 
a picture of the suffering Saviour for the purpose of profiting by 
the exhibition of the work of art. Such plain speaking and 
faithful witnessing in the interests of morality secured for 
Wilson the cordial dislike of some. Especially was this the 
case with a club of freethinkers in Perth, the members of 
which determined to let him know and feel the weight of their 
resentment. Accordingly, one Tuesday night there was handed 
in at his house, by some persons unrecognised, an anonymous 
document containing several malicious insinuations and un- 
generous imputations. Among other charges brought against 
him, was that of being responsible for the mob which threat- 
ened violence to the exhibitor of paintings dealing with sacred 
subjects, whose exhibition Wilson had publicly denounced. 





1 Ferrier’s Memoirs, chap. ii. p. 173. 

2 The following incidents may be taken to illustrate the above estimate :— 
A woman came repeatedly to converse with him, professing to be in spiritual 
concern. Everything he could think of was said in the way of guiding and 
enlightening, but all to no purpose. One day he looked his visitor steadfastly 
in the face, and said with firmness, ‘‘ Woman, I am afraid you are in league 
with the enemy.” The leer of countenance with which this thrust was 
received, and the quickness with which the professed anxious inquirer slunk 
away, amply justified the course taken. Overtaking him, as he was riding 
to assist his friend the laird of Culfargie at Abernethy Sacrament, one of 
two would-be wits said, with the pertness of youth, ‘So, Mr. Wilson, you 
are going to bury the Church of Scotland to-day.” ‘‘Ay, ay,” was his 
rejoinder, with simulated surprise ; “and is she dead?” 
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Copies of this “ unsubscribed missive” were at the same time 
freely distributed in and around, and even at a distance from, 
Perth. But the assailed minister proved himself quite equal 
to the requirements of the occasion. At the time the attack 
reached him, he was preparing a series of sermons containing 
a statement in summary of the truths of the Gospel. The 
substance of what he thereafter preached Wilson committed to 
the press, and published, with the following for title-page :— 








‘The Blessedness lost in the First Adam, to be found in Christ the 
Second Adam. With a Preface prefixed, to the Gentlemen of the 
Deistical Principles in or around the Burgh of Perth.’ 

The preface, dated “ Perth, Sept. 16, 1735,” is written with 
great plainness and force. In it the writer tells the free- 
thinkers he is persuaded they know the untruthfulness of their 
insinuations against his character, although he is not surprised 
at their treatment of him, for which his Master had prepared 
him. He knows, he goes on to say, that he has been attacked 
only in order that through him revealed religion may be 
assailed, the doctrines of the Gospel which he proclaims being 
denounced by them as “airy speculations concerning faith, 
mere phantoms of religion, which are nowhere to be found but 
in school divinity, or in the brains of a hot enthusiast.” He 
gives his calumniators to understand that he is not without 
knowledge of what is at the bottom of their resentment against 
him, and proceeds to “ unriddle” a great part of the missive, 
by narrating what we have stated above of Wilson’s testimonies 
against laxity and immorality. He does not conclude before 
he solemnly reminds the club that if they continue to despise 
the blessing he offered them, then the word of the Gospel thus 
made known to them will be witness through eternity against 
them. “It is like”—so runs the concluding paragraph— 
“some may think I have paid you too great a compliment, 
when I have taken any notice of you at all; but I assure you, 
if you continue in your profane banter, I shall never judge it 
worth my while to make any return unto you. In the mean- 
time, I sincerely wish you well, and it is my daily prayer for 
you, that you may be reclaimed from the error and wickedness 
of your way.” After reading this trenchant composition, the 
Deists of Perth would probably consider it advisable not to 
tackle the author of it again by unsubscribed missive, or other- 
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wise ; certainly we do not read of any further trouble being 
given him from that quarter. 

- It is not, however, in the work and writings of William 
Wilson, viewed simply as a minister of the Gospel, that we find 
our chief interest. Excellent and faithful as his ministrations 
were, nothing discovers itself in these such as would warrant 
us in giving to the Perth pastor a place in our Studies. But 
William Wilson, as every Scotsman knows, or ought to know, 
was more than an exemplary preacher of the Gospel in an im- 
portant midland town of Scotland. He was largely identified 
with what constituted the burning ecclesiastical question of his 
day, and by an important section of the Church of Christ in 
Scotland he is regarded and revered as one of the founders of 
the Secession Church. We accordingly proceed to regard 
Wilson as one who interested himself deeply in the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of the times, and who played an important guiding 
part in one great ecclesiastical movement of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Perth pastor had only been one year an ordained minister 
of the Church of Scotland when the first Scottish edition of 
The Marrow of Modern Divinity appeared, bearing date and 
signature, “ Charnock, Dec” 3, 1717, Ja. Hoa.” In the third 
year of his ministry the General Assembly passed the Act 
which strictly prohibited ministers recommending or saying 
anything in favour of the book, enjoining them to warn their 
people not to read noruse the same. This condemnatory action 
of the Assembly led to a series of conferences being held on 
the part of those who favoured Marrow theology, to determine 
the line of action to be taken at next Assembly. The first of 
these conferences was held in Edinburgh, on the 6th March 
1721, in the house of Mr. William Wardrop, apothecary. At 
that meeting Wilson of Perth was present, along with Ebenezer 
and Ralph Erskine, Thomas Boston, Gabriel Wilson, James 
Bathgate, Kidd of Queensferry, Wardlaw of Dunfermline, and 
Henry Davidson of Galashiels. “We met,” is Wilson’s record 
of the meeting in his diary, “and discoursed and prayed 
together. Our meetings continued for several days. We had 
much sweet satisfaction in so meeting, and in our praying and 
conversing together. At length it was agreed that a represen- 
tation to the Assembly should be drawn up and signed, com- 
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plaining of their condemnation of several precious doctrines,” 
to which Boston adds, “the forming whereof was committed to 
Mr. Ebenezer Erskine.”? The second conference, held in the 
same place, was one from which both E. Erskine and William 
Wilson were absent. At the final meeting, held on the 11th 
May 1721, Wilson was again absent, and his signature does not 
appear at the “ Representation and Petition,’ which exhibited 
such signatures as those of Hog, Boston, E. and R. Erskine, 
John Bonar, Gabriel Wilson, and James Bathgate. Why this 
was so it is impossible now to ascertain; but that William 
Wilson was as strong a Marrow-man as any of the twelve 
representers, can, if necessary, be abundantly verified. In 1727 
-—five years after the Assembly had given its final and still 
adverse, though somewhat modified, finding regarding Marrow 
theology—it fell to Wilson to preach the sermon at the opening 
of the Synod of Perth and Stirling. This sermon was, after 
the death of the preacher, published under the title of 

‘The Watchman’s Duty and Desire; or, The Prayer of Faithful 


Ministers for the Lord’s Beauty on his Church, and Success in 
their Work.’ 
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The text is Psalm xc. 17, from which the Synod preacher 
educes two doctrines :— 

First. “That it is much to be desired by all, but especially by the - 
Church’s Watchmen and Overseers, that the Beauty of the Lord may be 
upon his Church and People.” 

Second, “ That such whom God employs in carrying on his own Work 
should be importunate with him for Assistance and Success from him.” 


Under the first doctrine the author is led to inquire, “ What is 
this beauty of the Lord which is so much to be desired upon 
the Church?” He finds it in those three things—Purity, 
Power, and Unity. The beauty of Purity is realised in the 
conformity of the Church’s doctrine, worship, government, and 
discipline unto the Word of God. The beauty of Power con- 
sists in the special. presence of the Lord in the Church with 
the ordinances of his own institution. The beauty of Unity is 
seen upon the Church when there is harmony in doctrine and 
practice among her members, when they all, especially her 
watchmen, speak the same things, and are knit together in 


1 Ferrier’s Memoirs, chap. i. p. 153. 
2 Boston’s Memoirs, Period xt. p. 298. 
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love. With these positions laid down and enforced, the dis- 
course goes on to show that “it is the duty of the Church’s 


-watchmen in an especial manner to be concerned about the 


beauty of the Lord, and thereafter to make some practical use 
of this doctrine.” At this stage, offering some considerations 
which should move and excite watchmen to desire the beauty 
of the Lord upon the Church, the preacher states that this 
spiritual beauty is. very much departed from the Reformed 
Churches. “With respect to ourselves,” he remarks, “our 
standards of doctrine are pure, our ordinances of worship, our 
rules for discipline and government, we hope, bear a conformity 
to the Divine pattern. . . . Yet, alas! we may say our spiritual 
beauty is very much departed from us. What heart-breaking 
divisions, animosities, and differences have been amongst us ! 
The staves of Beauty and Bands have been broken asunder : 
for the divisions of our Reuben there may be searchings of 
heart. Again, how little of the power of religion is to be found 
amongst us! Our exercise bears not a proportion to our pro- 
fession ; the life of religion lies a-bleeding, ready to expire in 
our streets ; that vigour of faith and love, that sometime has 
appeared, is very much abated. It was a seasonable warning 
given us from this place upon an occasion of the like nature 
not long ago, from Rev. ii. 5: Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first love. Ah! where 
is that lustre and splendour of holiness that should be, and 
sometime has been, the distinguishing glory of ministers and 
people?” Proceeding to the second doctrine, the preacher 
speaks of “the work” that the Church’s watchmen are em- 
ployed in under the two heads of gathering in and building up, 
and specifies some occasions for importunity’with the Lord for 
assistance and success in the work. The use made of this 
doctrine is by way of exhortation. Those in the ministry are 
called to consider that the Lord’s work goes on slowly at this 
day ; the work of gathering in and the work of building up is 
very much at a stand. Another consideration is, that the 
Church is under many threatening providences that presage a 
night; yet these very providences presage that the morning is 
coming. “The morning cometh, the morning of God’s appear- 
ing for his own work ; there is a bow in the Church’s darkest 
cloud ; the Church’s greatest extremity and the Lord’s appear- 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIII. 2K 
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ing have, in all ages of the Church, ordinarily trysted together.” 
The sermon concludes with a “word to the Christian people, 
recommending them to take heed that they weaken not the 
workmen’s hands ;” that they “be not stumbled at the Lord’s 
work on account of the weaknesses that do attend the work- 
men ;” that they look well how the work of God thrives in their 
hearts, “if it doth not thrive in your hearts, it doth not 
prosper in our hands ;’ and that they join in this holy impor- 
tunity that the Lord would put his hand to his own work. 
“Tf you in this place,” so reads the concluding sentence, 
“were importunate with God for this end; if Ministers and 
People in this Province, if Ministers and People through the 
Land, were exercised in a holy Importunity for the Return of 
the Divine Presence amongst us, for more discernible Success 
unto Gospel Ordinances ; this would be a promising Token for 
Good. That the Name of this City, the Name of this Province, 
and the Name of this Church and Land might yet be Jehovah 
Shamma, The Lord is there.” 

We have given this somewhat extended outline of Wilson’s 
Synod sermon, not only because it is a fair sample of his pulpit 
ministrations, so far as the nature of these can be gathered 
from the eight sermons that have come down to us, but mainly 
because this concio ad clerwm in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was one of the important institutions of the day, fre- 
quently employed to be the manifesto of a party, and from 
which, in the absence of magazines, monthlies, reviews, and 
suchlike organs of opinion, the currents of ecclesiastical life 
and the direction they were taking could be discerned. Before 
William Wilson preached his Synod sermon, another and more 
famous one had been published—Gabriel Wilson’s “ The Trust : 
A Sermon at the opening of the Provincial Synod of Mers and 
Teviotdale, at Kelso, October 17th, 1721.” In the printing of 
what he had preached the Maxton minister had no hand, that 
being done for him by his friend, the Rev. James Kidd of 
Queensferry. The sermon had formed matter of discussion in 
four meetings of the Court, and in as many committees ; it had 
been brought before two Commissions, and the author of it was 
cited to appear before the Assembly of 1723. “The sermon,” 
says the prefacer, “has already met with more ungentle and 
uncourteous readers than it can ever meet with again, if it 
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keep out of the hands of profane and avowed enemies to truth 
and godliness.” To the contents of G. Wilson’s sermon refer- 

- ence may afterwards be made. At present we content our- 
selves with remarking that W. Wilson’s Synod sermon had 
successors as well as predecessors ; these also were more famous 
than this, though not more worthy of their themes and their 
authors. 

Before Wilson again appeared in a public capacity, the 
Church of Scotland had taken some steps with reference 
to that Act of Parliament, passed in 1712, which restored 
the power of presentation to patrons, and these steps gave 
a very decided complexion to the ecclesiastical polity of the 
period. As early as 1715, it was discovered that a serious 
abuse of the restored right was practised by some patrons, 
who, in order to protract a vacancy, and so retain the stipend, 
presented first one minister, and then another, holding the best 
benefices, to small parishes, knowing perfectly well their pre- 
sentations would not be accepted. By a skilful management 
of the matter in the inferior Courts, and taking care to prevent 
it coming before the Assembly, it was possible to keep posses- 
sion of vacant stipends for several years, a profession of apply- 
ing them “to pious uses” being frequently made at the same 
time. To rectify this abuse an Act was passed in 1719 
declaring two things :—1st, That a presentation was void if 
made to the minister of another parish; 2d, That it became 
void if not accepted by one competent to receive it within six 
months after the vacancy, thus bringing the jus devolutwm into 
operation. This legislation was welcomed by the Church as 
affording a method by which Patronage, though not got quit of 
directly, might yet be rendered to a large extent inoperative. 
A strong feeling against the acceptance of presentations was 
fostered, and licentiates were discountenanced, if not intimi- 
dated, taking presentations.» But even when brought under 
restriction, the exercise of the restored right, becoming more 








1 In 1725 Mr. George Blaikie was deprived of his licence because ‘‘ he had 
the assurance” to accept of a presentation. The General Assembly re- 
stored to him what the inferior Court had taken away ; but ten years after- 
wards, when he was presented to a parish, the opposition was so strong 
that the Assembly found it expedient not to induct him, giving as a reason 
that he was the first to accept of a presentation absolutely.— Report on 
Church Patronage (Scotland), p. 87. 
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general on the part of patrons, became more distasteful to a 
section of the ministers and to the bulk of the members of the 
Church of Scotland. In 1725 this antipathy to the law and 
practice of settlements had taken decided form, giving direction 
to the action of that party within the Church that contended 
for something more in the settlement of a minister than the 
presentation of a patron, something more than election by 
heritors and elders, even popular election, whether by heads of 
families or by means of a call from heritors and elders ap- 
proved, or disapproved, for reasons shown, by the congregation. 
The presence in Presbyteries of those who belonged to what 
was thus shaping itself into the popular party in the Church 
threatened to obstruct the carrying out of sentences pronounced 
by the General Assembly in the matter of disputed settle- 
ments. It was felt it would be dangerous for the Supreme 
Court to coerce those who pleaded conscientious scruples in 
refusing to take part in the ordination of one not acceptable 
to the people; on the other hand, it would be injurious to the 
prestige of the Court to suffer a finding to remain a dead 
letter. In this dilemma recourse was had to the ecclesiastical 
expedient of the “ Riding Committee,” the name being derived 
from an old and technical expression descriptive of any 
authority set over another with a view to overriding it. The 
Committee in such cases consisted of members of the 
Assembly, in some instances of its Commission, or of members 
of neighbouring Synods or Presbyteries, who met and ordained 
the unpopular presentee, members of the Presbytery within 
the bounds of which the ordination took place being left at 
liberty either to be present or to absent themselves. In the 
intrusion settlement at New Machar in 1729 this novel method 
of effecting a settlement was first applied, and it continued to 
be practised for upwards of twenty years. Bringing as it did 
strangers into the district to give position and emoluments to 
one whom public opinion had already condemned, and casting 
a reproach upon those members of the local Presbytery who often 
stood highest in the esteem of the people, this appointment of 
Riding Committees created and fostered widespread discontent 
and irritation. Even by those disposed to palliate, if not 
vindicate, the polity of the then dominant party in Church 
Courts, the expedient is admitted to have been “a great devia- 
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tion from constitutional law ;”? by others much stronger terms 

.are applied to it—“a poor expedient, at once unscriptural, 
unconstitutional, and at variance with sound policy.”* Next 
year, 1730, another step in the direction of the impending 
crisis was taken. Up to this date minorities and aggrieved 
parties in the Church obtained some measure of relief for their 
consciences by giving in, and having duly recorded in the 
Minutes of the Assembly, protestations and reasons of dissent. 
The Assembly of 1730 had no fewer than twelve cases of com- 
plaint and appeal to dispose of, and so found the Clerk’s table 
loaded with papers containing protests and dissents of all 
lengths and sizes. Regarding this practice in the light of a 
nuisance that had grown intolerable, those who guided the 
procedure resolved to put it down, and so secured the passing 
of an “ Act discharging the Recording of Reasons of Dissent,”* 
in terms of which “The General Assembly appoints that the 
reasons of dissent against the determination of Church judica- 
tories in causes brought before them, shall not be entered in 
the register, but be kept in retentis, to be laid before the 
superior judicatories.” This Act, although in operation only 
from 25th May 1730 to 9th May 1734, did not a little to 
foment public opposition, and to cause the minority party in 
the Church Courts to regard their position as one of increasing 
hardship. 

But the step in advance, taken in the Assembly of 1731, 
was regarded as the most serious of all, and is the one from 
which such Secession authorities as Adam Gib and John 
M‘Kerrow are inclined to date the rise of the Secession testi- 
mony within the Church of Scotland. On the 14th May 1731 
the Assembly had before it an “Act and Overture concerning 
the Method of Planting Vacant Churches.” In terms of this 
document, it was proposed that when any parish fell into the 
hands of a Presbytery, tanquam jure devoluto, that Court 
should “appoint one or more of their number to meet with 
the heritors, being Protestants, and the elders, who represent 
the people, that they may elect and call one to be their 


1 Account of the Life and Writings of John Erskine, D.D., by Sir H. M. 
Wellwood, Bart., D.D., Appendix No. I. p. 442. Sir Henry adds, “ But the 
times were difficult.” We are disposed to inquire, Who rendered them so? 

2 History of the Secession Church, by Rev. John M‘Kerrow, vol. i. p. 42. 

3 Acts of the General Assembly, 1638-1842, p. 612. 
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minister, whom they are to propose to the whole congregation, 
to be either approven or disapproven by them; and the dis- 
approvers to offer their reasons to the Presbytery of the 
bounds, at whose judgment and by whose determination the 
calling and entering of a minister is to be ordered and con- 
cluded.” This proposal it was resolved to transmit to Presby- 
teries for their opinion whether or not it should be passed 
into a standing Act by next Assembly, the overture to have 
the force of an interim Act till May 1732. The objectionable 
features in the overture, as they presented themselves to the 
minority party in the Church, were two in number. First, 
The place assigned to the people in the settlement of a minister. 
The initiative was to be taken by heritors and elders, the 
congregation being only asked to say if they acquiesced or 
disapproved, and the final determination was to be placed in 
the hands of the Presbytery. Second, The power given to 
heritors to influence the election of a minister, provided they 
answered to the general description of “ Protestants.” 

These pieces of legislation, the products of three successive 
Assemblies—1729, 1730, and 1731,—gave rise to considerable 
alarm in the minds of such ministers as the Erskines, Bonar of 
Torphichen, and Wilson of Perth. A “representation and 
petition to the Assembly of 1732, relating to the grievances 
the Church is at present under,” began to be spoken about, 
and arrangements were made for a conference to be held at 
Perth on the 21st February. There and then a draft of the 
proposed paper was submitted, and having been revised, a fair 
copy was made and signed by all the eighteen ministers pre- 
sent. Ultimately the document was signed by forty-two 
ministers and three elders. The grievances of which a par- 
ticular representation was made were such as “the growth and 
spreading of error, intrusions into the ministry, and the pro- 
cedure of the Commissions of the Assemblies assuming to them- 
selves a power of appointing committees for trying and ordaining 
ministers in vacant congregations, not only without the con- 
currence and consent of the Presbyteries and Synods imme- 
diately concerned, but also in direct opposition to their declared 
minds.” Ninth in the order of signature comes the name of 
William Wilson, and, at irregular intervals thereafter, come the 
names of all those who with him afterwards seceded. Along 
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with these are the honoured names of John Bonar of Torphichen, 
_ Gabriel Wilson of Maxton, John M‘Claren of Edinburgh, John 
-Currie of Kinglassie, John Drummond of Crieff. Neither Hog 
of Carnock nor Boston of Ettrick appear as subscribers of the 
representation, the former having retired from all public life, 
, and the disorder of the latter, which ended fatally in May 1732, 
having entered upon its final stage towards the close of the 
previous year. The one name the absence of which is to us 
a mystery and matter of regret, is that of John Willison of 
Dundee.’ The treatment of this document by the officials 
before whom it was laid was both discourteous and discourag- 
ing. The Assembly's Committee of Bills refused to transmit 
it; and the crave of certain of the subscribers to be heard at 
the bar of the Assembly was “ stiffly refused.” A protestation 
against this procedure, though constitutionally drawn up, and 
given in under form of instrument, was treated in the same 
way,—neither received nor allowed to be marked. At the same 
time, but quite independently, a layman’s representation and 
petition was given in to the Assembly. Like the clerical, this 
lay complaint referred to violent settlements, and the propaga- 
tion of dangerous errors; but it was drawn up with greater 
warmth of expression than that of the ministers. This docu- 
ment, signed by several hundreds of members, many of whom 
were elders, met with the same treatment as its companion. 
It “could not get the credit of a transmit to the Assembly,” 
and when commissioned subscribers came to the bar of the 
Assembly and craved that their petition might at least be read, 
this was positively refused. It remained to be seen how the 
Assembly of 1732 would deal with the act and overture which 
had been sent down to Presbyteries in terms of the Barrier Act. 
It soon appeared that the overture had not met with such 
approval as would justify the passing of it into a standing law 
of the Church. For while only six Presbyteries were in favour 
of it as it stood,? and twelve with modifications, thirty-one 
1 A complete list of the subscribers to the representation of 1732, with a 
careful classification and chronological information of value, will be found in 
Agnew’s Theology of Consolation, pp. 385, 386. 
2 Dr. John Cunningham, in his Church History of Scotland (vol. ii. 
chap., xxiv. p. 283), has fallen into error on this subject, and has led Dr. 
Mitchell of South Leith into the same (St. Giles’ Scottish Divines, p. 161). 


The historian and lecturer state the matter thus: 18 in favour of the over- 
ture as it stood ; 12 in favour with modifications ; 31 against; 18 no 
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were unfavourable, and eighteen sent in no return. With this 
classification before it the Assembly could not say “the more 
general opinion of the Church ” was in favour of the overture 
passing into an Act, which is what the Act of 1697 requires. 
However, by regarding the eighteen silent Presbyteries as con- 
senting to the overture, seeing the overture expressly declared 
that, “in case Presbyteries shall neglect to send up their 
opinion on it, the Assembly would pass it into a standing Act 
or not as they saw cause,” and adding these to the eighteen, 
either absolutely or conditionally favourable, a majority of the 
Court so manipulated the returns as to make it appear that 
thirty-six were in favour, and thirty-one adverse, and so pro- 
ceeded to pass the interim Act of 1731 into a standing “ Act 
anent the Method of Planting Vacant Churches.” This of 1732 
is fuller than that of 1731. In it the Assembly start with the 
admitted necessity of having an established rule and uniform 
method in the matter, “ until it shall please God in his provi- 
dence to relieve this Church from the grievances arising from 
the Act restoring patronages,” in order that “the unhappy debates 
and divisions which have often fallen out upon such occasions 
may be prevented,” and that it may be evident that “this Church 
desires to have all the parishes in it settled in such a manner 
as may give reasonable satisfaction to all concerned.” “ And, 
in order thereunto”—so runs the enactment,—“ when applica- 
tion shall be made unto them by any two or more of the heritors 
and elders, jointly or separately, for the moderation of a call, 
the Presbytery shall appoint intimation to be made from the 
pulpit of the vacant parish, ten free days before the meeting 
for that effect, that a call is to be moderated, and shall appoint 
one or more of their number, who, after sermon, shall meet with 
the heritors and elders of the vacant parish, in presence of the 
return ; making a total of 79 Presbyteries. Dr. Cunningham alleges a dis- 
crepancy between the statement of Struthers in his History of Scotland, 
who says ‘18 were in favour of the overture as it stood,” and M‘Crie, the 
editor of Wodrow’s Correspondence, and others, who say “6.” Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s supposed discrepancy is the result of his mistake, and that arises 
from not observing accurately what Struthers actually does say. That 
sturdy Seceder does not affirm that 18 were in favour of the overture as it 
stood, but that “eighteen were for it, twelve of them requiring material 
alterations.” —History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 612. That leaves the matter 


exactly as M‘Crie and others have put it—6 for the overture absolutely, 


and 12 for it with certain alterations ; and it makes the correct number 
of Presbyteries 67. 
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congregation, upon the day fixed for the moderation, to moderate 
in a call to one to be minister of the parish, who is to be 
elected and called by the heritors and elders in a conjunct 
meeting. That after the finishing of the election, the person 
so elected to be minister shall be proposed to the congregation, 
to be either approven or disapproven of by them. That the 
disapprovers shall offer their reasons to the Presbytery of the 
bounds, of whose judgment, and by whose determination, the 
calling and entry of the minister shall be ordered and con- 
cluded according to the rules of this Church.” The Act of 
1732 goes beyond the overture of the previous year in allowing 
heritors “to vote in calls or elections of ministers to vacant 
parishes ” by subscribing the call, not only by themselves, but 
likewise by “ their lawful proxies, or by a writing under their 
hand.” In the Assembly the attempt was made by the 
minority to restrict the voting of heritors to those who were 
resident, and also to such as were not merely Protestants, but 
also of the communion of the Church of Scotland, but the 
attempt proved of no avail. Dissents and protests by ministers 
and elders were neither regarded nor recorded, and the Act 
was passed by a considerable majority. It has been affirmed 
in some quarters that the Act of 1732 is not materially dif- 
ferent from the Revolution Settlement of the Church’s polity 
in 1690, under which those who signed the representation and 
petition had become ministers of the Church of Scotland.’ That 
contention, however, was conclusively proved untenable, first by 
an ecclesiastic of the eighteenth century, who held aloof from 
the seceding party in the Church, though in sympathy therewith, 
--Willison of Dundee, in his Fair and Impartial Testimony ;* 
and thereafter by one whose evidence it was deemed of im- 
portance to secure for the Patronage Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1834. We cannot do better than give the 
points of difference in the words of the nineteenth century 
authority :— 

“The Act of 1690 says that the heritors and elders are to ‘ propose’ the 
person to the ‘ whole congregation, and, if they disapprove, etc. ; the Act of 
1732 says the minister is to be ‘elected and called’ by the heritors and elders, 





1 «Tt is difficult to show the essential difference between the Act of 
Assembly 1732 and the Act of Parliament 1690.”—Dr. John Cunningham, 
Church History of Scotland, vol. ii. chap. xxiv. p. 295. 

2 Pp. 66-68. 
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and after they have finished the election, the people may object. The Act 
of 1690 did not declare the election finished till the heritors and elders had 
proposed the man to the congregation, and they had accepted or refused 
him ; the Act of 1732 declares the election finished when the heritors and 
elders concur, and leaves the congregation only the power of objection 
afterwards to his life or doctrine. The Act of 1690 recognises no proxies 
on the part of non-resident heritors ; the Act of 1732 expressly recognises 
them. The Act 1690 allows no power to Presbyteries to interfere at all in 
differences among heritors and elders as to the person proposed to the 
people ; the Act 1732 gives the power of control to Presbyteries in those 
matters as well as in the next stage of the procedure, namely, the acqui- 
escence or refusal of the people.” ! 

The action of the Assembly of 1732 in passing the overture 
into a standing Act brought matters to a crisis, and was the 
occasion, although not the cause, of a movement in the Church 
of Scotland pregnant with great results and wide issues. The 
person round whom the primary interests of the crisis gathered, 
and who bulked most largely in the popular interest attaching 
to the movement, was Ebenezer Erskine, for twenty-eight years 
minister of Portmoak parish, in the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy and 
county of Kinross, and for the remainder of his life minister 
at Stirling. In order to understand aright the action of Erskine, 
and that of the Church Courts with reference to him, it is 
absolutely necessary to know the attitude he had taken up, and 
the side he had espoused in the controversies of his day, for it 
is not justice to him nor to his opponents to regard him as 
dropping upon the scene for the first time with his famous 
Synod sermon. Ebenezer Erskine began to take a part in the 
ecclesiastical controversies of the eighteenth century, when, in 
1721, he identified himself with the Marrow divines. He was, 
we have seen, one of those who met that year in the house of 
the Edinburgh apothecary, and the giving final form to the 
representation which had been draughted by Thomas Boston 
was committed to him. When the twelve representers received 
from the November Commission of Assembly twelve queries to 
which written answers were to be returned, the first draught of 
the answers was made by Erskine, the final revision coming 
from the hands of G. Wilson of Maxton. The Assembly of 
1722, in giving judicial termination to the Marrow controversy, 
not only strictly prohibited all ministers from using either 


1 Select Committee on Church Patronage (Scotland), Rev. Robert Burns, D.D., 
p. 89. 
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publicly or privately the condemned tenets, but also ordained 
the several Presbyteries and Synods and Commissions of the 
General Assemblies “to take particular care that the premises 
be punctually observed by all ministers and members of this 
Church ; and, more especially, the Presbyteries and Synods within 
whose bounds any of the brethren reside who signed the represente- 
tion.”' Erskine’s Synod—that of Fife—had anticipated this 
instruction of the Supreme Court, and on more than one 
occasion Erskine of Portmoak had been challenged and judicially 
examined regarding his preaching. Thus, at a meeting of Synod 
held in Cupar-Fife in September 1721, he was called to answer 
for a sermon preached by him at Largo that same year. Among 
other questions put to him was this :—-Had he said that God 
had not a grudge in his heart against a believer in Christ? On 
replying that he could not be positive whether or not he had 
used that expression, but that in any case he was prepared to 
vindicate its employment, he was desired by Principal Hadow 
to say on, and so proceeded to affirm :—That God, as a vindictive 
Judge, had not the least grudge in his heart against a believer 
in Christ, having received a complete satisfaction in his glorious 
Surety ; though, as a fatherly Judge, he is many times angry 
with him, and accordingly visits his iniquity with rods, and his 
transgression with stripes. 

It was at one of these hecklings in the Synod that an 
incident took place which is not wanting in dramatic effect. 
Debate was running high regarding one of the distinctive lines 
of Marrow teaching—-such a gift and grant of Christ in the 
Word to mankind sinners as lays a foundation and gives warrant 
to every one to receive Him that reads or hears that Word. 
Some members opposed to the Marrow presentation of the 
matter spoke in such terms as seemed to imply a denial of the 
Father's gift of Christ to sinners of mankind. Thereupon 
Erskine rose and said, with an energy that startled the conclave 
and silenced his opponents: “Moderator, our Lord Jesus says 
of himself,‘ My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven ;’ 
this he uttered to a promiscuous multitude, and let me see the 
man who dare say He said wrong.” 

Another quarter in which Erskine was assailed was the 


1 Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1638-1842, 
p. 556. 
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public press ; and that an attack should be made in print upon 
the minister of a small rural congregation, is evidence conclusive 
that he was already a marked man. A pamphlet, bearing the 
catch-title Marrow Chicaning Displayed, was brought out in 
1726 without an author's name, but so timed in publication as 
to appear during the sittings of the Assembly. As the missive 
contained some bitter invectives and coarse personalities 
directed against Erskine, he issued a short “ Advertisement,” 
copies of which were posted up on the Cross of Edinburgh, the 
gates of the Assembly House, and other conspicuous places, in 
which he challenged “the enemy under a mask of a lover of 
peace and truth” to answer for himself, with the alternatives of 
being reputed a “ gross slanderer” should he fail to do so, and 
of having his alleged facts disproved should he dare set his 
- face to “his groundless jealousies, false alledgencies, gross mis- 
representations, and bitter invectives.” The second judicial 
process against Professor Simson terminated, after an eight days’ 
debate, in the decision of the Assembly of 1729. The sentence 
of suspension from teaching and preaching was one that appeared 
to Boston of Ettrick to err on the side of leniency. He sought 
to have his dissent recorded. Considerable pressure was brought 
to bear upon him to induce him not to insist upon having his 
dissent marked in the Minutes. Hog of Carnock and the 
brothers Erskine, who were not members of Assembly, but were 
in Edinburgh at the time, told Boston in a private conference 
that they intended to adhere to his dissent, but strongly advised 
him to be content with a simple dissent. Boston gave way ; 
and to his unrecorded dissent Gabriel Wilson, Moncrieff of 
Abernethy, Hog of Carnock, Ralph Erskine of Dunfermline, 
and Ebenezer Erskine of Portmoak, were allowed to testify 
their adherence, although not members of Assembly. Seven 
years afterwards, on the 28th July 1736, four ministers met in 
the house of one of these adherents, that of the laird of Cul- 
fargie, and reviewed the part some of them had taken or failed 
to take in that matter of the Boston dissent. One of the four 
was William Wilson of Perth; but, as he was not present at 
the Assembly of 1729, and had afterwards opposed the decision 
and urged measures of remedy, he was pronounced free of 
blame. It was otherwise with another of that group of four 
ministers. How he made acknowledgment of sin and received 
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admonition will be best told in the following extract from the 
Records of the Associate Presbytery, written by the Rev. John 
Fisher, their Clerk :-— 


“Mr. Erskine acknowledged that, although he adhered unto the protesta- 
tion that was offered against the foresaid decision by the late Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Boston, yet that it was his sin that he did not urge the marking of 
it when it was insisted upon. The Presbytery taking the above acknowledg- 
ment into their consideration, agreed to admonish, exhort, and encourage 
their brother to more dependence upon, and steadfastness in, the cause and 
testimony of the Lord in time to come, which was done accordingly.”! 


In course of time Erskine of Portmoak became not only more 
prominent in Church Courts, but also more popular as a preacher. 
At the outset of his ministry he was grievously hampered in 
delivery as he endeavoured to reproduce the ipsissima verba of 
the written discourse without the use of “the paper.” But when 
the doctrines of grace took possession of his life and became the 
staple of his preaching, he outgrew this constraint and spoke 
out of the fulness and fervour of his heart. Crowded audiences 
gathered within the little church of Portmoak for Sunday 
sermon and Thursday lecture; and at Communion seasons 
immense concourses of people, drawn in some instances a 
distance of sixty miles, and requiring provision to be made for 
upwards of 2000 communicants, rendered the shores of beauti- 
ful Lochleven a busy centre of ministerial work. The growing 
popularity of the minister led vacant congregations to look in his 
direction, and between the years 1712 and 1728 no fewer than 
five attempts were made to bring about a translation to a more 
populous and prominent parish. Successively in Burntisland, 
Tulliallan, Saline, Kirkcaldy, and Kinross, the proposal was 

1 In his St. Giles’ Lecture on Ebenezer Erskine, Dr. Mitchell of South 
Leith makes this statement regarding Erskine’s character :—‘‘Its great 
defect was that.he never seems to have believed that he was mistaken. I 
have read through all his published works, have examined carefully his 
speeches, and with great interest perused his diary, but I have not been able 
to find one single case in which he honestly and frankly confesses that he 
was wrong, or that he had uttered a single expression which he ought to re- 
tract.” The above extract from the Records of the Associate Presbytery, 
to be found in chap. v. p. 260 of Fraser’s Life and Diary of Erskine, must 
have escaped the lecturer’s notice or remembrance. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Mitchell’s lecture, in which there is a praiseworthy endeavour to be 
impartial, is disfigured by so many errors in matters chronological and 
statistical ; e.g. page 160, “1719” for 1729; page 16), “eighteen” for 
six—Dr. John Cunningham’s mistake; page 164, ‘‘1731” for 1732; page 
172, ‘*3d of December 1742” for 5th December 1733. 
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made and steps were more or less advanced to remove the 
coveted pastor from under the shadow of the Lomonds ; but in 
each case Presbytery, Synod, or Assembly interposed to bar the 
way. In 1731, however, some of the inhabitants of Stirling 
made application to the Town Council to form them into a 
third charge. This was done, and the West Church, built, 
tradition said, by James V. for the use of Franciscan friars, but 
rarely used for public worship subsequent to the Reformation, 
was assigned to the néwly-formed congregation as their place 
of worship. Immediately thereafter a call, “subscribed by the 
Magistrates and Town Council and elders of the burgh and 
congregation of Stirling, with the special advice and unanimous 
consent of the whole community thereof, as also with the con- 
sent of the present ministers thereof,’ was given to Mr. E. 
Erskine at Portmoak, to be one of the ministers of Stirling. 
The minister-elect having left the matter in the hands of the 
Presbytery, it was carried, nem. con., “transport,” and the trans- 
portation was effected in the summer of 1731.’ 

Of the Assembly of 1732, which passed the Act to regulate 
the filling up of vacant charges, Erskine was a member, and 
when nothing remained to be done but protest and dissent 
against that piece of legislation, Erskine did so in a speech of 
fearless boldness, denouncing the Act as “without warrant 
from the Word of God, and inconsistent with the Acts and 
Constitution of this Church since her reformation,” as a con- 
ferring “upon heritors and the great ones of the world” the 
privilege belonging to “Christ’s lambs, his sheep, his little 
ones.” Since he would not be accessory to the betraying of 
a right in trust—that of the church-members to choose their 
own pastors—he insisted upon his dissent being marked in 
the Records of the Assembly. This claim met with the same 
fate as overtook the representation and petition, and also the 
dissent, signed by fifteen members against the rejection of 
that document: it was unread and unrecorded. After singing 
those verses of the forty-eighth Psalm which speak of God’s 
righteousness and judgment, and which call upon the Church 
to tell posterity this God is her God for ever, and her Guide 


1 Fraser, in his Life and Diary of Erskine, says, ‘‘ we believe on Tuesday 
the 6th September 1731 ;” Dr. Scott, in his Fasti Eccl. Scot., says, ‘‘ called 
28th April, adm. 8th July.” 
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for evermore, the Assembly broke up on the 16th May, leav- 
ing it free to the third minister of Stirling to return home in 
a chafed and sorrowful frame of spirit. To the convictions 
and feelings which the policy of the recent Assembly evoked, 
and which subsequent reflection only intensified, Erskine gave 
expression from the pulpit on two occasions : first, in the even- 
ing of the 4th June, on which day the Supper Sacrament had 
been observed in Stirling, when his subject was—The Govern- 
ment upon Christ’s shoulders; and second, at Perth, on the 
10th October, when it fell to him, as retiring Moderator, to 
preach at the opening of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, his 
subject then being—The stone rejected by the builders 
exalted as the head-stone of the corner. In thus selecting the 
pulpit as the place from which to censure and condemn the 
doings of the Supreme Court, Erskine has been charged with 
cowardice, making charges where there is no opportunity of 
reply. He ought, it is said, to have contented himself with 
recourse to the proper judicatories of the Church, where he 
could have taken the regular steps to secure the repeal of 
the Act complained of, while there was also open to him “ the 
press, of which he extensively availed himself, to circulate his 
opinions throughout the length and breadth of the land.”? 
We judge in this matter differently, distinguishing between 
the preacher’s action on the Communion Sabbath evening 
and at the Synod meeting. A minister is not to be charged 
with cowardice simply because he expresses his views on great 
public questions from the pulpit. His congregation have a 
right to know his views when these questions are ecclesiastical 
ones having an intimate bearing upon the constitution of the 
Church and the rights of the Christian people. But in giving 
utterance to his views, every minister is bound to have regard 
to the fitness of time and place. And in making use of a 
Communion Sabbath evening as the time when he would 
tell his people publicly what he thought of an Assembly Act, 
we consider Erskine showed a disregard of the fitness of things. 
We so judge, notwithstanding the statements of an explanatory 
and vindicatory nature which are to be found in the preface 
to the sermon as first published. The discourse, it would 
appear, was one of a series begun as far back as November 


1 Dr. James Mitchell, in St. Giles’ Lecture on Ebenezer Erskine, p. 164. 
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1731, and the preacher had only reached the clause upon 
which the published sermon was founded in the June of the 
year following ; and as to its being unseasonable, after people 
had been at the table of Holy Communion, to touch upon 
matters of ecclesiastical dispute, Erskine justifies himself by 
declaring “the public wound given by the Act in question 
was fresh, and the hearts of the people of God bleeding to 
see themselves spoiled by those who should have been the 
guardians of their spiritual rights and privileges ;” and he 
regards it as an unanswerable question, with which he follows 
up the declaration, “ What could be more proper than to panse 
[heal] the green wound, and pour in some of the healing balsam 
of Gospel consolation, arising from the government of their 
great King, who rules in the midst of his enemies?” But 
the answer is very obvious. The attempt at healing and pour- 
ing in balsam ought either not to have been delayed till the 
14th June, or it ought to have been postponed till after that 
date. “To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heavens—a time to plant, and a time 
to pluck up that which is planted.” Surely the time to 
attempt the plucking up of the Church’s method of plant- 
ing vacant charges was not the time of Eucharist ordinance 
observance. 

In the case of the Synod sermon the circumstances were 
quite different. It was preached upon a week-day, in discharge 
of an ecclesiastical function, and before an audience largely 
composed of fellow-ministers. Erskine knew perfectly well 
who his hearers would be, knew also that by this time he was 
a man of notoriety in the Church, and that as such his public 
utterances would be eagerly looked for and keenly criticised. 
For among those ministers who favoured Marrow theology, and 
opposed the dominant party in Church legislation, Ebenezer 
Erskine was now, unquestionably, the leading spirit; “the 
great, the grave, judicious Boston, who once, like Athanasius 
bold, stood firm alone,” died twelve days after the rising of 
the Assembly. In these circumstances there must have been 
no small measure of intrepidity in the man who, in a concio ad 
clerum, when public feeling was running high, could stand up 
and speak forth as Erskine did on the 10th October 1732, in the 
hearing of Fathers and Brethren, knowing the bulk of them to 
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be decidedly hostile. Among the things that were spoken 
from the Moderator’s Chair that day were such as these :— 


““The call of the Church lies in the free choice and election of the Chris- 
tian people. The promise of conduct and counsel in the choice of men that 
are to build the Church is not made to patrons, heritors, or any other par- 
ticular set of men ; but to the Church, the body of Christ, to whom apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers are given.” 

“Tf we do not hold the head-stone of the corner, by which the whole 
building is supplied and knit together, the fabric of a Church, however poli- 
tically framed, can never stand long. And the reason why the house is 
tottering at this day is because there is too much of receding from the 
corner-stone. Usually, indeed, in a time of defection, the pulpits of those 
builders whose hands are deepest in it, ring with the doctrine of peace. And 
if a tongue be moved against the corrupt measures they are going into, the 
cry is raised, ‘These that turn the world upside down are come hither also.’ 
While in the meantime it is such as depart from the corner-stone that ruin 
and tear the building, and not they who give warning to the house or family 
of its being in danger of falling.” 

“The new mode of preaching some men have fallen into with their 
harangues and flourishes of morality, while Christ is scarce named from the 
beginning to the end of their discourse, I look on as a plot of hell to 
throw out the corner-stone, in order to bring us back unto Heathenish or 
Anti-Christian darkness. . . . A corrupt ministry, whatever be their fine 
parts, are the very bane of the Church of Christ.” 

“How are the rights of the Lord’s people invaded and trod upon by 
violent settlements up and down the land! A cry is gone up to heaven 
against the builders, by the spouse of Christ, like that, (Cant. v. 7): ‘ The 
watchmen that went about the city found me, they smote me, they wounded 
me ; the keepers of the walls took away my veil from me.’ A cry and com- 
plaint came in before the bar of the last Assembly, for relief and redress of 
these, and many other grievances, both from ministers and people ; but 
instead of a due regard had thereto, an Act is passed confining the power of 
election unto heritors and elders, whereby a new wound is given to the pre- 
rogative of Christ and the privileges of his subjects. .. . Whatever 
Church authority may be in that Act, yet it wants the authority of the Son 
of God. And seeing this reverend Synod has put me in this place, where I 
am in Christ’s.stead, I must be allowed to say of this Act, what I apprehend 
Christ himself would say of it, were he personally present where I am, and 
that is, that by this Act the corner-stone is receded from, he is rejected in 
his poor members, and the rich of this world put in their room. I say, were 
Christ here present, I think he would say, with relation to that Act, ‘ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.’” 

“T am firmly persuaded, that if a timely remedy be not provided, this Act 
will very soon terminate in the overthrow of the Church of Scotland, and of 
a faithful ministry therein, in regard that the power of electing ministers is 
thereby principally lodged in the hands of a set of men who are generally 
disaffected to the power of godliness, to the doctrine, discipline, worship, 
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and government of this Church, as well as to the government of our gracious 
Sovereign King George, and the Protestant succession in his family.” 

The uttering of these and suchlike sentiments gave deep 
offence to several members of Synod, who secured the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to examine the objectionable passages, 
and to confer with the ex-Moderator. Thereafter the greater 
part of three days was spent in heated discussion and delibera- 
tion as to the action to be taken. Ultimately, by a majority 
of six, the Court found Erskine censurable for the use of 
expressions tending to disquiet the peace of the Church, and 
impugning several Acts of Assembly and proceedings of 
Church jndicatories. Against this decision he protested to 
the higher Court, while twelve ministers and two ruling elders 
entered their protest, reserving their right to be heard at the 
bar of the Assembly. Of these twelve ministers the first was 
Alexander Moncrieff, and the second was William Wilson. 
From that day forward, and all through the months and years 
of trial that followed, Wilson of Perth stood by the side of 
Erskine of Stirling, and strengthened his hands in God. 

Wilson appeared at the bar of the Assembly in 1733, along 
with Alexander Moncrieff and James Fisher, in support of the 
protest taken in the Synod. The three gave in their written ad- 
herence to Erskine’s protest against his being found censurable 
and being rebuked and admonished. Thereupon “the four 
brethren ”—their historical and ecclesiastical title for the first 
time given them—were ordained to appear before the August 
Commission, and then “show their sorrow for their conduct 
and misbehaviour in offering to protest, and in giving to the 
Assembly the paper by them subscribed, and that they then 
retract the same.” Should they fail to do this, the Commission 
was “empowered and appointed to suspend the said brethren, 
or each of them as shall not obey, from the exercise of their 
ministry.” Should the suspension of the August Commission 
be disregarded, then the November meeting was authorised 
“to proceed to a higher censure.” The closing sentence of the 
finding relates to the several Presbyteries of which the brethren 
are members, these being appointed to report to the Commission 
in August, and to subsequent meetings, their conduct and 
behaviour. 

The Presbytery of Perth had two of the four protesting 
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ministers within their bounds,— William Wilson and Alexander 
Moncrieff, and how carefully that body obtempered the in- 
structions from Edinburgh the following extract will show :— 


“ Perth, July 25, 1733.—The Presbytery having caused read the Act of 
the late General Assembly, with respect to Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, Minister 
of the Gospel at Stirling, and the Brethren that adhered to his Protest, 
whereby they appoint the several Presbyteries, of which the said Brethren 
are Members, to report to the Commission in August, and subsequent Meet- 
ings of it, their Conduct and Behaviour with respect to the Act of the As- 
sembly : And this Presbytery having made Enquiry as to the Behaviour of 
two of their Brethren that joined the said Mr. Erskine in his Protest, since 
said last Assembly, they find, That there is not only a Common Fame, but 
some Members of the Presbytery, who have of late heard the two Brethren 
preach, did declare that they continue in their Sermons to reflect upon the 
Proceedings of the late and preceding Assemblies. . . . After the Pres- 
bytery had agreed to the above Report, it was moved that it might be added, 
as a farther Evidence of the Guilt of these Brethren, That some Members, who 
had Occasion to hear these Brethren of late, refused to inform the Presbytery 
if or not they did in their Sermons reflect on the Judicatories of the Church, 
which even in Justice to these Brethren they were bound to do, had they 
been innocent. Then the question being put, Add this as a Clause to the 
Report, or not? Rolls called and Votes marked, it carried, nemine contra- 
dicente, Add the said Clause.” ! 


From this it appears that Wilson and Moncrieff had few in 
their Presbytery to sympathise with them, and that the 
majority of their brethren had come to a conclusion regarding 
their guilt, of which they were very willing to furnish any 
evidence in their power. On the other hand, two documents of 
a very different nature found their way from Perth to the table 
of the Commission, one being a petition of the Session of the 
Town and Parish of Perth, and the other a representation and 
petition of the Magistrates and Town Council, both declaring 
the importance of Mr. Wilson’s labours, in respect of the two 
churches filled with numerous assemblies every Lord’s Day, 
and the two week-day sermons in one of the churches, at 
which the inhabitants of the town and country parts of the 
parish give good attendance, and pleading that the threatened 
suspension be not carried out. 

When the Commission met in August these and similar 
petitions were set aside, and the same treatment was accorded 
to a representation put in by Wilson and Moncrieff, although 


1 From preface to Wilson’s sermon, Stedfastness in the Faith recommended, 
to be afterwards noticed. 
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one from Erskine and Fisher was, after considerable discussion, 
allowed to be read, not, however, without interruptions from 
the Moderator, who wished only such parts read as contained 
a direct answer to the question whether he was sorry, and if 
he now retracted his protest. After dealing with the protesting 
brethren individually and collectively through a committee, 
the Commission divided upon the question, Suspend or Delay ? 
It carried, Suspend. When the sentence was intimated to them, 
the four suspended ministers gave in a written protestation, 
signed in order by Ebenezer Erskine, William Wilson, Alex- 
ander Moncrieff, and James Fisher. A protest was also taken 
by six members of the Kirk-Session of Perth, in which they 
testified their “adherence to Mr. Wilson as one of our ministers 
notwithstanding of this sentence inflicted upon him.” Before 
the Commission met in November Wilson issued an important 
manifesto. It had come to his knowledge that what his Pres- 
bytery founded upon in their report of 25th July, given above, 
so far as it concerned him, was a sermon preached on the 
evening of the 22d July, after the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper at Perth. Accordingly he published the sermon in 
September, with the title, Stedfastness in the Faith recom- 
mended, and to this he prefixed “ A Short Account of the Occa- 
sion of publishing this, together with some Reasons for his con- 
demned Conduct ; directed by the Author to the People of his 
Pastoral Charge.” The account, both copious and clear, terms 
the Act of 1732 “the Sibboleth of our divided and distracted 
times,” and enters at considerable length upon a Scripture. 
proof of the position that “to impose a minister upon a 
reclaiming and dissenting people is contrary to the apostolical 
example and practice recorded in the New Testament.” After 
a reference to Erskine’s Synod sermon, and the steps to which 
it gave rise, the writer touches upon what may follow the sus- 
pension sentence of August last. He anticipates further 
trouble, even unto bonds, and hopes his people will never be 
ashamed of his bonds. Reminding them of the honour which 
the burgh of Perth won for itself at the Reformation, being the 
first in Scotland to make a stand against the idolatry and 
tyranny of the Church of Rome, recalling the sacrifices made 
for civil and religious liberties in 1715, the prefacer winds up 
thus :— 
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“That you may know the Truth as it is in Christ, and that you may be 
rooted and built up in Him, and be established in the Faith, is the Prayer 
of him who is one of your Pastors, more willing than able to serve you in 
the Work of the Gospel. Wituiam WItson.” 


The sermon itself is of a strongly practical turn, abounding 
in wise counsels, such as might fitly be addressed to those who 
had just been at the Table of the Lord, some of them for the 
first time, and the references to the ecclesiastical situation are 
neither numerous nor strongly worded. Speaking of the 
kingly office of Christ and the word of His patience, “ given 
unto the Church of Scotland in a particular manner to contend 
for,” the preacher remarks :— 


“Therefore if Church Authority is exercised beyond the Line of the 
Word, or in Contrariety unto the Laws and Institutions of Christ, the only 
Lord and Lawgiver unto his Church, it is not to be regarded.” 


And, shortly afterwards, anticipating the question “ To whom 
belongs it to give Testimony unto controverted and opposed 
Truth ?” he answers :— 

“In the first Place, It ought to be given in a special Manner by the 
Watchmen that are set upon Jerusalem’s Walls ; they ought to set their Face 
as a Flint in their Master’s Cause ; they ought to be bold against all Opposi- 
tion in His Strength and under His Conduct. Tho’ Men should threaten 
them, tho’ Men should endeavour to shut and stop their Mouths, yet the 
Authority of the Lord Jesus obligeth them to speak whatever Dangers they 
may be exposed unto. 2dly, All the Inhabitants of the City of God ought 
in their Stations, and when called unto it, to confess and bear witness 
unto opposed Truth ; Zion, thy God confess.” 

These are all the statements to be found in the sermon that 
can be construed into reflections upon the proceedings of 
Assemblies, and we submit they are not of such a nature as to 
infer a large amount of ministerial “ guilt.” 

CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 


ArT. VI.—George Eliot's Life, as illustrative of the 
Religious Ideas of our Time. 


T fascination of George Eliot’s writings for the educated 

class among her countrymen and countrywomen is mainly 
attributable to the penetration and saturation of those writings 
with the intellectual spirit of her time. She has been termed 
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“the most philosophic artist, or the most artistic philosopher 
in recent literature.” Doubtless many read her novels for 
their wit, their pathos, their pictures of English scenery 
and rural life. But the reason why her stories are read 
and re-read by scholars and students, by middle-aged men 
philosophically and theologically inclined,—in a word, by 
many for whom cleverer novels have little interest,—is just 
this : they are the work of a consummate literary craftswoman, 
who was far more than this,—who was alive to the social 
problems, the scientific habits, the moral theories, the religious 
difficulties of the age in which she lived. The best-informed 
and most thoughtful reader of George Eliot’s works feels 
himself in communication with an intellect as keen and far- 
reaching, as instructed, and as catholic as his own, and with 
a heart exquisitively sensitive to the realities of human life, to 
pain and pity, to aspiration and disappointment, to love and 
death. But this is not all, for the reader who looks below the 
surface feels also that the great novelist, like himself, regards 
the life of man as a problem fraught with unnumbered 
difficulties, the solution of which is the most interesting of 
all exercises, and yet, of all, the most perplexing and baffling. 
Passages and parentheses, which the ordinary novel-reader 
passes by without notice, are to the ethical and philosophic 
student bright with the luminosity of a meditative, a reason- 
ing, and, above all, a sympathetic nature. 

Among the questions which are constantly suggested by 
George Eliot, as she approaches us in the winning garb of 
fiction or prose-poetry, are such as these: Is life desirable, and 
may it be beautiful to men and women in every rank, and 
every avocation? Is self-seeking a defensible principle of 
action, and one which the constitution of the moral universe 
permits to work out successful issues? Can anything take 
precedence of the sacred ties which nature winds round every 
living being? Is there a place of repentance for the sinner, or 
a place of reparation? Can satisfaction and consolation be 
found by the heart that is disappointed in its tenderest 
affections? Is love indeed stronger than death? And as 
underlying such questions: What is the true theory of life ? 
Is there a Divine government? What hope may we cherish 
for the future generations of human kind ? 
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A friendly critic of this author’s life and works has not 
unjustly characterised her books as “the emblem of a genera- 
tion distracted between the intense need of believing, and the 
difficulty of belief.” 

Owing to the peculiar and sad circumstances of her life, George 
Eliot was, so far as her personality is concerned, concealed 
from the reading public generally, though known to a select 
literary circle. Her stories gave some insight into her early 
training and circumstances, and revealed a mind to which 
every aspect of middle-class English society, and every phase 
of current speculation in criticism, in science, and in ethics, 
was familiar. They contained clear indications of her famili- 
arity with every shade of religious opinion, and every mode of 
religious feeling. But a fuller knowledge of the authoress 
herself was needed, in order that a clear conception might be 
formed of the relation of her several works to one another, and 
of their intellectual unity, and especially that it might be 
understood to what extent her pictures of the religious life 
were the result of a vivid imagination; to what extent they 
were owing to her own personal experience. 

The Life of George Eliot, edited by her husband, Mr. Cross, 
has no doubt disappointed many readers who look to the 
circulating library for memoirs abounding in startling adven- 
tures, or in racy anecdotes. It is as near an autobiography as 
was possible, and reveals just what the great novelist’s admirers 
and critics wanted—the thoughts and feelings of the woman 
herself, as a thinker, an author, and a friend. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this Review to enter 
upon an analysis of George Eliot’s works, or an estimate of her 
rank as a writer, or even a criticism of her methods and style. 
Nor do we propose to enter upon the outward circumstances of 
her career, or to either accentuate or extenuate her faults. 
But we are well aware that in our day we must not look for 
religious ideas simply to theological treatises, or to sermons 
and commentaries. To say that a writer has great power 
over his contemporaries is, in our day, to say that he has 
theories, or convictions, or, at all events, ideas of a religious 
kind. If doubt is more widely spread, if unbelief is bolder 
than has been the case in some other times, this we may say of 
our generation: that its profoundest interest is in religious 
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questions, and that serious minds are constantly and earnestly 
concerned with the relation of men to a moral law, to a moral 
Governor, to the dim future which is before men in this or in 
other worlds. 

All through her life George Eliot was religiously susceptible. 
There was nothing selfish, secular, hard, and unspiritual in her 
nature. Extravagant things have been said by her admirers 
concerning her religiousness. But no reader of her works in 
the light of her life can question that, in some sense or other, 
religion was very near this remarkable woman, not now and 
again only, but from her childhood to her grave. 


I. Taking into consideration George Eliot’s early life, and 
- reading some passages of her stories in connection with what 
we know, or may believe, to have been her own experience and 
observation, we learn something of value concerning the state 
of religion in England half a century ago. In the rural 
counties in our midlands there still survived not a little of that 
superstition whose roots must be sought perhaps deeper than 
in the blind credulity of the old Catholic times. The character 
of Dolly Winthrop in Silas Marner is one for which every 
reader must have a warm appreciation. But what is to be made 
of her theology? That the sayings of this village worthy are 
natural and life-like, we feel at once. But surely her confused 
and misty references to religious rites, and to the Powers above, 
are not a mere oddity. They are something very different 
from the drolleries which Dickens puts into the mouth of some 
of his singular characters. They are a record, and perhaps to 
some a revelation, of a sort of manicheism or polytheism 
which still survives in the dim creed of our English peasantry, 
—to be expelled, it may be, by our village schools, and our cheap 
press, but worthy to be remembered as casting some light upon 
ancient religious ideas. George Eliot could not have invented 
the underlying superstition, though doubtless she did invent 
the amusing forms of thought and of language in which it 
found expression. Hints of these curious beliefs must have 
been given in conversation held by the observant and mentally 
receptive young lady of Griff, with the goodwives of her 
Warwickshire hamlets. Here is Dolly’s enlightened view of 
public worship ; speaking to Silas of his duty, she says :— 
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“Upo’ Christmas day, this blessed Christmas as is ever coming, if you was 
to take your dinner to the bakehus, and go to church, and see the holly and 
the yew, and hear the anthim, and then take the sacramen’, you’d be a 
deal the better, and you ’d know which end you stood on, and you could put 
your trust i’? Them as knows better nor we do, seen’ you ’d ha’ done what it 
lies on us all to do.” “Ifa bit o’ trouble comes, I feel as I can put up wi 
it, for I’ve looked for help i’ the right quarter and gev myself up to Them 
as we must all give ourselves up to at the last; and if we’n done our 
part, it isn’t to be believed as Them as are above us ’ull be worse nor we 
are, and come short o’ Theirn.” 


The faith in Providence cherished by the addle-headed 
peasantry was not always very consistent. Speaking of the 
finding of the child Eppie, Dolly says :— 


“There’s Them as took care of it, and brought it to your door, Master 
Marner.” 


But the same Dolly, trying to enter into Silas’s rankling 
feeling of injustice, puts the matter thus bluntly :— 


“Tf Them above had done the right thing by you, They ’d never ha’ let 
you be turned out for a wicked thief when you was innicent.” 


The good pagan’s solution of life’s mysteries is not a bad 
one, after all :— 


“Tt comes into my head as Them above has got a deal tenderer heart nor 
what I’ve got, for I can’t be anyways better nor Them as made me ; and 
if anything looks hard to me, it’s because there’s things I don’t know on. 
. .. All as we’ve got to do is to trusten, Master Marner, to do the right 
thing as fur as we know, and to trusten.” 


And dear old Dolly’s philosophy can scarcely in its spirit 
be surpassed, when she clinches the moral of the story with 
the memorable words :— 


“It’s the will o’ Them above as a many things should be dark to us ; but 
there ’s some things as I’ve never felt i’ the dark about, and they ’re mostly 
what comes’i’ the day ’s work.” 


All this traditional church-going, and this confused half- 
articulate theology, seemed strange to poor Silas, who had 
been brought up among narrow, conceited, and ultra-Calvinistic 
dissenters, and much of it must have perplexed as well as 
amused Mary Ann Evans, who was trained in the rigidly 
Evangelical school of the Established Church, and whose non- 
conforming acquaintances seem to have been either accom- 
plished, and fairly read persons like her schoolmistresses, or 
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zealous Methodists, like some of her aunts. The freshness 
and fervour of the Evangelical revival had faded, and those 
who professed Evangelical opinions were in many cases living 
upon the past. Forms of faith and expression are often clung 
to with the greater earnestness when the life is waning which 
they once expressed. Of Miss Evans's sincere piety there can 
be no doubt; but sincere as it was, we must confess that it 
appears to us to have been very artificial. Until she reached 
womanhood, she was evidently free from religious doubt; no 
alternative to the doctrines and practices to which she had 
been trained seems to have presented itself before her mind. 

There was certainly nothing in George Eliot’s childhood and 
youth which could foreshadow the life she afterwards led, and 
the work she afterwards did. Who could have anticipated 
that a girl trained in the somewhat unintellectual and rigid 
school of Evangelical churchmanship, and amongst the con- 
servative ways of midland rural life, would become the most 
remarkable woman of her day, a most daring innovator in what 
is to women generally the relationship most sacred to con- 
servatism, and an adherent and exponent of a philosophy of 
life which not only ignores but actually contradicts the first 
principles of the Christian faith ? 

The early influences that surrounded George Eliot were 
unquestionably of a conservative character. The Warwickshire 
country where she was born, and where her early years were 
spent, the village people whom she knew and liked when a 
child, the father whom she revered,—an agent for wealthy 
landlords, a Tory who spoke of the government with awe, a 
churchman who pitied dissenters,—all these insensibly affected 
her growing nature, and inclined her to attach herself with 
respect to that past in which beliefs and social usages are ever 
deeply rooted. She lived in an old-fashioned house, with old- 
fashioned people, in an old-fashioned way, and as a child she 
read chiefly old-fashioned books. 

That Miss Evans’s piety was decided, and both fervid and 
practical, can scarcely be doubted. In girlhood she was brought 
under the influence of decidedly Evangelical schoolmistresses, 
and became a leader in girls’ prayer-meetings. And, after 
leaving school, she retained her principles and habits. When 
eighteen she visited London, and proved her independence of 
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character by refusing to go with her brother to the theatre ; 
she mourned over those who sought to multiply brittle earthly 
ties, and quoted Hannah More and Dr. Doddridge. At this 
time she wrote :— 

“T feel myself to be a mere cumberer of the ground. May the Lord give 
me such an insight into what is truly good, that I may not rest contented 
with making Christianity a mere addendum to my pursuits, or with tacking 
it as a fringe to my garments! May I seek to be sanctified wholly !” 

By the by, there is a curious case of reversal of opinion in 
the first volume of George Eliot’s Life. In her nineteenth 
year she wrote :— 


“T have highly enjoyed Hannah More’s letters : the contemplation of so 
blessed a character as hers is very salutary ” (p. 41). 


Ten years later she wrote :— 


“T am glad you detest Mrs. Hannah More’s letters. I like neither her 
letters, nor her books, nor her character ” (p. 170.) 


This contradiction is an index to the radical change which in 
these years Miss Evans’s character experienced. 

There is no evidence that, up to the time of her leaving 
Griff and settling at Coventry, Miss Evans was at all shaken 
in her attachment to Evangelical Christianity. When she was 
in her twenty-first year we find her writing to her friend Miss 
Lewis in a vein which is inconsistent with religious doubt. 
Thus she expresses herself :— 

“ The Epistle to the Colossians is pre-eminently rich in the colouring with 
which it portrays the Divine fulness contained in the Saviour, contrasted 
with the beggarly elements that a spirit of self-righteousness would, in some 
way, mingle with the light of life, the filthy rags it would tack round the 
“fine raiment” of His righteousness, I have been reading it in connection 
with a train of thought suggested by the reading of Ancient Christianity 
and the Oxford Tracts, by Isaac Taylor, one of the most eloquent, acute, and 
pious of writers.” 

About this time she found Keble’s Christian Year a volume 
of sweet poetry, and admired “the stirring eloquence” of 
Harris’s Great Teacher, and was preparing a chart of ecclesias- 
tical history. She had also published verses in the Christian 
Observer, in which she had written of the Bible in such warm 
language as this :— 

“ Blest volume, whose clear truth-writ page once known, 
Fades not before heaven’s sunshine or hell’s moan.” 
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She had mental doubts and perplexities, but they concerned 
such ordinary subjects of debate as the nature of the visible 
church, and the theories of ecclesiastical polity. 


IT. At this period Miss Evans’s mind was ready to receive 
impression, impulse, guidance. Intellectual sympathy was 
what she was craving. “How I should love to have a 
thoroughgoing student with me, that we might read together !” 
Nor was this all she needed; her naturally clinging heart 
desired congenial friendships. “I have no one who enters 
into my pleasures or my griefs, no one with whom I can 
pour out my soul, no one with the same yearnings, the same 
temptations, the same delights as myself.” 

When in this yearning, receptive state of mind, at the age of 
twenty-two, she was brought into association with a circle of 
intellectual persons, the Brays and Hennells. Mr. Bray was 
the author of The Philosophy of Necessity, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Hennell,of An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. 
The effect of these new associations was revolutionary upon a 
mind which, however active, had hitherto displayed its activity 
in the well-worn channels of “ use and wont.” We are able to 
mark the period of this transition with exactness; at the 
beginning of November 1841, Miss Evans paid a visit to the 
Brays, which was the occasion of her introduction to novel 
ways of thinking upon religious subjects ; and by the 13th of 
that month she wrote a letter which evinced a complete 
change in her religious position. Before the end of the year 
she for a time declined attending church, and thus brought 
about a misunderstanding with her father, which all but led 
to an estrangement. 

At the time that Miss Evans underwent the first great 
change of religious belief, she was a woman of considerable 
reading and accomplishments. She had left school when 
sixteen, but her education had been carried on by private 
lessons and by diligent and enthusiastic, if somewhat desultory, 
reading. She was a student of the great English poets, and 
she was acquainted with the French, German, and Italian 
languages. At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
she had not hitherto been brought into contact with people 
of any independence of speculative thinking. She believed 
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as she had been trained to believe, and, as we have said, does 
not seem to have been troubled with regard to the authority 
of the Christian faith. 

We have turned, with some curiosity, to the two volumes 
which exercised at this critical period of Miss Evans’s career 
an influence only inferior to that of the personal influence of 
her newly found associates. Mr. Bray’s book, The Philosophy 
of Necessity, is evidently the production of a self-confident and 
dogmatic mind ; it is a statement of the doctrine which applies 
to all that is mental and moral the principle of invariable 
antecedence and sequence which is the accepted principle of 
modern physical science, and an application of this doctrine 
to education and to social life. It is a somewhat desultory 
work, with very little originality or power. Mr. Hennell’s 
book, Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity, is a more 
remarkable treatise; the aim of the author is to account for 
the rise and spread of Christianity, without admitting the 
possibility of the occurrence of any miracle. There is some 
ingenuity in the efforts to apply the rationalistic canons to the 
Gospel narrative, though the results, it need not be said, are 
unsatisfactory. The criticism of the several Gospels in some 
respects anticipates modern speculations. The book was 
described by Strauss as written for the British public in a 
style adapted to their capacities; it can hardly claim a place 
of honour even in the dreary series of speculations upon this 
subject, which this century has witnessed ; each one succeed- 
ing and destroying that which preceded it. 

We are thus introduced to two of the works which were 
symptomatic of the spread in England, about the year 1840, 
of a spirit of unbelief, taking two forms. On the one hand the 
spirit of physical science, on the other hand the spirit of 
literary criticism, were beginning to resent the power and reign 
of orthodoxy. To influences of both orders Miss Evans’s mind 
now became susceptible, and this in a growing measure. She 
was to meet with influences of both types in forms far more 
formidable than those she first encountered. 

But it is not difficult to understand how such society and 
such literature as those to which Miss Evans was thus in her 
early womanhood introduced, should have swayed her inquiring 
and eager mind, and have brought her from unquestioning faith 
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into as unquestioning unbelief. The perusal of the Life has 
produced in our mind the conviction that, penetrating as was 
George Eliot’s insight, vast as was her intellectual horizon, 
tender as were her sympathies, she was lacking in independence 
of judgment. Again and again she “took on” the colour of 
her companions and friends; their beliefs and ways very 
readily became hers. In early life unacquainted with any but 
orthodox doctrines, books, and teachers, it was very natural 
that such a mind should yield to the fascinations of novelty, 
should awake to the consciousness that the intellectual bases 
of her religious life were artificial, and should turn with the 
delight of a fresh enfranchisement to seek and to build upon a 
new and more congenial foundation. 

Oné of the most distressing passages in Miss Evans’s printed 
letters is a eulogy upon Mr. Hennell’s “Inquiry” which in 
1847 she re-read with delight and admiration. This eulogy 
reveals a most untrustworthy judgment and a most perverted 
taste :— 


“The book is full of wit to me. It gives me that exquisite kind of 
laughter which comes from the gratification of the reasoning faculties. For 
instance : ‘If some of those who were actually at the mountain doubted 
whether they saw Jesus or not, we may reasonably doubt whether he was 
to be seen at all there ; especially as the words attributed to him do not 
seem at all likely to have been said, from the disciples paying no attention 
to them ” (vol. i. pp. 164-5). 


Whilst rejecting the supernatural origin of Christianity, 
Miss Evans retained for a time her faith in the Deity. She 
acknowledged “an all-bountiful, all-wise Creator, in whom to 
confide.” Her own language compels us to believe that there 
had been a want of breadth and warmth in the Evangelical 
religion she had adopted, and that she felt the change she was 
undergoing to be a positive relief :— 


“T wish,” she wrote in Feb. 1842, “to be among the ranks of that glorious 
crusade that is seeking to set Truth’s Holy Sepulchre free from a usurped 
domination. We shall then see her resurrection! Meanwhile, although 
I cannot rank among my principles of action a fear of vengeance eternal, 
gratitude for predestined salvation, or a revelation of future glories as a 
reward, I fully participate in the belief that the only heaven here or here- 
after is to be found in conformity with the will of the Supreme ; a continual 
aiming at the attainment of the perfect ideal, the true logos that dwells in 
the bosom of the one Father.” 
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This passage suggests the inquiry, Was Miss Evans’s early 
theology that of the New Testament in its integrity and sim- 
plicity 2? She lays stress upon the future heaven and hell, and 
upon election, as motives to the Christian life. But how is it 
that she says nothing of the infinite Jove of the Redeemer, 
nothing of the Divine provision of spiritual strength and com- 
fort? There must have been, it would seem, in her former 
faith, a sad lack of distinctively Christian principle. This 
same passage also suggests the remark, that the apparently 
new aim in life in which Miss Evans found satisfaction is an 
aim which is set most prominently before us by Christianity 
itself. “Conformity with the will of the Supreme” designates 
as perfectly as any theologian can do the ultimate moral 
aim of the Christian life. But neither as Christian nor as 
Deist did Miss Evans feel the incomparable excellence and 
power of the love of Christ as a motive impelling to seek 
that glorious end. On the whole, we are not so much sur- 
prised that freedom from a formal religion appeared to her as 
the liberation of the soul “from the wretched giant’s bed of 
dogmas on which it has been racked and stretched ever since 
it began to think.” 


III. The years which elapsed between Miss Evans’s asser- 
tion of intellectual independence and the maturity of her 
productive powers, were years of severe mental application 
and study. When it is remembered that she had to contend 
with very frequent ill-health, it appears marvellous that she 
could have read so many books in so many languages, that 
she could have accomplished several laborious translations, 
and that she could have carried on so effectively the systematic 
cultivation of her powers. 

The story of her life reminds us that we have to associate 
Miss Evans with several works which have been extremely 
influential, and (as we believe) influential for evil, over the 
religious thinking of Europe. The fact that a young English- 
woman should translate into English such authors as Strauss, 
Spinoza, and Feuerbach, is very significant; it both reveals 
the bent of her mind as opposed to the religious tenets in 
which she had been reared, and it accounts for her confirma- 
tion in unbelief. Like Strauss, Miss Evans rejected the 
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supernatural element in the New Testament. Like Spinoza, 
she repudiated free-will, and renounced all faith in the .per- 
sonality of the great Power of the universe. She may not have 
accepted all the conclusions of Feuerbach ; but his destructive 
efforts were not without effect upon a mind easily influenced, 
and brought into close communication with a mind more 
decided and dogmatic than herown. The period of our recent 
national life in which Miss Evans was thus engaged, was a 
period during which there was coming about a closer connec- 
tion of thought than had existed before between Germany and 
England. The movements which first shook her faith were 
distinctively English, but her negations were no doubt 
largely confirmed by her study of Continental thinkers, Strauss 
the theologian, Goethe the poet, Spinoza, and several modern 
German and French philosophers. 

For more than two years Miss Evans was working upon her 
translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus. She did her work 
bravely, efficiently, and perseveringly, but often under much 
weariness of the flesh. She speaks of her “leathery brain 
working at leathery Strauss,” and of being “ Strauss-sick ”— 
“it makes her ill dissecting the beautiful story of the Cruci- 
fixion.” That this piece of literary work was of great service 
to her as “ training,” in an intellectual sense, is unquestionable. 
But the effect upon her religious life must have been, and was, 
to carry her forward in the direction given to her progress by 
her friends, the Brays and Hennells. 

It would be regarded by some as a proof of the catholicity 
of Misg Evans’s nature, that in the very same letter (dated 9th 
Feb. 1849) in which she defends and eulogises Rousseau and 
George Sand for their genius (the latter for “the great power 
of God manifested in her”), she speaks most appreciatingly of 
the famous treatise of Thomas & Kempis :— 

“T have at last the most delightful De Imitatione Christi, with quaint 
woodcuts. One breathes a cool air as of cloisters in the book,—it makes 


one long to be a saint for a few months. Verily its piety has its foundations 
in the depth of the divine-human soul.” 


The incongruity of such a combination is to our minds most 
painful. 


The books which had the greatest attraction for Miss Evans 
before she commenced her career as an author were books of a 
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speculative character, and, in many cases, of a radical or revo- 
lutionary tendency. She reviewed Froude’s Nemesis of Faith, 
she was an admirer of Francis Newman’s writings (St. Francis, 
as she dubbed him), she translated Spinoza’s T'ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, and reviewed Mackay’s Progress of the 
Intellect. 

In addition to these literary influences there were personal 
influences which, when Miss Evans, in 1851, removed to 
London and undertook the editorship of the Westminster Review, 
bore upon her religious convictions and doubts with a force 
which can scarcely be overestimated. These influences were 
for the most part purely English. She was brought into asso- 
ciation with some of the most powerful intellects of the time. 
Of these, as far as we can judge from her “ Life,” by far the 
most intimate were Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
When she made their acquaintance, neither of these savans 
had obtained the reputation which they both came afterwards 
to enjoy; but their abilities, their originality of mind, and 
their eminence in their several departments of study, must 
have impressed the intellectually susceptible and scholarly 
lady who was thrown so much into their society. Now, Mr. 
Lewes was a biologist, who reduced psychology to biology, who 
not only despised philosophy but ignored religion. And Mr. 
Spencer is the evolutionist, who is not by any means, as Mr. 
Lewes apparently was, indifferent to the supersensible, but 
who relegates what is beyond the ken of sense to the region of 
the Unknowable. What must have been the effect of her 
metropolitan friendships and occupations upon such a mind as 
Miss Evans’s? Under such influences she was still further 
separated from Christianity, from Christian society, and from 
Christian institutions. How could she avoid a process of 
secularisation ? 

The circumstances are well known in which Miss Evans 
formed the “union” with Mr. Lewes, which is the one blot 
upon her life. That she should have been fascinated by 
Lewes’s abilities, versatility, and conversational charm, was 
natural enough ; that she should have felt pity and sympathy 
for a man called upon to endure the most distressing of relative 
afflictions, was to her honour. She compared herself to the 
ivy, and doubtless her craving for love and devotion and tender 
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care was unusually great; and that Lewes devoted himself to 
secure her happiness is most evident. But when we remember 
how accustomed she was to reason upon every step she took, 
it is impossible to regard her action as the effect of warm- 
hearted and unreflecting impulse. 

George Eliot seems to have united in her character the 
masculine and feminine elements. On the one hand, she was 
learned, thoughtful, observant, given to philosophise, to gene- 
ralise, to speculate. On the other hand, she was singularly 
dependent for her happiness upon the affection and manifested 
sympathy and kindness of her fellow-creatures, and she was 
habitually guided and even governed in her beliefs by the 
well-informed and intellectually vigorous and commanding 
men with whom she was associated. Mr. Cross justly says of 
his wife :— 

“In her moral development she showed, from the earliest years, the trait 
that was most marked in her all through life—namely, the absolute need of 


some one person who should be all in all to her, and to whom she should be 
all in all.” 


No reader of her stories can fail to see that in her view the 
relation between the sexes is one of the great probations of 
life, and that this relation is by no means one to be controlled ~ 
by considerations of personal gratification. Yet, foreseeing the 
light in which her conduct would be regarded, quite aware 
that she would be cut off from society generally, and even 
from her personal friends, Miss Evans deliberately chose to 
live with a man whose wife was still alive, and whose marriage 
was not, and could not be, dissolved. True, she was in her 
thirty-fifth year, and there is no sign that before Mr. Lewes any 
man had offered her his heart. True, she was living a life 
scarcely natural for a woman,—alone in London, and asso- 
ciating chiefly with men. True, she was an independent 
thinker, and cared little for traditional “views” and ways. 
True, she undertook a position which involved hard labour, 
and hard labour for others rather than for any prospective 
advantage to herself. Yet it remains a mystery that she 
should have outraged the plain law of morality, and that she 
should have accepted the status of a mistress while undertaking 
the obligations of a wife. Nor is the mystery explained by 
her own observations in a letter to an intimate friend :-— 
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“Tf there is one action or relation of my life which is, and always has 
been profoundly serious, it is my relation to Mr. Lewes. . . . If we differ 
_ on the subject of the marriage laws, I at least can believe of you that you 
cleave to what you believe to be good ; and I don’t know of anything in the 
nature of your views that should prevent you from believing the same of 
me. . . . Light and easily broken ties are what I neither desire theoretically 
nor could live for practically. Women who are satisfied with such ties do not 
act as I have done. That any unworldly, unsuperstitious person who is 
sufficiently acquainted with the realities of life can pronounce my relation to 
Mr. Lewes immoral, I can only understand by remembering how subtle and 
complex are the influences that mould opinion. . . . We are leading no life 
of self-indulgence, except indeed that, being happy in each other, we find 
everything easy ” (vol. i. pp. 327-8). 

So sensitive a nature as George Eliot’s could not but feel 
that the step which she had taken in joining Mr. Lewes was 
not only painful to many of her friends, but probably injurious 
to some persons, as helping to loosen the stringent bonds of 
morality. How very characteristic and significant is this 
language !— 

“ Tf I live five years longer, the positive result of my existence on the side 
of truth and goodness will outweigh the small negative good that would 
have consisted in my not doing anything to shock others ; and I can con- 
ceive no consequences that will make me repent the past ” (vol. i. p. 461). 

If Miss Evans had retained her reverence for the Scriptures 
and her faith in God, she would never have taken a step which— 
though she would not have admitted this even to herself— 
clouded the remainder of her life, diminished the good influ- 
ence of her writings, and tarnished the lustre of her name. 
We say this in no spirit of bigotry, and as warm admirers of 
much (though not of all) in her writings which bears upon the 
relations of the sexes, and deals with the highest moral inter- 
ests of human society. And we are willing to believe that, in 
acting as. she did, she acted from unselfish motives, and with 
the persuasion that her action would increase the sum of hap- 
piness. Her error was an example of the evil consequences 
which are involved in the acceptance of the Utilitarian ethics. 

From the time of her “union” with Mr. Lewes, George 
Eliot seems to have regarded all religious questions in a more 
critical and a less personal spirit. Her companion appears to 
have been a man without interest in Christianity, and with a 
mind peculiarly secular. It is on the whole marvellous that 
she should not have been more unfavourably affected by this 
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association. Her tolerance seems to have grown almost into 
religious indifference with the growth of knowledge and the 
widening of experience :— 

“T have,” she wrote (Feb. 1857), “a growing conviction that we may 
measure true moral and intellectual culture by the comprehension and 
veneration given to all forms of thought and feeling which have influenced 


large masses of mankind ; and of all intolerance the intolerance calling itself 
philosophical is the most odious to me.” 


IV. We have now to ask, What was George Eliot’s religious 
position when her powers were in their mature excellence ? 
What was the conception she formed and cherished of the true 
aim and law of human life? What was the moral purpose 
which underlay those stories which have been more read and 
valued than any others by the educated class in our generation ? 
Can we fix upon any leading idea which she desired, by the 
vehicle of her writings, to impress upon the reading public ? 
She certainly did not write merely to amuse, or merely to 
make money. What did she set before her as the chief end 
of her work, wherein lay her hope of true recompence ? 

The following six propositions seem to us to express George 
Eliot’s mature convictions upon religion and morals. 1. The 
sacredness of Morality is independent of what is usually un- 
derstood as Religion. 2. Men’s actions, including those which 
have a moral bearing, are all subject to law as invariable as 
that obtaining in the material world. 3. Thought and sym- 
pathy are the chief powers in forming a virtuous character and 
life. 4. Through these, men have fellowship in our common 
humanity, which is the true basis of piety and usefulness. 5. 
It may be expected that a religion will be developed superior 
to any which has yet appeared. 6. The Positivist religion, 
though imperfect, is an approach to what may be anticipated 
with hope, as to be realised in the future. 

(1.) George Eliot certainly held and taught the reality and 
supremacy of morality. One who records a conversation with 
her, which produced an indelible impression upon his mind, 
tells that, whilst she admitted that she could dispense with 
the idea of God, and with the prospect of immortality, she 
clung passionately to Duty, as the one sacred and precious 
thing for man. Whether she left herself a sufficient standard 
for duty, or sufficient sanctions for duty, are questions which 
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we are constrained to answer in the negative. But we do not 
doubt that she looked for the conception and for the motive of 
_ human conduct far above considerations of personal interest, 
or of legal enactments and social usages. 

It was Miss Evans’s deliberate conviction that morality stood 
in no need of sanctions from supernatural religion :— 

“* T say it now, and I say it once for all, that I am influenced in my own 


conduct at the present time by far higher considerations, and by a nobler idea 
of duty, than I ever was while I held the evangelical beliefs ” (vol. i. p. 159). 


This utterance dates from the period immediately following 
the change wrought at Coventry by the influence of her friends, 
the Brays ; and it convinces us that she never fully and prac- 
tically apprehended the true New Testament principles of 
human conduct. 

George Eliot had a contempt for the via media of Theism. 
Those who are are satisfied with a Religion of Nature, who can 
neither endure atheism nor accept Christianity, are usually 
Optimists. Now, to an observer whose eyes and heart are 
really open to the facts of life, human sin and sorrow are so 
undeniable and so oppressive, that it seems to us such an 
observer must be either a Pessimist without faith in a benevo- 
lent God, or a Christian believing in a Divine Redemption. 
George Eliot was not a Pessimist ; she called herself a Meliorist, 
having faith that Humanity contains within itself principles 
which insure the gradual improvement of the condition of the 
human race. But it is very questionable whether she had a 
definite theory upon the most interesting of all themes. She 
knew more clearly what she rejected than. what she accepted 
and rested in. So we infer from the following passage :— 


“ The fact that in the scheme of things we see a constant and tremendous 
sacrifice of individuals, is, it seems to me, only one of the many proofs that 
urge upon us our total inability to find in our own nature a key to the 
Divine mystery. I could more readily turn Christian, and worship Jesus 

again, than embrace a Theism which professes to explain the proceedings of 
' God. But I don’t feel at all wise in these matters. I have a few strong 
impressions, which serve me for my own support and guidance, but do not 
in the least qualify me to speak as a theorist ” (vol. i. pp. 472-3). 


(2.) George Eliot believed that Morality should be treated 
in a scientific spirit The mental habits of her intimate 
friends were such as favoured the application of the laws 
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observable in the material world to every department of life. 
She made it her aim to impress upon her readers her own con- 
viction that there is no escape from retribution, that conduct 
brings in this world its own reward, itsown punishment. She 
was blind to that aspect of the Gospel which holds out to the 
sinner the prospect that sin and many of its results may be 
cancelled; she would rather have insisted upon the text :— 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” A 
preacher of moral law and retribution, she deemed that she 
was doing a service in calling men to take heed to the neces- 
sary effects of all their conduct. 

The extent to which, even as early as in 1851, the “ natural- 
istic” theory of morals and of human life had laid hold upon 
Miss Evans is apparent from some very striking sentences in 
her review of Mackay’s book :— 


“The master key to this revelation is the recognition of the presence of 
undeviating law in the material and moral world—of that invariability of 
sequence which is acknowledged to be the basis of physical science, but 
which is still perversely ignored in our social organisation, our ethics, and 
our religion. It is this invariability of sequence which can alone give value 
to experience, and render education, in the true sense, possible. The divine 
yea and nay, the seal of prohibition and of sanction, are effectually impressed 
upon human deeds and aspirations, not by means of Greek and Hebrew, but 
by that inexorable law of consequences, whose evidence is confirmed instead 
of weakened as the ages advance ; and human duty is comprised in the 
earnest study of this law, and patient obedience to its teaching” (vol. i. 
p. 255). 


These convictions were not likely to be weakened as years 
passed on, and as George Eliot’s associations became less and 
less religious, and more and more scientific. Her stories for 
the most part yield the melancholy moral, which partakes of 
fatalism,—that the consequences of men’s actions are utterly 
and for ever irreversible. 

(3.) There is something very laboured in Miss Evans’s 
endeavour to explain the moral process of self-conquest and 
of improvement. Thinking and sympathy are the two forces 
upon which she relied. Speaking of querulousness and cynicism, 
she gives it as her opinion that they 


“will be overcome by continued accession of vitality, by our perpetual 
increase in ‘ quantity of existence,’ as Foster calls it. Creation is the super- 
added life of the intellect, sympathy, all-embracing love, the superadded 
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moral life. These given more and more abundantly, I feel that all the 
demons, which are but my own egotism moping and mowing and gibbering, 
would vanish away, and there would be no place for them,— 
‘For every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by hope’s perpetual breath.’ 
Evils, even sorrows, are they not all negations? Thus matter is in a pe- 
petual state of decomposition,—superadd the principle of life, and tke 
tendency to decomposition is overcome. Add to this consciousness, and 
there is a power of self-amelioration. The passions and senses decompose, 
so to speak. The intellect, by its analytic power, restrains the fury with 
which they rush to their own destruction; the moral nature purifies, 
beautifies, and at length transmutes them ” (vol. i. pp. 176-7). 


(4.) Every reflective reader of George Eliot’s works has re- 
marked that their leading idea is the community of man with 
man ; the standpoint is human, the obligations and sympathies 
are human ; and there is frequently an evident attempt to show 
that non-religious, purely human principles are enough to 
account for a noble and self-sacrificing life. To dispense with 
the Divine will and the Divine promises seems to her essential 
to the working out of her own theories. Thus in some notes 
on The Spanish Gypsy (which, by the by, she playfully 
refers to as “a mass of Positivism,” she remarks :— 

“ There is really no moral sanction but this inward impulse [i.¢. to love, pity, 
and submission]. The will of God is the same thing as the will of other 
men, compelling us to work, and avoid what they have seen to be harmful 
to social existence. Disjoined from any preconceived good, the Divine will 
is simply so much as we have ascertained of the facts of existence which 
compel obedience at our peril. Any other notion comes from the sup- 
position of arbitrary revelation ” (vol. iii. p. 48). 

If the above words exhibit the negative side of her doctrine, the 
following passage from a letter to Lady Ponsonby sets forth its 
positive side with an admirable incisiveness and frankness :— 

“My books have for their main bearing a conclusion . . . . namely, that 
the fellowship between man and man, which has been the principle of de- 
velopment, social and moral, is not dependent upon conceptions of what 
is not man ; and that the idea of God, so far as it has been a high spiritual 


influence, is the ideal of a goodness entirely human (i.e. an exaltation of the 
human)” (vol. iii. pp. 246-7). 


Not only her novels but her correspondence reveals George 
Eliot’s deep interest in the working classes. She writes with 
enthusiasm of the Parisian ouvriers of the Revolution, who 
bowed to the image of Jesus, as the first teacher of fraternity 
to mankind. In one of her letters she says :— 
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“Tf I had children, I would make them carpenters and shoemakers ; that 
is the way to make them Messiahs and Jacob Boehms. As for us who are 


dependent upon carpets and easy chairs, we are reprobates, and shall never 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


(5.) It is difficult to decide whether “the enthusiasm of 
humanity ” did satisfy as a religion the yearning, aspiring 
nature of the great novelist. There are indications that she 
was looking for something better than anything that had yet 
shaped itself before the vision of her soul. She would not 
profess to be satisfied when she was not. Such a passage as 


the following is very noble in its sincerity, but very sad in its 
unrest :— 


“ As for the forms and ceremonies, I feel no regret that any should turn 
to them for comfort if they can find comfort in them; sympathetically, I 
enjoy them myself. But I have faith in the working out of higher possi- 
bilities than the Catholic or any other church has presented ; and those who 
have strength to wait and endure are bound to accept no formula which their 
whole souls—their intellect as well as their emotions—do not embrace with 
entire reverence. The ‘highest calling and election’ is to do without 


opium, and live through all our pain with conscious clear-eyed endurance ” 
(vol. ii. p. 283). 


Mr. Cross lays great stress upon his wife’s sympathy with 
parts of all existing religions, and upon her evident hope that 
a better and a more powerful religion shall yet dawn upon the 
darkness of the world. The following sentences are very dis- 


criminating, and give us a favourable impression of the justice 
of Mr. Cross’s mind :— 


“This many-sidedness, however, makes it exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain, either from her books, or from the closest personal intimacy, what her 
exact relation was to any existing religious creed, or to any political party. 
Yet George Eliot’s was emphatically a religious mind. My own impression 
is that her whole soul was so imbued with, and her imagination was so 
fired by, the scientific spirit of the age ; by the constant rapid development 
of ideas in the Western world,—that she could not conceive that there was, 
as yet, any religious formula sufficient, nor any known political system likely 
to be final. She had great hope for the future, in the improvement of 
human nature by the gradual development of the affections and the sym- 
pathetic emotions, and ‘ by the slow stupendous teaching of the world’s 


events,’ rather than by means of legislative enactments” (vol. iii. pp. 
426-7). 


This idea—that there is a religion yet to be brought to the 
birth which shall more fully respond to all man’s many 
necessities than any religion has hitherto done, 


was one of 
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George Eliot’s favourite ideas, which seems to have lost none 
of its hold over her with advancing years. As we read the 
following extract from one of her letters to Mrs. Stowe, we 
are amazed that it did not occur to her mind that the 
desiderata upon which she dwells are all perfectly and gloriously 
supplied by Christianity, the religion which bases the brother- 
hood of man upon the Fatherhood of God. On the one hand, 
the religion of Christ is free from the fatal disadvantage which 
repelled the writer of these sentences from Pantheism ; on the 
other hand, it binds men together by the mightiest and the 
most sacred of all bonds, for it represents them as the objects 
in common of a Divine pity, as the partakers in common of a 
moral nature and responsibility, and as fellow-workers in one, 
and that the highest of all causes, and as the heirs of the same 
immortal destiny. It must have been rather a caricature of 
Christianity than Christianity itself, that was present to 
George Eliot’s mind when she penned these sentences :— 


‘*T believe that religion too has to be modified, ‘ developed,’ according to 
the dominant phrase, and that a religion more perfect than any yet pre- 
valent must express less care for personal consolation, and a more deeply 
awing sense of responsibility to man, springing from sympathy with that 
which, of all things, is most certainly known to us, the difficulty of the 
human lot. I do not find my temple in Pantheism, which, whatever might 
be its value speculatively, could not yield a practical religion, since it is an 
attempt to look at the universe from the outside of our relations to it (that 
universe), as human beings. As healthy, sane human beings, we must love 
and hate,—love what is good for mankind, hate what is evil for mankind” 
(vol. iii. p. 86). 


(6.) Naturally, the influence of Mr. Lewes upon George 
Eliot’s intellectual life was very powerful. Mr. Lewes, it is 
well known, was a disciple of Comte, and was one of the first 
to introduce Positivism to the serious notice of English 
thinkers. -His sympathies, however, were with the earlier 
phase of Comtism; with regard to the religion which the 
great Positivist in his later years strove to establish, he was 
cold and uninterested. It is admitted by Mr. F. Harrison and 
others that George Eliot was not a thoroughgoing disciple of 
Comte. But she read his works and admired them, whilst she 
was by no means blind to his defects as a thinker :-— 


“T quite agree with you,” she wrote to a correspondent, “so far as I am 
able to form a judgment, in regarding Positivism as one-sided ; but Comte 
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was a great thinker, nevertheless, and to be treated with reverence by all 
smaller fry ” (vol. ii. pp. 309-10). 


Her husband gives it as his opinion, that for all Comte’s 
writing George Eliot had a feeling of high admiration, intense 
interest, and very deep sympathy. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, our Positivist prophet, was a per- 
sonal friend of George Eliot; and he claims her as on the 
whole a disciple of Comte, especially in her devotion to the 
welfare of humanity as the highest manifestation of the 
religious spirit :— 

“With the cardinal ideas of Positivism—the cherishing and extension of 
all true religious sentiment, and the direction of that sentiment towards the 
collective wellbeing of mankind,—not only was George Eliot in profound 
sympathy, but no one else in our time has expressed those ideas with such 
power. In that sense, vigorously rejecting as she did much of Comte’s 
system, and with a constitutional repugnance for systems and codes of life, 
she may be said to be the greatest believer in humanity as a religious in- 
spiration whom our country and time have produced” (Fortnightly Review, 
March 1885, p. 320). 


V. It thus appears that, whilst rejecting Christianity as a 
religion making claims to be a Revelation, and possessing 
supernatural sanctions, George Eliot believed that she had a 
religion which for her was more effective than Christianity 
could be,—a religion based, not upon the character and pur- 
poses of God, but upon the needs and the sentiments of man. 
It yet remains for us to consider in what light the religion of 
Christ was regarded by this most remarkable woman, and how 
she was affected towards that religion upon what we might 
call its earthly, human side. 

It would be a mistake to consider George Eliot as con- 
sciously and intentionally destructive in relation to religion ; 
she warmly repudiated the design, which was by some attri- 
buted to her, of encouraging infidelity :— 


“Pray don’t ever ask me again not to rob a man of his religious belief, 
as if you thought my mind tended to such robbery. I have too profound a 
conviction of the efficacy that lies in all sincere faith, and the spiritual 
blight that comes with no faith, to have any negative propagandism in me. 
In fact, I have very little sympathy with Freethinkers as a class, and have 
lost all interest in mere antagonism to religious doctrines. I care only to 
know, if possible, the lasting meaning that lies in all religious doctrine 
from the beginning till now ” (vol. ii. p. 343). 
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George Eliot felt a deep interest in Christianity in so far 
as it is a religion displaying sympathy with humanity—the 
highest exercise of the soul which she could conceive. She 
believed that she could reject everything in our religion which 
jarred upon her “scientific” intellect, and could yet retain 
what was of inestimable value :— 

“It seems to me the soul of Christianity lies not at all in the facts of an 
individual life, but in the ideas of which that life was the meeting-point and 
the new starting-point. We can never have a satisfactory basis for the 
history of the man Jesus, but that negation does not affect the idea of the 


Christ, either in its historical influence or its great symbolic meanings” 
(vol. ii. p. 360). 


She saw in Christianity not only philosophy but poetry. It 
is to us, we admit, a marvel that, taking the view she did of 
the religion of Jesus, she could enjoy Handel’s Oratorio, “ The 
Messiah.” A woman of her mental calibre, musical though 
she was, could not attend such a performance merely from her 
love of music. She went to satisfy her dramatic and ethical 
impulses. And she was doubtless sincere in writing after 
listening to Handel’s masterpiece :— 

“What pitiable people those are who feel no poetry in Christianity ! 


Surely the acme of poetry hitherto is the conception of the suffering Messiah, 
and the final triumph, ‘ He shall reign for ever and ever’” (vol. ii. p. 347). 


As a rule, George Eliot was not accustomed to attend public 
worship, but occasionally she went to hear a popular preacher 
—Anglican or Nonconformist, and occasionally heard Cardinal 
Manning preach at Kensington. The musical services in the 
great Catholic cathedrals of the Continent had a great fascina- 
tion for her temperament, and the fellowship of souls in the 
offices of religion evidently inspired her with reverence. She 
expresses her sentiments upon the whole subject with great 
frankness in. the following passage, written in the year 1873, 
when she was in her fifty-fourth year; this language, therefore, 
may be taken as recording her mature and settled convictions 
and feelings :— 

“ All the great religions of the world, historically considered, are rightly 
the objects of deep reverence and sympathy—they are the record of spiritual 
struggles which are the types of our own. This is to me pre-eminently true 
of Hebrewism and Christianity, on which my own youth was nourished. 
And in this sense I have no antagonism towards any religious belief, but a 
strong outflow of sympathy. Every community met to worship the highest 
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good (which is understood to be expressed by God) carries me along in its 
main current ; and if there were not reasons against my following such an 
inclination, I should go to church or chapel constantly for the sake of the 
delightful emotions of fellowship which come over me in religious assemblies 
—the very nature of such assemblies being the recognition of a binding 
belief or spiritual law, which is to lift us into willing obedience, and save 
us from the slavery of unregulated passion or impulse ” (vol. iii. p. 215-6). 

It is interesting to read what Mr. Cross says of his wife’s 
attachment to the Holy Scriptures. Towards the close of life 
her literary activity ceased, and she seems to have enjoyed 
domestic tranquillity and the reading with her husband of great 
authors. He says :— 

“We generally began our reading at Witley with some chapters of the 
Bible, which was a very precious and sacred Book to her, not only from 
early association, but also from the profound conviction of its importance in 
the development of the religious life of man. She particularly enjoyed 
reading aloud some of the finest chapters of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and St. Paul’s 
Epistles ” (vol. iii. pp. 419, 420). 

There was always in the mind of the Positivist authoress a 
lingering liking for the hearty language if not for the hearty 
beliefs of the old religion so cherished in her earlier days. 
Again and again we find the agnostic uttering the prayer, or at 
least the wish, “God bless you!” Writing to a correspondent 
she thus expresses her kindly feeling :— 

“God bless you—that is not a false word, however many false ideas may 
have been hidden under it. No,—not false ideas, but temporary ones, cater- 
pillars and chrysalids of future ideas ” (vol. ii., p. 336). 

Sometimes the reference to the old ejaculations is somewhat 
more critical, as when she writes :-— 

“T begin to feel for other people’s wants and sorrows a little more than I 
used to do. Heaven help us! said the old religion ; the new one, from its 
very lack of that faith, will teach us all the more to help one another.” 

Here was a grave mistake, into which it is marvellous that 
so acute a mind could fall. She seems to have thought that 
there was an alternative, in which the two members were 
mutually exclusive, as if no one could seek Heaven’s help and 
yet put forth his own best endeavours. The fact is, as experi- 
ence proves, the one is most stimulating to the other. 

The same fallacy is apparent in the following sentence, one 

not likely soon to be forgotten :— 


“T wish less of our piety were spent on imaginary perfect goodness, and 
more given to real imperfect goodness ” (vol. i. p. 392). 
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This reminds us of an anecdote Miss Edith Simcox told of 
herself in a recent article upon an effort she benevolently 
and perseveringly made to improve the condition of the 
seamstresses of London. Asked on one occasion by a won- 
dering admirer of her philanthropy, whether she was doing 
this work for the love of Christ? she answered No; she did it 
for the love of shirt-makers. There seems a slowness on the 
part of many even thoughtful unbelievers to understand that 
love to God, instead of being inconsistent with love to man, is 
its deepest and most living root. 

Had our philosophic novelist any hope of a conscious here- 
after? The utmost we can say in answer to this query is, that 
she was not utterly without hope, but that the hope was not 
sufficiently definite to exercise over her any practical and 
helpful influence. So much we gather from the following 
reflection she records after visiting Shelley’s grave at Rome :— 

“There, under the shadow of the old walls on one side, and cypresses on 
the other, lies the Cor cordiwm, for ever at rest from the unloving cavillers 
of this world, whether or not he may have entered on other purifying 
struggles in some world unseen by us ” (vol. ii. p. 193). 

The attempts to console bereaved friends, as recorded in 
George Eliot’s Life, are of the poorest, most pitiable, and 
artificial character. Evidently in her heart she believed what 
she once explicitly says, that “there is no consolation ;” the 
laboured attempts to say something helpful to a mourner are 
very painful. The plainest Christian would find something 
more substantially comforting to say than Miss Evans wrote to 
her friend Miss Hennell, upon the occasion of her sister’s 
death :— 

“We always find that our stock of appreciated good can never be really 
diminished. When the chief desire of the eyes is taken, we can afford a 
gaze to hitherto unnoticed possessions ; and even when the topmost boughs 
are topped, a thousand shoots spring from below with the energy of new 
life. So it will be with you; but you cannot yet look beyond the present ” 
(vol. i. p. 117). 

The consolation she offers to the widow of William Smith, 
the author of Thorndale, is equally feeble and jejune :— 


“T know, dear friend, that the sorrow is irremediable, but the pain, the 
anguish, will become less sharp, and life will be less difficult. You will 
think of things to do such as he would approve of your doing, and every day 
will be sacred with his memory—nay, his presence. There is no pretence 
or visionariness in saying that he is still part of you ” (vol. iii, p. 176). 
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The old Gospel retained something of its charm for the 
neologian, who took a pleasure in reading into it the meaning 
supplied by her own experience ; of “spiritualising ” it, as that 
expression is sometimes employed by divines. Thus she finds 
a reflection of her own experience in the narrative of the walk 
to Emmaus :— 

“T have been thinking of that most beautiful passage in Luke’s Gospel— 
the appearance of Jesus to the disciples at Emmaus. How universal in its 
significance! The soul that has hopelessly followed its Jesus—its imper- 
sonation of the highest and best—all in despondency ; its thoughts all refuted, 
its dreams all dissipated! Then comes another Jesus—another, but the 
same—the same highest and best, only chastened—crucified instead of 
triumphant—and the soul learns that this is the true way to conquest and 
glory. And then there is the burning of the heart, which assures that ‘ this 
was the Lord’—that this is the inspiration from above—the true comforter 
that leads unto truth” (vol. i. pp. 152-3). 

The moral precepts of the New Testament were evidently 
very near her conscience and heart :— 

““ My soul,” she wrote to a friend, “ heartily responds to your rejoicing 
that society is attaining a more perfect idea and exhibition of Paul’s ex- 
hortation—‘ Let the same mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.’ 
I believe the Amen to this will be uttered more and more fervently ‘among 
all posterities for evermore.’” 

The perusal of George Eliot’s Life has certainly illuminated 
both her character and her writings. We have a high estima- 
tion of her intellectual and imaginative insight, we admire her 
marvellous power of acquisition and of memory, we appreciate 
her sympathetic interest in the many phases of human life, 
and her sensitiveness to the moving impulses of her own day. 
At the same time, we confess to a decided distrust of her 
judgment; she was singularly lacking in practical indepen- 
dence, and was singularly influenced by persons inferior to 
herself and by books inferior to her own. Imaginatively, she 
was many-sided, practically she was one-sided. We are not 
inclined to attach great importance to her judgment upon great 
questions. She had “the vision and the faculty divine,” and 
saw distinctly the many paths of human life; but she was 
wanting in the power to discern and to choose the best. 

Accordingly her mind yielded before influences against 
which it should have contended. Coming into contact with 
the critical and the scientific spirit of her age, she was carried 
away by them into theories altogether crude and untenable. 
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Coming into contact with a man who admired her, and at the 
same time fascinated her, she was carried away into a mode of 
life which destroyed the highest prospects that would certainly 
have opened up before her. Coming into contact with a state 
of society signally secular, she was carried away into literary 
undertakings, in which her success was undoubtedly very great, 
but which fell short—in the ethical judgment—of the standard 
of excellence which was certainly within her reach. How 
different a reputation would this great woman have achieved, 
how far loftier a niche would she have filled in the spacious 
and imperishable temple of fame, how far dearer a hold would 
she have gained upon the great heart of humanity, had she 
clearly seen and boldly taught the greatest of all truths,—the 
fatherhood of a righteous and loving God, and the spiritual 
nature and immortal destinies of man ! 

J. RADFORD THOMSON. 


Art. VII.—Are the Natural and Spiritual Worlds 
One in Law ?* 


ProressoR HENRY DrumMmMonp has started this question by 
his notable and brilliant book.” At last advices from England 
its issues had been thirty-four thousand. It owes its excep-- 
tional success as a literary venture to two things: its felicitous 
and polished style, and the preparation for it in the public 
mind by certain “scientific [so-called] speculations.” Few 
intelligent readers, we apprehend, have failed to think, in some 
vague way at least, of likenesses between some of these specu- 
lations and certain religious truths. If a theological writer 
had elaborated these likenesses, he might have received little 
attention, or have been suspected of labouring to prop up 
beliefs weak in themselves. It needed only that a scientific 
instructor should do it attractively to secure wide applause. 

The thesis .of the book is: Unity of law in the two worlds, 
the physical and the spiritual. Between these two worlds, 
commonly understood to be distinct and different, he maintains 
a resemblance, not hitherto admitted, in this: that law—in 
some sense of the word “law”-—runs from the one into the 


1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra. * * Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ 
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other. He recognises the distinction between identity of law 
and analogy of laws, and also between analogy of laws and 
analogy of phenomena,—though he does not by any means 
always respect these distinctions. The book, then, must stand 
or fall by its success, not in exhibiting either class of ana- 
logies, but in proving the absolute identity affirmed. It is 
said (p. viii.): “There is a deeper unity between the two 
kingdoms than the analogy of their phenomena ;” (p. ix.) : 
“ Natural law, could it be traced in the spiritual world, would 
have an important scientific value—it would offer Religion a 
new credential.” His purpose is to find (p. xiii.) “the basis 
[of the two] in a common principle—the Continuity of Law,” 
ic. of Physical Law. “The position we have been led to take 
up is not that the spiritual laws are analogous to the natural 
laws, but that they are the same laws. It is not a question 
of analogy, but of identity. .. . The laws of the invisible are 
the same laws, projections of the natural, not supernatural. 
Analogous phenomena are not the fruit of parallel laws, 
but of the same laws—laws which at one end, as it were, may 
be dealing with Matter; at the other end, with Spirit” (p. 11 
of Introduction). “As the natural laws are continuous through 
the universe of matter and of space, so will they be continuous 
through the universe of spirit” (p. 41). 

This language implies the universal identity of law in the 
two kingdoms, «e. that all physical Jaws are continuous 
through the spiritual kingdom, and that all spiritual laws are 
mere physical laws holding good in another realm into which 
they are continued. But the author retracts this twice, and sub- 
stitutes for a universal thesis a partial one. He says (p. xvi.) : 
“The danger of making a new principle apply too widely 
inculcates here the utmost caution. One thing is certain, and 
I state it pointedly, the application of natural law to the 
spiritual world has decided and necessary limits.” And again 
(p. 28): “How much of the spiritual world is covered by 
natural law, we do not propose at present to inquire. It is 
certain, at least, that the whole is not covered.” 

Our critical task does not require us, then, to hold him to a 
universal thesis, or to show, on the other side, cases not covered 
by it ; but simply to examine the cases in which he asserts his 
partial thesis, and to discover whether the analogous spiritual 
phenomena which he describes are under real physical laws. 
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And here, in order to prepare the way for the analysis 
we are about to make, and in order, also, to disencumber the 
djscussion a little, let it be observed, that the thesis of this 
book is entirely unnecessary to the doctrine of law in the 
spiritual world. For, what is here meant by the vaguely-used 
and much-misunderstood word law? Let us take Professor 
Drummond’s definition of it. “The fundamental conception 
of law is an ascertained working sequence or constant order 
among the phenomena of nature. . . . The laws of nature are 
siraply statements of the orderly condition of things in nature ; 
what is found in nature by a sufficient number of competent ob- 
servers. .. . The natura! laws originate nothing, sustain nothing; 
they are merely responsible for uniformity in sustaining what 
has been originated and what is being sustained” (p. 5). 

Now, in this sense of “law,” which is clearly distinguished 
from force, at least, and confined to phenomena or facts,’ it 
almost goes without saying, that : 

1. There can be, and must be, law in the spiritual world 
other than physical law. Order and uniformity among spiritual 
phenomena must exist. Just as likely, at least, to exist as 
order and uniformity among physical phenomena. The pre- 
sence of free-will in the former makes no difference, plainly ; 
for, as free-will is capable of producing any possible spiritual 
phenomena, it can produce a great multitude of similar ones as 
well as of dissimilar ones. There may be an “ ascertained con- 

1 For a more extended discrimination between force, formula, or rationale 
of method, and fact, see Boston Lectures on Scepticism, 1872; Lecture L., 
The Adjustment between the Natural Law of Progress and the Christian 
Law, pp. 14,15. ‘* Fact, rule or method, and force are every hour mis- 
taken for each other by men who ought to think more accurately. When 
we say that it is the law of « certain thing to show certain phenomena, we 
are thinking only of constant or prevailing facts. When we speak of the 
law of the thing operating to such results or phenomena we mean 
far more than the facts, the force in the thing that makes the facts 
apparent. But when we affirm that the law is that these phenomena shall 
occur (or the force act) thus or so, our language points to something different 
from both,—a method, rationale, or principle of order. . . . A molecule or 
an atom gives you the same <listinction between fact and force as any body 
of matter. But a statement; of the manner, proportion, or intensity in 
certain circumstances with which this force acts—involving relations of 
space, time, quantity of matter, and velocity—is a rule, rationale, or prin- 
ciple of order. For example, that attraction acts in direct proportion to the 
quantity of matter, etc. A rule is behind the facts : a force, like attraction, 
behind the rule or rules, A sentence from Newton will show how he 


recognised this distinction (third letter to Bentley): ‘Gravity must be caused 
by an agent acting constantly according to certain laws,’” 
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stant order” of non-physical or spiritual facts; there may be 
“statements of the orderly condition of things” in the one 
kingdom, as well as in the other. But this is non-physical or 
spiritual law, by definition. Professor Drummond, indeed, 
implies that this cannot be—that uniform action exists in the 
world of matter only. “Can it be said,” he asks, “that the 
phenomena of the spiritual world are other than scattered? . . . 
Is it not plain that the one thing thinking men are waiting for 
is the introduction of law among the phenomena of the spiritual 
world?” “Did that Hand divide the world into two,—a 
cosmos and a chaos, the higher being the chaos?” “What if 
Religion be yet brought within the sphere of Law?” “If there 
is any foundation for theology, if the phenomena of the 
spiritual world are real, in the nature of things they ought to 
come into the sphere of law.” “In many particulars it 
[theology] wants but a fresh expression to make it in the most 
modern sense scientific.” All this implies that there is no 
science save the physical ones, the sciences of matter; no law 
save those to be found holding good in matter,—which hardly 
needs contradiction, it is so obviously at variance with fact. 
The phenomena of Christian experience are perfectly capable 
of being known and classified by their similarities, which, 
again, is the very ideaof law here. Else such confusion as the 
present use of the cant phrase “ Christian consciousness” could 
never have arisen. Professor Drummond, indeed, fully admits. 
the reality of religious phenomena. “The facts of the spiritual 
world are as real to thousands as the facts of the natural world 
—and more real to hundreds.” But he is thus _ logically 
estopped from denying that similarities between such facts 
actually and extensively exist, and that any orderly mind can 
collect them into uniform statements. Yet this is science—as 
has long been known to theologians, on this side the ocean at 
least; this is law, in his own sense of it. He represents 
Science as making Theology tremble by its reign of law! while 
the theologian has “no fear of facts.” What is there, then, to 
tremble at in the mere uniformity or constant order of spiritual 
facts? We could show him a good many American theologians 
who have only delighted and exulted in it. They have always 
asserted a possible and an actual theological science on the 
very basis of this order or uniformity. 
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2. While the assumption that there is no law but physical 
law is inadmissible and absurd, it goes without saying, also, that 
it cannot possibly be injected or run into the spiritual realm. 
Apparently the author gave little heed to the definitions we 
have cited; but his readers may rightfully hold him to them 
and do it strictly. Perhaps he would admit that physical facts, 
i.e. facts of matter, cannot be or become, ipso facto, spiritual 
facts. At least, they cannot become such and remain physical 
the while. A phenomenon of matter is not, and cannot be, in 
the nature of things,a phenomenon of spirit; cannot be material 
and non-material at the same time. The thing is not think- 
able, save to the insane. This, Professor Drummond seems to 
admit. Then wniformity of physical fact cannot become unifor- 
mity of spiritual fact. There can be analogous facts of two 
kinds ; and that is all. Applying the same general description 
to them, because of their analogy, is by no means tu subsume 
them under the same law. The general description seizes on 
nothing more than an analogy. It cannot bring the analogous 
facts into the same wniformity of facts, unless it first makes 
them the same sort of facts in nature,—both kinds material, or 
else both kinds spiritual. The constant order cannot run across 
the line of distinction, unless the facts themselves run across 
the line. To affirm physical similarity among things spiritual 
is simply to confound the spiritual with the physical. The 
continuity asserted is both impossible and unthinkable as long 
as the things of which it is asserted differ severally as they do. 

With this falls to the ground the assertion that the great law 
of Continuity is “the Law of laws.” The assertion is one of 
sufficient temerity. It assumes identity of nature in things 
naturally different. The principle of analogy, whether applied 
to laws or to phenomena, does not assume this, but the contrary. 
Analogy and identity cannot co-exist in the same object and 
in the same respect. Identity must be absent in order that 
analogy may exist. By analogy of phenomena, analogy of laws 
may be established; but to bring phenomena under the same 
identical law, shown to be continuous in them all, more than 
analogy of phenomena must be proven. They must be shown 
to be so alike in essentials that they clearly proceed from the 
same kind of force, or productive cause, at least. Professor 
Drummond says that laws have nothing to do with causes. 
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But for his purpose they must have so much to do with them 
as this,—to establish, or to authorise him to assume, that the 
causes of physical and of psychical facts—whatever they may 
be—are of the selfsame kind. If not,the laws by which those 
causes work their results are simply analogous, not identical. 
Something else, also, falls to the ground here. Early in his 
preface—at the outset, indeed—Professor Drummond raises the 
question, “Is the supernatural natural or unnatural?” And 
he proceeds to “exhibit nature in religion,” making the spiritual 
a “part” of nature, vindicating “the naturalness of the super- 
natural” (“as the supernatural becomes slowly natural’’), under 
his thesis. He does not merely attempt to state truth about 
the former “in terms of the rest of our knowledge ;” he 
attempts to make us believe that “the law of continuity puts 
the finishing touch to the harmony of the universe,” in obliterat- 
ing the distinctions between the natural and the spiritual. It 
is true that every thing that we can think, or that can exist, 
must have a nature in the sense of a constitution.’ No one 
hesitates to speak of the nature of God, even, as distinguished 
from his character. So there is a higher nature in us, akin to 
his. And all that we are in constitution is natural,—the 
spiritual, as well as the physical, possessing a nature (notwith- 
standing Coleridge) ; a nature of its own, not under necessity, 
free-will being a part of this spiritual nature or constitution. 
If anything else, or more than this, is meant by Professor 
Drummond, it must be that the spiritual is asserted to be 
physical, and mind to be matter. And this it can hardly be 
necessary to pause to refute. The psychical in man—here 
called the supernatural (perhaps in Coleridge’s sense)—is cer- 
1 We quite agree with the critic in the British Quarterly for July, that, 
“when tried by its own standard, the book is a failure,” and that in it 
‘‘there is not a system of religious philosophy at all.” Some of the critic’s 
remarks anticipate criticisms we intended to make. But we hardly under- 
stand all of the following statement: ‘‘ We believe in the existence of law 
in the spiritual world, in exactly the same sense as in the visible world ; 
and, in a very obvious sense, such law is natural law ; the laws of any order 
of being constitute its nature.” What meaning can be attached to the last 
three words? Certainly uniform phenomena, if these are meant by laws, 
are the result of the nature of any order of being, and cannot, therefore, be 
this nature itself. Neither could a rationale, or method, according to which 
the phenomena occur. As plainly, the force belonging to anything is in 
consequence of the nature it possesses. If the critic’s remark were true, 


physical law projected into the spiritual world would make it physical 
in nature! 
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tainly not “unnatural,” in the sense of having no constitution 
of its own at all, nothing by which it is differentiated from the 
body ; but it is just as certainly non-natural, if by natural is 
meant that which is material,as body is. Anything else than 
this is monism or—it may be unconscious—materialism. And 
the real philosophical tendency of the thesis of this interesting 
book is toward materialism, while its separate discussions or 
essays, taken as literary work in the field of analogy (which 
the author denies them to be), tend the other way; and this 
often with an intellectual witchery and grace of expression 
deserving very high praise.’ 

Passing now to these essays, it is notable that they all have 
a biological cast of language and thought, and are all based 
upon the assumption that the word “life” always bears one 
and the same meaning, no matter to what it is applied. This, 
indeed, is a necessary assumption, in order to seem, even, to 
make out that the laws of physical life run into another realm 
where there is nothing physical,—life, or anything beside, — 
but all is of an entirely different nature. How material life 
can exist in the spiritual world we leave the monists to explain ; 
but it must be so, or its laws (uniform facts, let it be remem- 
bered) cannot hold good in such a world. Professor Drum- 
mond’s first chapter, Biogenesis, assumes that life in matter 
and in mind is one and the same thing, and his last chapter, 
Classification, rests on the same assumption. That he “regards 
all law as essentially spiritual” does not help the matter—if, 
indeed, with his definition of law, it has any meaning. We 
can put the words together—all constant order of material 
objects is a mental order; not meaning thereby, that, if the 
mind thinks of the former, the latter order, as a parallel mental 
process, results ; but that the former 7s the latter, or A is non-A ; 
vegetable life, for example, with its uniformities of fact, is non- 
vegetable life ; animal life is vegetable; psychical life, ze. the 
natural vitality and power of soul to act and continue, is 


1 Throughout this criticism we prefer the word ‘‘ physical” to the term 
‘*natural” (Drummond), for the sake of clearness and distinctness. There 
is a sense in which the spiritual is natural, as truly as the physical. God 
has given to each and both a nature ; to each its own nature. But in order 
to subsume physical law and spiritual law, however analogous, as species 
under natural as genus, the thinking of Professor Drummond’s bock would 
have to be materially changed. 
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animal life; moral or religious life is psychical, or natural 
vitality of soul! Nor does it help the matter that he regards 
life—in this indiscriminate use of it—-as something outside the 
inorganic world, an unprecedented phenomenon, originated only 
by previous life. When he says that the opponents of the 
theory that religious action and character in man can generate 
themselves “ persistently maintain the doctrine of Biogenesis,” 
he is using figurative language, carrying over the word “ Bio- 
genesis” from natural history to mind. He admits that, as to 
the phenomena, “all that is really possible is an analogy ;” e.g., 
the fact that religious activity (in distinction from mere psy- 
chical activity) can be produced only by the Spirit of God is 
analogous to the fact that vegetable life can proceed only from 
vegetable life, animal life from animal life, psychical life from 
psychical life. How, then, does this mere analogy between 
different realms, in which the word “life” has entirely different 
meanings, establish one continuous law, and this a physical 
one? From the “remarkable harmony” between the distinct 
though, in some sort, similar classes of fact, he leaps to the 
assertion, “ We find one great Law guarding the thresholds of 
both worlds.” “There are not two laws of Biogenesis, one for 
the natural, the other for the spritual ; one law is for both.” 
Not proven! we say. It must first be proven that the New 
Birth is in its nature physical Biogenesis, a change in mere 
natural history. To assert that “Christ himself founds 
Christianity upon Biogenesis (in the modern scientific sense) 
stated in its most literal form,” may be brilliant rhetoric ; but 
it is very poor logic, and worse theology. There is a mere 
analogy of laws here, 7.e. of constant and constantly analogous 
phenomena, nothing more ; to state the analogue and the other 
constant which 1s analogous to it in the same words is very far 
from making the two one. It results from the circumstance 
that analogies can be seen so extensively in our universe, that 
such a statement, tpsissimis verbis, can very often be made of 
things that differ; but it creates no identity. No more than 
stating a botanical generalisation in the terms of a chemical 
one makes these two identical. No more than setting forth a 
political principle in phraseology drawn from astronomy or 
geology creates identity. That the arrival of any form of life 
in the realm of matter must be instantaneous may be used as 
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an illustration of the truth that the new birth is, and, from its 
nature, must be, instantaneous ; but this does not make these 
several truths one and the same. The term “life” is one so 
difficult to define, in any of its uses, that it affords special 
temptation to loose and delusive thinking. And it may be 
said, perhaps, that this alone explains the failure of Professor 
Drummond’s book. Biogenesis is the law that physical life— 
not everything called life—is begotten by physical life. To 
enlarge its meaning to include anything different in nature is 
unscientific. Yet this error runs through the book. Without 
it one could hardly have the temerity to assert in so many 
words,—besides vaguely and superficially hinting at it as 
plausible—that the law (or physical fact) of Biogenesis “is 
at once the foundation of Biology and of Spiritual Religion,” 
which is one of the dicta of the closing chapter. In this 
chapter, on the basis of the distinction between energy and 
(physical) life, the latter is made the principle of a special 
classification—which is universally recognised, even, we believe, 
by those who still assert spontaneous generation. But then it 
is asserted that our Saviour makes this the ground of dis- 
tinction between Christian and non-Christian, regenerate and 
unregenerate, persons! The very “ key-stone of Christianity” 
is found in the confounding of what we may call moral 
spirituality, or holy activity and character (figuratively called 
life), with what is known under that name literally in biology. 
“In the proposition, That which is flesh is flesh, and that which 
is spirit is spirit, Christ formulates the first law of biological 
religion {!], and lays the basis for a final classification. He 
divides men into two classes, the living and the not-living. And 
Paul afterwards carries out the classification consistently ; 
making his entire system depend upon it, and throughout 
arranging men, on the one hand, as wvevparixos, spiritual, on 
the other, as yuyi«ds, carnal, in terms of Christ’s distinction.” 
Accordingly, after showing that science recognises but two 
kingdoms, the inorganic and the organic, our author proposes 
to enlarge the classification and add a third kingdom,—that 
which is characterised by spiritual rectitude, or the kingdom 
of heaven, the realm, not of the uxios, but of the wvevpartixos. 
The former, however, he had before included, by the confusion 
of thought as to the term “life” already noticed, in the organic 
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world. Thus, on a previous page, “ What is the essential 
difference between the Christian and the not-a-Christian? It 
is the distinction between the Organic and the Inorganic.” 
Yet the yuyixos is several times said to be dead, and the 
mvevpatixes alone living ; while the yvyiKos, as organic, is by 
definition the living. It goes without saying that there is a 
plain contradiction here ; that Christian spirituality is not at 
one and the same time included in the organic kingdom and in 
a third separate and additional one ; and that our Lord did not 
call the wvevyatixes Christian because he is organic, on Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s ground or on any ground. The con- 
tradiction arises from sometimes confounding what is (for 
want of any other term) called life, viz, regenerate moral 
action, with the psychical, animal, and vegetable vitalities : 
and sometimes, unconsciously and perforce, recognising the 
real differences between them. He falls into the logical vice 
of cross-division. 

This thoroughgoing error and confusion appears again, in 
the suggested application—the author is not unwise enough to 
try to carry it out—of the four physiological tests to Christian 
character. These are Assimilation, Waste, Reproduction, and 
Spontaneous Action. The latter he would have some difficulty 
in making out, consistently with his belief that all regenerate 
action is from God, in any other sense than that in which the 
mind itself (yrvycees) is a self-active being. That all these terms 
are of material origin, and the processes so named purely pro- 
cesses of matter, in the literal sense, is obvious enough. That 
anything religious in moral action to which they may be 
applied is figuratively, but never literally, called by these 
names—transferred from their original sphere to a new one— 
is quite as obvious. Professor Drummond erects a third 
kingdom on the hypothesis of evolution. He recognises a 
difficulty in conceiving “a new kingdom starting off suddenly 
on a different plane and in direct violation of the primary 
principle of development.” This principle, indeed, only calls 
for the evolution of the natural-psychical life, as part of the 
mental, from the animal, and not that new moral character 
which appears in regeneration. He gets over the difficulty, 
or thinks he does, by devising an “evolution of evolution,” 
whatever this may be. This curious attempt of a fanciful 
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and illogical essayist to extricate himself from difficulty is 
worth noting. He first notices the transition’ from the in- 
_organic to the organic, as the passing a barrier seemingly 
impassable to evolution ; and then observes that the transition 
from the natural-psychical to the ethical-spiritual is no more 
so,—not noticing that this transition is not on such a line of 
development at all, ifon any. Then he declares that we must 
“frame a larger doctrine ” of differentiation. One would think 
so! “The materialistic evolution, so to speak, is a straight 
line. Making all else complex, it alone remains simple— 
unscientifically simple. But, as evolution unfolds everything 
else, it is now seen to be itself unfolding. The straight line 
is coming out gradually in curves. At a given point a new 
force appears, deflecting it; and at another given point a new 
force appears, deflecting that. .. . What we are reaching, in 
short, is nothing less than the evolution of evolution.” Mirabile 
dictu! “ Evolution, in harmony with its own law, that pro 
gress is from the simple to the complex, begins itself to pass 
toward the complex.” What can the result of all this be— 
the simple? by some rule of contraries? Where will this 
marvellous “sea-change” end itself, and where land the 
human mind? In the “simplicity” of fatuity? Did the 
writer ask Mr. Spencer’s permission to juggle so with the 
great principle that “ progress is from the simple to the com- 
plex?” If this thing is not checked, may not evolution 
evolve itself into anything else you please, and that great 
mess of contradictions called “The Synthetic Philosophy "— 
the name itself a contradiction—disappear in smoke? How 
it is that a mere process—and this an imaginary one, as 
evolution is—can change itself into the opposite of itself, or 
how a new deflecting force, excluded by the process, can do it, 
passes comprehension. It would certainly be simpler to say 
that, at the given point, the new force comes in without any 
regard to the process imagined to be universal, which is found 
not to work universally. Another late English writer 
attempts to improve on Spencer still more ; and, after affirm- 
ing that “matter is instinct with force, force with mind ;” 
“atoms have a tendency to become gases, gases to become 
water, water to become a transparent solid, to receive life, 
feeling, thought ;” he is very bold, and asserts that “one 
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principle, the Differentiation of Energy, unifies all sciences, and 
removes that vagueness which, to scientific minds, mars the 
explanations of our common faith.”’ We suggest that, as 
evolution is conceived as the modus operandi of energy, the 
modus may be conceived as differentiating the energy, and this, 
in turn, differentiating evolution. Thus anything might 
easily become anything and everything else, evolution included. 

It is hardly necessary to go through all Professor Drum- 
mond’s fascinating chapters and show minutely what vitiates 
them all. As pictures of analogy they are largely most 
admirable ; as arguments for identity, in place of analogy, or 
identity proven by analogy, they are nil. 

Take the very best of them all, that on Environment. Mr. 
Murphy praises it in the British Quarterly, as “ well reasoned 
and eloquent.” It is certainly all this. It is a fresh example 
of what has so long been known as analogical reasoning, in 
contradistinction to logical reasoning. “It is wonderful that 
man should ever have thought it possible to be self-sufficing.” 
Our dependence as creatures is our only ground of hope; as 
Dr. N. W. Taylor used to preach of the sinner’s relation to the 
converting Spirit. “God is our refuge and strength.” But 
when we borrow language from the sciences of matter, and call 
Him our habitat, our environment, our surroundings, we use 
words figuratively, and, in the spatial sense which they bear 
where we take them from, they are not strictly true. Locality 
is not essential to their new religious meaning; not possible, 
indeed not thinkable. God is a Spirit; and sois man. The 
moral relations of the two are not geographical or materialistic. 
They are, to borrow a juster figure of speech, dynamic instead. 
The excitation and nourishment of Christian experience are not 
due to contact of surfaces. There are no surfaces in the case 
of so-called spiritual environment ; there is no contact. To 
conceive it so is to confound similarity with sameness ; as 
when our author asserts that “the arrangements for the 
spiritual life are the same as for the natural life.” 


' The Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. By J. W. Reynolds, 
M.A., Prebendary in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 1884. He undertakes, 
by his improved notions, “‘ to verify divine revelation, our Lord’s incarna- 
tion and resurrection, the efficacy of prayer, the atonement of Christ,” and 
we know not what beside. The verification is as good for one thing as for 
another. 
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Take the chapter on Conformity to Type. We can classify 
characters, as well as beings and objects. No need to resolve 
the mystery of the determination of types in either case, in 
order todo so. Class and type, being purely thought-creations, 
apply as readily to non-material “subject-objects” as to 
sensible things. Indeed, only through the former do they 
apply to the latter; «e. through individual concepts formed 
before class and type concepts. As a matter of analogy, then, 
our author may well say : “ As the bird-life builds up a bird, 
the image of itself, so the Christ-life builds up a Christ, the 
image of Himself, in the inward nature of man.” He may be 
allowed to speak of an incarnation in each case as “ parallel” 
to the other. But when he declares that the Christ-life “ obeys 
the same law” with the other, he ventures upon something 
untrue or meaningless.’ 

Of the chapters on Growth and Degeneration, like remarks 
may be made. We use such words as “ more” and “ less,” 
“ greater” and “smaller,” “increase” and “diminish,” as to things 
of the mind and soul, without thinking that their primary and 
only literal use must have been quantitative, as to matter. 
Endowed with vegetable life, matter grows, and nothing else 
does or can. Accretion of bulk, by virtue of that principle 
or any other, is simply nonsense, if predicated of spirit. How 
absurd, then, is the statement : “ There is but one principle of 
growth, both for the natural and spiritual, etc. For all growth 
is an organic thing.” As well say that there is but one proxi- 
mate cause of growth for the two. As religious experience is 

1 The late E. C. Larned, Esq., of Chicago, in an article published since his 
death (New York Evangelist, Oct. 23, 1884), points out, with great force 
and clearness, the denial of free-will in the essay on Conformity to Type. 
“ Bird-life makes the bird. Christ-life makes the Christian. ... . ‘The 
law here,’ says Drummond, ‘is the same biological law that exists in the 
natural world.’ It is said in a variety of forms that ‘the mental and moral 
substance’ of the unregenerate man ‘ is spiritually lifeless.’ Two meanings 
of life are here manifestly confounded by Professor Drummond with each 
other. If the soul is lifeless in the same sense that protoplasm is before ‘a 
mysterious something has entered into’ it, then it has no capacity to choose 
evil, which we know by consciousness, all of us, to be as untrue a proposition 
as can be framed. But, if the spiritual nature has life and power of choice 
before the new birth, then the receiving from Christ the impulse to choose 
holiness and the service of God is not a helpless ‘ conformity to type.’ The 
phrase is simply and obviously a misnomer. We have not taken the trouble 
to point out the theological slips of the author, contenting ourselves with the 


purely logical ones; but in an English review the ‘ ultra-Calvinistic conclu- 
sions’ of the book are noticed.” 
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in no sense organic, the growth of it cannot be under the same 
law as that of the plant, only under similar ones. So of such 
characteristics as “spontaneousness” and “ mysteriousness,” 
which apply equally well to vegetable, animal, psychical, 
and religious phenomena, it is sufficient to say that to affirm 
those of all these in common is not at all to bring the pheno- 
mena under one law.’ And they cannot be affirmed of the 
last in affirming them of the three first. We should 
be extremely sorry to take anything from the practical 
impression of what is so well said of religious degenera- 
tion, the scientific statements in which will easily be perceived 
to be illustrations, not exemplifications ; and such expressions 
as atrophy, reversion to type, organic deterioration, as figurative 
as the statements about senses of sight, sound, touch, and taste 
in the religious natures. Mr. Murphy says : “ It is, in fact, an 
admirable sermon on the text of the Sluggard’s Garden in 
Solomon’s Proverbs ; but its scientific value is totally destroyed 
by the fact that weeds, and wild types to which domestic breeds 
of animals revert, are not, from a biological point of view, cases 
of degeneracy at all.” 

As to Death and Mortification, Professor Drummond does not 
press his thesis as he does elsewhere, making analogies of fact 
more prominent. Both chapters are offshoots of that on En- 
vironment, and contain much that, as illustration, is suggestive. 
As to Eternal Life, correspondence with environment, of which 
so much is made, “ does not constitute life,” and is nothing unless 
life is first supplied. Moreover, in nothing properly organic does 
life come from the constant environment as, in the case of the 
Christian, what we call life, i.e. spirituality, comes from God. 
So much of analogy as exists is instructive ; but no scientific 
identity of law is created thereby, and, where the analogy 
ceases, worthless or injurious impressions are made by stating 
religious facts in terms of scientific knowledge. There is a 
sense, not geographical or spatial, of course, in which sinners 


1 Mr. Larned (New York Evangelist) points out the consciousness attend- 
ing religious experience and its progress, and the lack of this in the growth 
of plant and animal, as sufficient to overthrow Professor Drummond’s posi- 
tion. So the Christian graces, instead of coming to us spontaneously, are the 
fruit of effort. Our Lord bids us “ strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 
“Work out your own salvation,” writes Paul to the Philippians. If there 
be increase of natural psychical quantity or energy in the course of years, 
experience, and education, this may be spontaneous and unconscious, but not 
“ growth in grace.” 
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and lost angels are environed by God for ever; but all life 
cannot “ consist essentially in correspondence to environments,” 
since the life causes the correspondence. Professor Drummond 
himself says, “ To establish communication with the Eternal is 
not to secure eternal life.” Indeed, he admits that “perfect 
correspondence with environment is not eternal life,” herein 
contradicting himself. And there is no physical law running 
through the relation of the soul to God, and making this cor- 
respondence with even an eternal environment an eternal life. 

Indeed, no such continuity of law as is here asserted, but by 
no means made evident, could be possible, save in the case of 
universal laws, properly so called. Why did not the author 
instance these? Manifestly, physical laws are not universal. 
If any one is, it is gravitation. A suspicion of the fitness of 
what has just been said seems, indeed, to cross our author’s 
mind. For he gives three reasons for not instancing gravita- 
tion: First, There is no proof that gravitation does not hold 
in the spiritual world. Jf the spirit be in any sense material, 
it must. Secondly, It may hold, though it cannot be directly 
proved. Thirdly, If the spiritual be not material, it still 
cannot be said that gravitation ceases at that point to be con- 
tinuous. It is not gravitation that ceases,—it is matter. 
Well-trained logicians will hardly read this without a smile. 
For there is no such thing as gravitation, save as a constant 
fact of matter; and how the constant fact could go on, or 
remain increasing, where matter itself ceases, the imagination 
even of an evolutionist would be sorely staggered to compre- 
hend. The laws of logic and pure thought are properly 
universal ; but they run in the physical and spiritual realms 
alike, and with the same validity, because they are not, like 
those here discussed, generalisations of mere physical facts. If 
they were, they could not extend beyond their own realm.’ On 
the principles of materialistic monism alone, the thesis of this 
book is valid; on no others with which we are acquainted. 
All laws, on those principles, should be universal. Intuitive 
truths hold good in both realms ; but to trace them in religion 
would be hardly “a first exploration in an unsurveyed land.” 
Of life as cause, whatever is meant by life, the same things 


' In other words, they are not, in the sense of this discussion, “ natural ” 
laws. 
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could be said in both realms, because the same things can be 
said in all realms of cause, properly so called. The new birth, 
for example, is clearly a beginning, to be accounted’ for only 
by an adequate power. 

The chapters on Parasitism and Semi-parasitism are so 
obviously purely analogical, and so utterly lacking in any 
evidence of identity of law in the two realms, that they call 
for but a word. All that is said of the weakness and misery 
of religious habits—whether in Romish or Protestant circles— 
that produce superficiality and a mere mechanical, external 
semblance of piety and salvation, is exceedingly true. But 
when the writer discusses what he calls “the inborn parasitic 
tendency in man in things religious,” he is plainly using a 
figure of speech, even though he believes he is employing terms 
of science in their one literal meaning. When, in describing 
a foreign professor who had put his soul into the hands of the 
Church, and went to mass once a year, he adds, “ Though he 
thought it not, this is parasitism in its worst and most degrad- 
ing form ;” it may be replied, “ If it were, one ‘ who knew all 
about parasitism,’ and whose scientific work ‘will live in the 
history of his country, would certainly have thought of it.” He 
did not recognise it as such because it is not such, but some- 
thing outside the realm of his science, and of all sciences 
known to him which can be likened unto it. Professor Drum- 
mond himself calls it a “correlative,” which has not the 
scientific meaning of “co-ordinate.” The spiritual parasitism, 
so called, is to be “ illustrated,” not exemplified, by the natural. 
Who cannot see that the two propositions following belong to 
two distinct realms of truth and law? viz.—-(1.) “ Any new set 
of conditions occurring to an animal which renders its food and 
safety very easily attained, seems to lead, as a rule, to [physi- 
cal] degeneration.” (2.) “ Any principle [in religion] which 
secures the safety [7] of the individual without personal effort 
or the vital exercise of [spiritual] faculty is disastrous to moral 
character.” When the author says, “To sustain life, physical, 
mental, moral, or spiritual food is essential,” who does not see 
that here are four meanings of life and food, instead of one ? 
When he asks, “ What more natural than for the independent, 
free-moving, growing Sacculina to degenerate into the listless, 


os 
unconscious, pampered parasite of the pew,” what intelligent 
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reader does not understand that this is rhetoric illustrating a 
point, and not logic establishing a scientific classification, or 
-the law on which one rests ? 

A recent preacher of the Merchants’ Lecture, London, “ men- 
tioned an omission in Professor Drummond’s book, and sug- 
gested that an additional chapter, showing that salvation was 
not on the lines of natural law, but by grace, and that, in the 
administration of this system of grace, there is an analogy to 
this system of nature, would have removed objections which 
have been made to the book both by saints and scientists.”" 
This very thing was done in this country forty years ago by 
Dr. Mark Hopkins in his Lowell Institute Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity. His (first) argument from analogy, 
which may be considered a supplement to Bishop Butler's, 
contained these points :—“ 5. Christianity is in harmony with 
the works of God, because it is a system of means (Butler, 
part 1. chap. iv.), implying the gradual development of a plan. 
6. Because it is a remedial system (Butler, part 1. chap. iii.). 
Nature has provided a remedial system; and, if the proper 
remedies are applied in time, the man may be restored. The 
remedial system of nature often requires the suffering of great 
present pain,” etc. So Christianity pain of another kind. 
Nature does not cure at once. So Christianity. It is impar- 
tial as to persons. So Christianity. “7. Because it is a 
mediatorial system.” That is, the means of remedy is the 
mediatorship of Christ. (Butler.) Dr. Hopkins here avoided 
the explicit statement of a vicarious atonement, as the founder 
of the Institute was a Unitarian; but cited from Butler the 
principle that one suffers for another in the course of nature. 
This is the basis of the analogy. 

In suggesting, however, that the author of Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World should introduce or add this analogy to 
his work, the Merchants’ Lecturer proposes that he contradict 
the very theorem of his book! The pertinent thing to suggest 
would have been to show that the analogy pointed out by 
Dr. Hopkins is an absolute identity of natural, ic. physical 
law! and no analogy at all. 

Since this article was sent to the printer, a writer on politi- 
cal economy has published the following suggestion: “If we 


1 The Nonconformist for December 18. 
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study civilised men, we shall find that, notwithstanding the 
wide diversity between the motives which actuate different 
men, and the conditions in which they are placed, they have 
this in common, that, when they want to reach an end, they 
adopt the easiest and shortest way to it which they can find, 
unless they have some special reason for preferring another 
way. This is as sound and comprehensive a law as that a 
stone will fall directly downwards unless it is turned aside by 
some intervening force.”’ Our author would say: This is 
the same identical law as that a stone will fall directly, ete. ; 
as if falling stones “want to reach an end,” in the sense of 
desire and will. So “a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points” is one and the same proposition in 
physics and metaphysics ! 

We dismiss the book with the impression that it is a well- 
wrought exemplification of Pascal’s saying, quoted in it, that 
nature is an image of grace. Those who think only or chiefly 
in the analogical way will be interested, stimulated, profited, 
by it. Those who already find themselves fully nourished on 
the (logical) forms of truth will find it superfluous, perhaps, 
or annoying. This whole idea of translating one sort of truth 
into the terms of another may even become deceptive. It 
may imply what is not at all true. Oureye falls this moment 
upon an account of a lecture before an art society in London, 
in which the study of colour was treated “ under the figure of a 
language, describing, in turn, the letters, the words, the sen- 
tence, and the song,” to be found in a painter’s work. Evi- 
dently the laws of language could not, in this figurative lecture, 
be shown to be, ipso facto, the laws of colour, however ingenious 
and stimulating the parallel drawn. It is a great fault of 
religious literature that it abounds in slipshod and fallacious 
writing, born of inexact thinking. It follows quite too much 
the fashion of sensational rhetoric, in attempting to cast every- 
thing in the moulds of picture and similitude of something 
not itself. Let not Science—especially Christian Science— 
teach us a new variety of this fault. 

GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


1 Professor Simon Newcomb in the Princeton Review for November 1884. 
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Art. VIII.—Prehistoric Commerce and Israel3 


i studying the earliest records of man as they are revealed 
to us by monuments that tell a plain story, we find 
Babylonia and Assyria on the narrow strips of land between 
the Euphrates and the mountains east of the Tigris, and Syria 
and Palestine—that is, the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean 
—and Egypt, densely populated and filled with cities. The 
numerous cities on the lower Euphrates, with all the evidences 
of power and wealth ; the great cities in Assyria on the upper 
Tigris ; the crowded peoples on the narrow strip of land between 
the Mediterranean and the Arabian Desert; and the dense 
population of Egypt as witnessed by its cities, its vast system 
of canals for navigation and irrigation, its temples and tombs 
and pyramids,—all present a common question, how such a 
population could even exist on their narrow strips of territory, 
much less heap up the wealth to cover their soil with monu- 
ments that have not yet perished. The traveller, as he stands 
on some high hill overlooking the upper Tigris, and sees the 
desolation around him, made more intense by the present 
villages of hovels, is apt to conclude that the stories of Assyrian 
might and wealth are the fanciful pictures of credulous ancient 
and modern writers ; that the land never could have sustained 
the population ascribed to it in old times, and that we must 
receive those accounts, not only with some grains but with a 
large measure of salt. But putting aside all that ancient 
writers tell us, there yet remain the mighty ruins of great 
cities within a few miles of each other, and within these ruins 
the evidences of grand palaces, vying with any at the present 
day, the débris of splendid temples, on which art of a high 
degree had been expended with lavish hand. There are also 
remains of great canals and aqueducts and bridges, all telling 
of the presence of a dense population, where wealth and art 
and power sustained the throne. The same is true of Baby- 
lonia and Palestine and Egypt. The mighty works of man 
in all these regions from the earliest period, canals, aqueducts,” 
1 From the Baptist Quarterly Review. 

2On Assyrian aqueducts see Bellino cylinder, Record of Past, vol. i. 


pp. 29-32; Bavian inscription, ibid. vol. ix. p. 21. Rawlinson, Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 512. 
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fortified cities, terraced hills, if no other testimony were given, 
demand for their building not only a very dense population, 
for whose needs they were built, but within this dense 
population the flow of vast sums of money, only a part of 
which was applied to these works of luxury and necessity. 

The soil of all these countries is exceedingly rich if irrigated. 
Without irrigation it bakes in the sun and refuses to yield its 
treasures. But granted abundant artificial irrigation—and 
artificial it must have been from the earliest times—all the 
wealth accumulated in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt at 
this early period could not have been drawn from the soil. 
A purely agricultural people do not, can not accumulate great 
wealth. Free and independent they may be, but not super- 
abundantly rich. We must look elsewhere for the solution of 
the mystery. The same general causes, which produce like 
results now, produced them in these early ages, and the stories 
of early historians, while not to be received in all points, yet 
are not so far from the truth as has been supposed. 


THE ROADS OF COMMERCE THROUGH MIDDLE ASIA. 


It is generally agreed that the highlands of Western Asia 
were the earliest home of man.’ 

From his home he spread by slow degrees, as the increasing 
population or love of adventure or profit led him on, east and 
west and north and south. By short stages, keeping the road 
between his old home and his new well in mind, and often in 
use, he travels till at last he reaches the boundaries of the seas, 
and by that time those who left their homes, few in number, 
have become mighty nations. As far back as we can peer 
into the past, China and India have been the hives of humanity, 
the most densely populated of the great countries. Legge, 
Morrison, Mayers, Edkins, all make the written characters of 
China to date from about 3000 B.c.?7 And then China was an 
empire. We cannot go back so far as this in India, but long be- 
fore 1000 B.c. India was densely populated from north to south. 


1 “T] est vrai que dans l’antiquité préhistorique, les ancétres des Chinois, 
des Hindous, des Chaldéens, des Arabes, durent étre les voisins les uns des 
autres et se trouver en relations fréquentes, puisque ces divers peuples ont 
hérité des mémes conceptions astronomiques, et que la ciéincidence des 
observations et des vues se poursuit jusque dans les détails.” (Reclus, Asie 
Orientale, Paris, 1882, p. 4 ff.) See also London Quarterly Review, July 1882. 
2 Legge, Religions of China, p. 59 f. 
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Both China and India, while fertile to the last degree, are also 
rich in mineral resources. And the peoples of both these 
- lands have been, from the earliest known periods, industrious 
and skilful artisans. 

There has been a diversity of opinions as to the peopling of 
Egypt, whether the earliest settlers came from Southern Arabia, 
across the Red Sea and down the Upper Nile, or from the east 
by way of the isthmus of Suez. But the monuments and 
ethnology decide for the latter, and this is also the more pro- 
bable, for man kept to the land long before he tempted the 
waste of waters. Early as we are told the earliest monuments 
of Egypt are, yet before these there was a mighty tide of emigra- 
tion from Central Asia. The Egyptians were Asiatics in origin. 

By the very constitution of the earth God had fixed the 
boundaries of the paths by which man had left his old home 
and found his new homes. 

From west to east, across northern Africa and middle Asia, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, there stretches an im- 
mense desert, broken through only by narrow strips of fertile 
land :—1. The ribbon strips, three to four miles wide, on each 
side of the Nile. 2. The fertile mountains of Seir, about 
twenty miles wide, extending from the Dead to the Red Sea. 
3. Mesopotamia and Western Persia (the interior of Persia is 
a high plateau 4000 to 5000 feet above sea level). 4. The 
spurs of the Elburz chain on the eastern boundary of Persia. 
5. The few plains of Western Turkestan, watered by the Oxus 
or Amu Darya and the Jaxartes or Syr Darya. East of the 
Caspian Sea, for a thousand miles, stretches a salt and sandy 
desert. 

Turning now to the south, and from Bandar Abbas, the 
south-eastern point of the Persian Gulf, drawing a line due 
north to the Russian Steppes, 1460 miles, we find that 760 of 
these miles are covered by the Caspian Sea, and south of the 
Caspian Sea a large tract is covered by the barren lands in the 
heart of Persia. Between the Caspian Sea and the Indian 
Ocean the only possible routes of traffic are either north of 
these barren lands between the desert and the Caspian Sea, on 
a line with Assyria, or south of this barren land leading to 
Babylonia. 

The early men who went from the west towards China were 
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compelled by necessity to take a course north of the high range 

of the Hindu Kush, and south of the great ranges of moun- 

tains which form the southern rampart of Siberia, and hence 

along the lines where water is found, the course which com- 

merce has followed ever since. Those who went south towards 

India reached it by the only easy passes in the Himalayas, the 

Khyber or the Bolan Pass. 

Those who, from Chaldea, pushed westward towards the 
Mediterranean must, from the necessity of the case, have fol- 
lowed the Euphrates northward to about Thapsacus or Bir, the 
ancient and present crossing-places, not because the Euphrates 
is a difficult river to cross, but because west of the river, on its 
lower course, there is a desert without water or forage. If 
these pioneers followed the Tigris, and reached the latitude of 
Nineveh, they crossed westward between the Sinjar hills and 
the Taurus range, which is the great rampart on the north of 
the Mesopotamian plain, and this course brought them to the 
Euphrates at Bir. Those who turned southward from Bir were, 
by the same desert, driven to the narrow strip of grass-bearing, 
well-watered land bordering the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, that is, Syria and Palestine, and having filled that 
land, the overplus pressed on through the short stretch of sand 
that separates lower Philistia from Egypt. 

Provender for beasts of burden and water for man and beast 
have, from the first, determined the steps of emigrants and the 
paths of commerce. 

All land traffic westward, between India or China and 
Western Asia, must have pursued certain fixed routes, the 
only available routes. And these routes led them directly to 
the Mesopotamian plain. If the caravan or traveller left India 
by the Bolan Pass, he crossed Baluchistan to Southern Persia, 
and so to the lower part of the Mesopotamian plain. If the 
caravan left India by the Khyber Pass, it pursued the route 
through Cabul, Herat, and (Meshed) Eastern and Northern 
Persia, and so to the Passes of the Kurdish Mountains, 
which open upon Northern Mesopotamia or the country of 
the Assyrians. 

If the caravan left Northern China in the region of Pekin, 
“it left the Chinese Empire at its extreme north-western 
corner, and skirted the great mountain ranges, and near the 
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present Ak-su (the road) divided into two branches, one of 
which went on to Kashgar and so to India, and the other going 
_ through the Muzart Pass along the shore of Lake Issyk Kul, 
came into the valley of the Tschu, then went along to the 
northern side of the Alexandrofsky range to Talas, and then 
southward to Tashkent, Samarcand,”! Meshed, and Northern 
Persia. This is the present caravan road, and was the road 
taken by the great Chinese conquerors.” 

Middle and Southern China have always been densely 
populated, and produced largely for export. The road from 
Southern China is, generally speaking, up the valley of the 
Yang-tse river, then either north-west to Lobnor and Khotan, 
or south-west through Northern Burma and Assem to India, 
and through India by the Khyber or Bolan Pass to Assyria or 
Babylonia.’ 

This last is the direct land route from India to China which 
the English have sought to re-open within a few years. It is 
the route of commerce which has enriched Northern Burma 
for many centuries.‘ 

Through Mesopotamia, then, must have flowed from the 
earliest time whatever traffic came from China and India to 
Western Asia. And in passing from Babylonia or Assyria 
this traffic crossed the Euphrates and either went north-west- 
ward through the Cilician Passes to Asia Minor, or southward 
to Sidon, Tyre, Palestine, and Egypt. Mesopotamia, the 
Syrian, and Palestinian lands were the necessary, the unavoid- 
able highways of land traffic. 


PROOF OF PREHISTORIC TRAFFIC. 


That there was traffic between China and Western Asia and 
Europe from prehistoric times is told by the presence of 
jadeite and nephrite.® The precious nephrite, worked in the 


1 Comp. Schuyler, 7'urkestan, vol. i. pp. 410, 411. 

2 “It may be said that the course of the trans-continental railway from 
Calais to Shanghai is already traced for it through one of the gates of Dzun- 
garia, the Mongolian Khansou and Lantcheou fu.” Reclus, Asie Orientale, 
p. 166. Ferguson, Chinese Researches, p. 14. 

3 Reclus, ibid. pp. 8, 530. 

4 E. C. Baker, 7’ravels and Researches in Western China, London, 1882, 
A. R. Colquhoun, Across Chryse, London, 1883. 

5 Fischer, Nephrit u. Jadeit, 1880. Neuen Jahrbiicher fiir Mineralogie, 
1881. Schliemann, /lios, 1881, pp. 238-446, ff. Richthofen, Verhand. d. 
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” «6 


forms known as “celts,” “neatly polished, with edges sharp 
and intact,” is found along the route from Khotan in Turk- 
estan, its starting-point, to the Jaxartes, to the Oxus, then 
“south of the Caspian Sea, along the Northern Asia Minor 
shores, bordering upon ancient Troy, they pass to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, whence they direct their course to Crete, and, not 
touching Egypt, pass from Greece to Italy, whence they are 
distributed among the Helvetian lakes.”* 

Jadeite follows the same route, but goes further. Articles 
of jadeite are found in Germany, from Oldenburg to Erfurt, 
from the lower Rhine to the Bodensee, in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, Austria (seldom), France (very often), Italy (very 
numerous), Spain (seldom), Asia Minor, Egypt (scarabzei), 
America.” 

But its starting-point must have been far removed from 
Turkestan, for “jadeite is a mineral foreign to the geognostic 
structure of Turkestan.” * 

The jadeite mines, the only known mines of this stone 
in the world, are in Mogoung, in north-eastern Burma,* 
or in south-western China, in the province of Yunnan, more 
than 1000 miles south-east from Khotan.° 

These precious remains of the prehistoric age are at once 
the testimony to a knowledge on the part of the eastern 
Asiatics of precious stones and their value ; to their ability to 
work the most refractory of them into beautiful shapes; and 
to the route by which traffic carried them from the east to the 
west.© This route crosses the Assyrian lands. 

Thothmes Il. received as his tribute from Assyria and from 


Gesell. z. Erdkunde, 1874. Schlagintweit, Reisen in Indien u. Hochasien. 
Reclus, Asie Orientale, p. 132. Cayley, Macmillan’s Magazine, October 
1871. Yule, Marco Polo, vol. i. pp. 199, 202. Valentini, 7’wo Mexican 
Chalchihuites, 1881. Per contra, Meyer, Die Nephritfrage, Berlin, 1883. 

1 Valentini, 7'wo Mexican Chalchihuites, Worcester, 1881, pp. 9, 10. 

2 Fischer, Neuen Jahrbiicher fiir Mineralogie, 1881, p. 131. 

3 Valentini, p. 10. 

* Fischer, ut supra, p. 200, ff.; J. Anderson, Report of the Expedition to 
Western Yunnan via Bhamo, Calcutta, 1871. 

5 Fischer says ‘‘ No.” Ibid. p. 203. 

6 Westall, ‘“The Proto-Helvetians,” Contemporary Review, July 1884, p. 66: 
‘* Hence a regular trade must have been carried on between the Helvetic 
lakes and the confines of China.” “The existence of an organised commerce, 
and many other facts that recent researches have brought to light, show that 
they were in frequent communication with people of a higher civilisation 
than their own.” All this prior to B.c. 1000. See p. 71. 
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Babylonia the real blue stone and its imitation. This blue 
stone (/apis lazuli) must have come from Bokhara.' 


THE EvIpENCES OF EARLY COMMERCE BY SEA. 


But was the land the only highway of commerce in times 
before history? It has been asserted that as far back as the 
now extant works of man carry us, we find that man had 
mined tin and fused it with copper to make bronze. Bronze 
tools were, in an early age, very common. Tools of metal are 
the signs of characters on the earliest monuments of Egypt, 
and this metal was assumed in most cases to be bronze, though 
the early Egyptians had also tools of iron and steel. Chabas 
says :” “The Egyptians knew from the earliest times both iron 
and steel.”* “Copper and iron were already known to the 
most ancient civilised peoples, when they enter into history.” 
And the acquaintance with these metals and their working 
must have long preceded the discovery of bronze, which is a 
smelting of copper and tin together.” * 

There were but three sources of tin known to the ancient 
world, the countries (and islands) east of the Bay of Bengal, 
Britain, and the western declivities of the Hindu Kush (?). 
Strabo’s mention of Parapamisos ° is most probably due to the 
fact that the Indian traffic passed through it rather than that 
tin was found in situ there. No tin is found there now. The 
commonness, and hence cheapness of bronze tools would seem 
to shut out the possibility that tin could have been brought 
by long and expensive land travel to Egypt or Babylonia. 
The only other and the most probable route was by sea.’ 


1 Fischer, Babylonische ‘Talismane, Stuttgart, 1881, p. 4. Fir den Lazur- 
stein die Bucharei wol den ndéchsten Fundort lieferte. Lepsius, Die Metalle in 
d. Agypt Inscriften, 1872, pp. 50-55, 117, 123.  Pierret, Dictionnaire 
d@ Archéologie, p. 298. 

2 Antiquité Historique, pp. 29, 60. 

3 Beck, Gesch. d. Hisens, 1884, p. 66, ff. Brugsch, Egypt, vol. i. p. 386 ; 
ii. p. 261. E. Wilson, Zyypt, 1882, p. 77, f. Napier, Manufacturing Arts in 
Ancient Times, p. 193, ff Day, Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel. W.M. 
Flinders Petrie, Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, London, 1884, p. 173, ff. 

* Beck, pp. 41-49. 

5 Beck, Gesch. d. Hisens, 1884, pp. 42, 184-192. Duncker, History of 
Antiquity, vol. ii. p. 300 ff. 

6 B. xv. pp. 2, 10. 

7 Beck, Gesch. d, Hisens, 1884, p. 43, “By sea from India.” Mortillet, 
Origine du Bronze, p. 15, f. 
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Tyre and Sidon were flourishing cities two thousand years 
before Christ, and as they were entirely destitute of sufficient 
territory for their support, they must have obtained their 
wealth at first from that which always during their history was 
the source of their wealth—the carrying trade of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas. As far back as we can go in the 
history of the cities of Lower Babylonia, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, these cities were ports of ocean traffic. “Ur of 
the Chaldees,”’ before the times of Abraham, was a city of 
large ocean traffic,” situated not on the Euphrates, but on the 
great canal, Pallakopas, the most direct route from northern 
Babylonia to the Persian Gulf. “Menant says: “Ur must have 
been the centre of active sea traffic in remote antiquity. Its 
vessels are mentioned on bricks now in the British Museum 
by the side of the vessels of Accad, of Diloun, of Magan 
(Egypt), of Miluhi (Meroe), of Nibi and Khatte (Syria).”* 
This shows that its commerce extended to a large coasting 
trade, which sought on the one side the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf as far as India; and, on the other, the coasts of the 
Arabian Peninsula to the northern part of Egypt, where by 
caravans the maritime commerce of the Mediterranean was 
reached. Lepsius* holds that the Cushites of Babylonia and 
Ethiopia were the first seafaring people of the ancient world, 
and they controlled by their ships the coasts of the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean to the Persian Gulf, and also the coasts of 
India to Ceylon, and not only exchanged the products of these 
distant lands, but also introduced the science and art they 
learned in their visits.® 
- But there is another fact pointing to the early use of the 
sea for traffic. From the earliest times in Egypt there is men- 
tion of the use of incense in their worship.® Now Egypt 
does not produce plants which yield the materials of incense. 
Frankincense and myrrh were brought from the present Somali 
coast, opposite Aden, a distance of more than a thousand miles, 

1 Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 227; Loftus, Chaldea, p. 127; Menant, 
Babylone et la Chaldée, p. 73; Smith-Sayce, Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
pp. 20, 24, 313, 318. 

2 West Asiatic Inscriptions, ii. 46 ; iii. c. d. 
3 Per contra, see Schrader, Keilinschift ; Delitzsch, Paradies. 
4 Nubische Gram. Hinleitung, p. 95. 


5 Nildeke, Zeitschrift d. D. M. G., 1882, p. 177. 
6 Lepsius, Nubische Grammatik, Hinleitung, p. 96. 
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through one of the most dangerous seas to navigate, the Red 
Sea. From the dawn of history the brothers of the Phceni- 
cians, the Cushites or Puna, always a seafaring people, had 
lived there, and they were the carriers over the Red Sea. The 
Egyptians were never a seafaring people.’ 

Again, hundreds of years after this, Moses in the desert of 
Sinai makes a law for the composition of the holy anointing 
oil, and speaks of three of its ingredients as well known and 
obtainable without great difficulty, cassia, cinnamon, and sweet 
calamus (Exod. xxx. 23). But cinnamon was to be obtained 
only from China or Ceylon, and cassia and sweet calamus only 
from India.” 

Besides this, from the earliest times, the remains of the 
palzolithic and neolithic ages prove that even the simplest 
products of man’s skill were exchanged over a wide extent of 
Europe and Asia, and these remains have led Nadaillac, in his 
recent work, to say, “ Navigation ascends, probably, to the 
very origin of humanity.” * 

In the Chaldean account of the Flood the vessel is repeatedly 
called a ship, elippu, and has a pilot.* Haupt says, “The Hebrew 
teba means chest.” Teba is used in the Bible only of Noah's 
vessel, and of the boat in which the infant Moses was placed. 
The derivation of the word is obscure, but whatever the deriva- 
tion, the fact is that ¢teba could not have meant a chest or box 
when used for the infant Moses, for the slightest movement 
of the child would have upset it. The Egyptians were most 
expert boat-builders from the earliest times, as the walls of the 
earliest tombs and the earliest inscriptions testify. Boats of 
wood and boats of papyrus, large and small, with a covering in 
the centre like a gondola, were frequent. A mother who had 
lived all her life by the waters of Egypt, and whose heart was 
wrapped up in saving her child, would not set him adrift in 
a box. TZeba, in Exodus ii. 3, 5, must have meant one of the 


1 Lenormant, Hist. Anc. de (Orient, 9th ed., vol. ii. p. 198. Maspero, 
Hist. Anc, p. 293. Duncker, History of Antiquity, vol. ii. p. 219. Birch, 
Egypt, p. xix. 

* C. Schumann, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Zimtlander, 1883. 
Birdwood, Hand-book to Paris Exposition, 1878, p. 22. Hooker, Aids to 
Students of the Holy Bible, p. 39. 
® Les Premiers Hommes, Paris, 1881, vol. ii. p. 198. 

4 Haupt, Keilinschr. Sintfluthbericht, 1881, p. 13, ff. 
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light covered boats. The measures of the length, breadth, and 
height of the Chaldean ship are not legible on the brick.’ But 
Haupt says, “ Though the numbers cannot be made out, it is 
clear that the height and breadth are the same measure.”” If 
so, the ship must have been too small for anything but the 
carriage of a small burden. 

Without attempting to settle here the period of time of the 
Flood as told in the Bible, there is one indication of the high 
antiquity of the knowledge of ship-building in that account. 
It matters not, on this point, when we place the final editing 
of this account, or if we agree with the ardent Assyrian 
scholars and say that it is a compilation from the Babylonian 
accounts. The one fact remains, that out of all the accounts 
of the Flood this alone gives us a rational measurement for 
a ship in the relation of breadth and depth to length. The 
length (four hundred and fifty feet) six times its breadth 
(seventy-five) is near the proportion which is given to ships 
of burden to-day. That the ark was not a flat-boat is made 
certain by the impossibility of building a flat-boat of that 
length and breadth that would float ; it would, as every flat- 
boatman knows, leak so badly that it could not be kept free of 
water ; and when to the length and breadth is added forty-five 
feet of height, the structure becomes as ridiculous as a pyramid . 
built on its apex. The men who knew enough to give these 
dimensions to the ark were well versed in ship-building, and 
knew, like the Cushites of southern Babylonia and of the 
southern shores of the Red Sea and of the Phoenician coast, 
the proper proportions for a great ship that would float and 
resist the enormous pressure of water against her sides and 
bottom, for the ark drew twenty-two and a half feet of water. 
(Gen. vii. 20 ; viii. 4.)° 

There is another point with respect to this vessel that has 
often been made the subject of ignorant jest. It is said, that 
however excellent and seaworthy the vessel may have been, it 
is absolutely impossible that all the species of animals on the 
earth could have been crowded into her, though only two of 
each were put on board. Geikie, Director-general of the Geo- 


1 Haupt, Keilinschr. Sintfluthbericht, 1881, p. 13. 
2 bid. p. 28. 
3 See Napier, Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times, p. 340, ff. 



















Room for animals in the Ark. 


logical Survey of Great Britain and Ireland (in Alexander’s 
Kitto’s Bible Dictionary, Article “ Deluge”), following Hugh 
Miller, is very positive on this point. 

We are not concerned here with the question whether all 
the species of mammalia of the land were represented in the 
ark. That is not now discussed. We are only to test the 
assertion that two of all the known species of land mammalia 
and of birds, of reptiles, of insects, could not have found room 
in the vessel of Noah, of the size given in the Bible. 

Let us see what is the room on each deck, for the ark had 
three decks. Its length was four hundred and fifty feet, 
breadth seventy-five feet, depth forty-five feet. The ark was 
four hundred and fifty feet long ; but let us subtract fifty feet 
for the inclination of the bow and stern and sides; then we 
have four hundred feet by seventy-five feet—that is, thirty 
thousand square feet on each deck, or, for the three decks, 
ninety thousand square feet. 

The steamers carrying live stock from New York allow 
twenty square feet for oxen. At this rate, on each deck, there 
would be room for fifteen hundred oxen, or forty-five hundred 
on three decks, with plenty of ventilation, as the decks were 
thirteen feet in the clear apart. Geikie makes the number 
of the species of mammalia to be between sixteen and seven- 
teen hundred. If so, the ark could have carried on two of its 
decks and a part of the third deck, two of each of these sixteen 
to seventeen hundred species, even though all of these species 
were of the size of the ox. 

The mistake in the current assumptions about the want of 
room in the ark to carry two of each species of mammalia is, 
that the relative and average size of the many species is dis- 
regarded. Take one of each of the more than two thousand 
species, and-what animal would represent the middle point 
between the largest and the smallest? The very high authority 
of Professor H. A. Ward, of Rochester, may be quoted for 
striking the line about the grey fox or common house cat. 
Wallace’s careful classification of the species would not allow 
us to put the line upon any animal of larger size. For he 
gives us only two hundred and ninety-nine species above the 
size of the sheep ; seven hundred and fifty-seven from the sheep 
to the rodentia ; while of the rodentia, of rats, bats, shrews, he 
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makes thirteen hundred and fifty-nine species ; in all twenty- 
four hundred and fifteen species.’ 

Taking, then, the grey fox as the measure of all the species, 
and granting him even one-fourth the size of the ox, and 
giving him one-fourth the room required for the ox, five 
square feet (2415 x 2= 4830 x 5 square feet = 24,150 square 
feet), all the species, seven hundred more than Geikie’s 
enumeration, would not require the space (30,000 square feet) 
of one deck of the ark. There would be 5850 square feet of 
floor with thirteen feet height left on one deck, and two decks 
to spare. Wallace estimates of birds, 10,087; of reptiles, 
979, and of lizards, 1252; of insects (roughly), 100,000 
species. Taking again the average size of these species, no 
large amount of space would be required to hold two of each 
species. 

The general result for our purpose is, that the Bible gives 
us a rightly proportioned great ship, which implies large early 
acquaintance with the sea in the times before the Flood, and 
with the necessities of a seafaring craft drawing twenty-two 
and a half feet of water. 


THE Most IMPORTANT CENTRES FOR COMMERCE. 


By the conformation of seas and land the most important 
points for intercommunication between the nations of eastern 
Asia and those of western Asia and the lands around the 
Mediterranean are, the head of the Persian Gulf leading to 
the river system of western Asia ; the region known as Assyria 
holding the passes through the Kurdish and Armenian 
mountains, and the upper waters of the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
and, above all, Egypt. Egypt, at the junction of the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, is the one place fitted by its 
position to draw to itself the richest commerce of the 
world. As it was of old, so it is now, the short path which 
all successful maritime commerce between farther Asia and 
Europe must take. While other more eastern lands must have 
been settled long before Egypt, yet it is here that the earliest 
monuments of man, the products of power, of dense popula- 
tion, of great wealth and of art are found, and this abundant 


1 See Wallace, Geographical Distribution of Animals: New York, 1876, 
vol. ii. p. 170, ff. 
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wealth must necessarily have been the revenue of commerce, 
which here found not its first, but its most profitable mart. 

In just this connection there is an early account in the 
Bible which has been strangely overlooked as to its necessary 
inferences. We are told that in the time of Abraham, 
B.C. 2000-1800, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam,’ with con- 
federates, kings of Babylonia, had conquered the cities of the 
valley of Siddim, near the Dead Sea. For twelve years these 
cities served Chedorlaomer—that is, paid tribute to him; but 
in the thirteenth they rebelled. The next year, the fourteenth, 
Chedorlaomer and his confederates came upon them and 
chastised them. 

Here are kings at the head of the Persian Gulf that make 
a march of twelve hundred miles to conquer these cities. The 
details of the march show them to be masters of strategy. 
They thoroughly understand their business. But we know 
from contemporary accounts that great peoples inhabited the 
northern course of the Euphrates and Syria; there were the 
Rutennu and the Hittites west of the Euphrates. Yet these 
kings undertake this march of twelve hundred miles twice in 
fourteen years, and find no difficulty. But more than that, 
the tribute of these cities is sent regularly for twelve years 
over this long distance, and through these nations, and is as 
regularly received. Could there be a more striking testimony 
to the international comity that must have prevailed through- 
out that region to the power of these kings of southern Baby- 
lonia, and to the good police along this route? It would not 
be safe now to send every year a caravan bearing gold and 
silver through Mexico to Panama. 

3ut what could have been the object in seizing and holding 
these far-off cities, and why was their rebellion 30 quickly and 
thoroughly punished? What great prize led these kings so 
far from home and their base of supplies? In Babylonia they 
held one pole of the world’s electric current of commerce, and 
they, with increase of wealth, sought to grasp as much of the 
other pole as lay outside of the lion claw of Egypt. These 
cities of the vale of Siddim were on the shortest road from the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea to Tyre, Sidon, or Damascus. 


1 For the corroborative statements of secular history see Tomkins’s 7'imes 
of Abraham, pp. 166-203. 
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EARLIEST Historic COMMERCE. 


Hitherto we have dealt only with the strong evidence of a 
prehistoric commerce. When we come down to the ages of 
history these evidences are corroborated by abundant proof. 
Along the possible lines of commerce, and only along these, 
are great cities and populous and rich nations, that rule the 
world, and contend with all the vigour of later days for the 
possession of important commercial points. Ur and Erech, 
Larsa and Babylon, and a multitude of cities besides, are in 
Southern Babylonia. From Southern Babylonia (Cush) 
Nimrod goes northward to the Assyrian lands and founds a 
kingdom, with Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen, all great 
cities, yet in a small space, on the necessary lines of commerce. 
Carchemish, on the Euphrates crossing, with its docks and 
stone embankments, the centre of the powerful kingdom of 
the Hittites; Damascus in the desert, Sidon and Tyre, the 
sixty cities of the Hauran east of the Jordan, Jerusalem and 
one hundred and nineteen towns west of the Jordan, Tanis and 
Memphis and Abydos and Thebes, and many more cities of 
Egypt, rise as by magic. But there is no magic in their rise : 
they were the creations of a commerce that for nearly four 
thousand years poured its treasures only along that route till 
A.D. 1497, when Da Gama discovered the route to India and 
China by way of the Cape of Good Hope. For three thousand 
years the mighty contests of the world were for the possession 
of the golden tide that flowed through these channels. Baby- 
lon sought to add to her wealth and power by holding also the 
Assyrian roads. And when Assyria grew strong, she conquered 
and held Babylonia for six hundred years, and extended her 
conquests to all the passes in Asia Minor, whether on the north 
to the Black Sea and the Caucasus, or east or south. She also 
held the Syrian and Palestinian coast, and conquered Egypt. 
Then Assyria was mistress of the world, the arbiter of its trade, 
before Romulus and Remus drank of the wolf’s kindness. On 
the other hand, hundreds of years before Moses, the Pharaohs 
held the Palestinian and Syrian coasts. Tyre and Sidon were 
shipping ports of Egypt, and Egypt pressed on till Thothmes III. 
laid his powerful hand on Mesopotamia, and received for his 
tribute the most precious of her articles of trade or of her 
manufactures. 
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“On the inner walls of the galleries and vestibule which 
surrounded on the north, west, and south the holy of holies of 
the temple of Amon at Karnak there was traced in hieroglyphs 
the record of the wars and victories of Egypt’s greatest 
Pharaoh, Thothmes 111., about B.c. 1700-1600. In these we 
have the reported accounts of the tribute paid Thothmes by 
the kings of Assyria and Babylon, as well as that paid by the 
kings of the Syrian coast and others. They show what was 
the commerce of those days. 

“From Mesopotamia came slaves and animals, fruits, oil, 
balsam, gold, silver, lead, colouring matter, precious stones, 
electrum, helmets, accoutrements, bows, vessels, and works in 
silver and gold of Pheenician origin, chariots of war. 

“From Assyria, real blue stone, blue stone of Babel. 

“From Babylonia, real and artificial blue stone. 

“From Cyprus, brass, lead, elephants’ tusks, chariots plated 
with gold and silver. 

“From Pheenicia, negroes, horses, grain, oil, balsam, gold and 
silver rings and vessels, works of art, precious stones, and 
Kushite perfumes. 

“From Ruthen (Syria), most of the above and works of art 
in gold and silver, statues, house and tent furniture of costly 
inlaid work,” etc.! 

In the inscriptions given in Brugsch other articles than 
those enumerated here are mentioned. “At this early time 
Babylon was the great mart of the blue stone, or lapis lazuli, 
which was brought to her by commerce, as her soil did not 
yield it. And Assyrian vases were worthy of the great temples 
of Egypt.” “From this it is plain,” says Chabas,?“ that 1700 
years before our era . . . the people had arrived at a high 
degree of luxury and power.” “The people with whom the 
Egyptians measured their strength in Asia, were fully as 
advanced in civilisation as the Egyptians themselves.” 

Eleven hundred years after Thothmes 1. Cyrus sought the 
rule of the world by seizing the great points of international 
commerce, Mesopotamia, Syria,and Egypt. Again, Alexander, 
with the eye of a great general and ruler, clutched at these 
high prizes, and having gained them, found there was “no 
other world to conquer.” And the modern representative of 


1 Brugsch, Zyypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i. p. 404 f. 
2 Antiquité Hist., p. 125. 
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these great men of old, Napoleon, with the same eagle glance, 
saw the same advantage, and wrote to the Directory: “ By 
seizing and holding Egypt I retain and command the destinies 
of the civilised world.” Egypt, to-day, is the great problem 
for the commerce of Europe and Asia, for the old road has 
again become the highway. By the conformation of sea and 
land, by the evidences of the earliest traffic by sea and land, 
Mesopotamia, the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, and 
Egypt are shown to be the necessary, the unavoidable meeting- 
points of the most ancient Asiatic commerce. This commerce 
explains the rise of numerous great cities of densest population, 
of overflowing wealth and highly cultured art in these narrow 
tide-ways of the world’s exchange. This explains the rise and 
sway of the great Assyrian kingdom that held the rule of the 
world by an iron sceptre and a golden hand longer than any 
other power known to history. 

But take away the flux and reflux of commerce, and the only 
solution of the problem is a daily miracle. 


EARLY COMMERCE AND ISRAEL 


There is a close connection between this commerce and that 
ancient people of whom we know most, and in whose history 
we are best instructed. 

There are two common misconceptions respecting the land 
of Canaan and the people of the Jews. As to the land of 
Canaan, it is often spoken of as a land shut off from all other 
peoples. by its very position so difficult of access, that God 
chose it for the seclusion of his people from all other nations. 
God is represented in the Bible as giving the Israelites the 
land of Canaan to be their land, in which they were to worship 
and serve him, and to keep themselves from the customs of the 
nations around them ; but that this land was either difficult of 
approach, or that Israel was to have no dealings with other 
nations, is never said in the Bible, nor was it true in fact. 
The Egyptians never found, in the centuries before Moses, any 
difficulty in reaching Canaan from Egypt by land, nor do 
caravans now. For centuries before Moses the Pharaohs had 
kept the road open to Tyre and Sidon. It was carefully 
policed, and woe betide the man who interfered with it! Abra- 
ham found no difficulty in going down to Egypt with his fif- 


teen hundred slaves and myriads of cattle. The purchasers of 
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Joseph found no difficulty in conducting their regular caravan, 
with attendant slaves, to Egypt. Joseph’s brethren found no 
difficulty in making repeated visits to Egypt; and that there 
was also a good road in Jacob’s time is proved both by the 
carriages Joseph sent to bring down his father’s household of 
seventy persons, and by the very great company of chariots 
(Gen. L. 9) which accompanied the body of Jacob from Goshen 
to Hebron. The light-wheeled gnd exquisitely modelled 
chariots, inlaid with gold and precious stones, in which 
Thothmes and Rameses rode from Egypt to Syria long before 
the Exodus, prove the mistake of supposing that by nature 
Canaan was shut off from Egypt. God had also formed 
another great road from the south into Canaan, the great deep 
trench, known as the Arabah, leading from the Elanitic Gulf, 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea, to the southern end of the 
Dead Sea. It was the commerce of this great road that built 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and afterwards built that city of 
marvels and luxury, Petia. 

On the north the valley of Ccele-Syria, between the Leba- 
nons, rich as any land in the world, was the highway of com- 
merce and war, because fertile, and abundantly watered. 
East of the Lebanons, and near their foot, was another great 
road of commerce, which had built Damascus before Abraham’s 
time, and overflowed into the cities of Bashan and the Hauran. 

By the sea Acre and Tyre and Sidon and Byblos and 
Aradus were wealthy commercial ports before the Exodus, and 
for a thousand years afterwards. And these cities were under 
the suzerainty of Egypt for centuries after the Exodus till 
Assyria seized them. 

The truth is, that so far from being shut off by nature from 
other lands, Canaan was the absolutely necessary land route 
for‘all traffic between southern Arabia, the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
the countries north and east, and for the great ports of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

One has only to read the inscriptions of the Pharaohs before 
the Exodus, and the Psalms, six to seven hundred years later, 
or the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of Ezekiel, 
one thousand years later than the Exodus, to learn that for 
these thousand years Canaan was the passage-way of com- 
merce from distant nations. 

VOL, XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIII. 2P 
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Now in ruins, without roads, a hissing and a scorn, yet 
caravan roads all over the land are in use to-day; and the 
present telegraph line from Egypt to Palestine is guarded by 
her degenerate sons to the boundary of Palestine. 

No, the better statement is, that God put his people there, 
as he puts them now, inthe very midst of the busy work of the 
world, to be his witnesses in all faithfulness, that the nations 
might learn of him from them. He kept their enemies from 
them so long as they served him. But when they turned 
from him, neither Egypt nor Assyria found any difficulty in 
reaching and conquering their land. 

Another misconception concerns the people themselves, that 
they were not to be anything but agriculturists, and that they 
had no interest in commerce. But Jacob, in his last blessing 
(Gen. xlix. 13), says that “ Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of 
the sea, and shall be for a haven of ships.” Joseph (Ephraim 
and Manasseh) was blessed with the blessing of the sea (Gen. 
xlix. 25; comp. Deut. xxxiii. 13), and this blessing is repeated 
by Moses, while both Zebulon and Issachar are promised that 
“they shall suck of the abundance of the seas and of the trea- 
sures hid in the sand” (Deut. xxxiii. 13,19). That the Israelites 
were to have extensive commercial dealings with other nations is 
shown by the provisions made by Moses respecting their deal- 
ings. They were never to borrow of other nations, but they 
were told that God would enable them to lend to many nations 
(Deut. xv. 6; xxviii. 12); they might not take interest from 
their own brethren, but they might take it from other nations ; 
and many similar laws. Instead of being a purely agricultural 
people, they were always largely found in the marts of trade, 
according to the Pentateuch,the Proverbs, Jeremiah,and Ezekiel. 

That the far-seeing among them were fully alive to the 
commercial importance of their land is shown by the course of 
David and of some of the later kings. From the Exodus to 
David, a time of internal division and subjugation by Philistines 
and others, the great road of commerce along the Mediterranean 
from Egypt to Tyre and Sidon had remained under the control 
of Egypt. But on David’s accession to the throne, with the 
strong hand of a master he seized that road and held it ; he 
seized and held the Arabah and Moab; he passed through 
Ccele-Syria and took the broad valley of twenty to forty miles 
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wide between the southern decline of the Lebanons and the 
Ansariyeh mountains, “the entering in of Hamath,” the only 
northern entrance to Tyre and Sidon, the strategic point that 
dominated all commerce turning south from the Euphrates. 
Wealth flowed in upon the people. Hitherto made beasts of 
burden for foreigners, the Israelites under David became the 
arbiters of the commerce passing through all these necessary 
roads. By these roads they had their hands on the jugular 
vein of the world’s commerce between Egypt on the west and 
Assyria on the east. The world paid toll to David and 
Solomon, and as long as Israel held these roads they were 
masters and not servents. Solomon was as anxious to gain 
commercial advantages as some of our railroad kings of the 
present day. He built Tadmor, Palmyra, in the desert north 
of Damascus, as a commercial station on a shorter route to the 
Euphrates. He also stretched out his hands toward the trade 
with India, but, like the Egyptians, the Israelites were no 
sailors on the salt sea, and Solomon’s sailors were the great 
Asiatic seafaring people, the Cushites of Babylonia and Ethiopia 
and Phoenicia (1 Kings ix. 26-28). 

This commerce and the revenue from it explains the vast 
wealth heaped up by David and Solomon in so short a time, 
and the riches of the people under them. Hezekiah is brought 
by the requirements of war to the dire necessity of robbing the 
house of God to pay the tribute demanded by the Assyrian 
king (2 Kings xviii. 14-16). He was compelled even to 
cut off the gold plating of the doors and pillars. But in a short 
time after this, Hezekiah was able to show to the messengers 
of the king of Babylon his marvellous stores of gold and silver 
and precious stones, and all manner of jewels and spices 
(2 Kings xx. 13; 2 Chron. xxxii. 27-31; Isa. xxxix. 1, 2). 
God gave them to him; yea, but just as He usually bestows 
wealth. The wealth did not grow out of the land or on trees, 
nor did foreign kings bestow these “ heaps” upon him. The 
king of Babylon was astonished at Hezekiah’s reputed growth 
in wealth, and sent to see if he had heard the truth. It was 
only necessary to put Hezekiah in possession again of these 
roads of commerce, and the same golden shower that blessed 
David and Solomon came down upon their good but weak 
descendant. HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 
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5 aes number of volumes, religious and semi-religious, which 

are dominated by the spirit of the age is truly astonishing. 
We do not, here, take into account the books and pamphlets 
which may more properly be described as philosophical and 
scientific. Evolution is the password of the hour—the favourite 
theory and the welcome key to unlock the gates of interest and 
attention. It is well, indeed, that there is an influence power- 
ful enough to induce reading, and to create the desire for 
information and instruction. This prevailing attitude and 
liking of the public have, doubtless, to a large extent been 
originated, as they are maintained, by the scholars and littéra- 
tewrs of to-day. Perhaps the secret of the power exerted over 
the mind lies in the movement that is suggested by the theory. 
If force be the only ultimate power in the constitution and 
adaptations of the universe, then we are only unconsciously 
proving that our own minds are drawn by unseen and mysteri- 
ous influences in the line of their nature, which is the nature of 
all things. Kept within due bounds, we have no fault to find 
with this action and desire ; indeed, we are rather in sympathy 
with it. But we can only agree to let it go a certain iength 
without protest. If, for instance, students of history begin in 
the nineteenth century, and go backward, century by century, 
to the dawn of human history, and tell us they see a regular 
diminution of light and enjoyment of life, we cannot agree with 
them. From the beginning to the end there must be progress 
in development ; but to call this progress Evolution, and de- 
scribe it as gradual and increasing in range and power, is to 
overlook the convulsions of society, which, like trap-dikes, break 
up continuities and systems, and throw nations and individuals 
back many paces in civilisation, and the uses and amenities 
thereof. At the same time, we return to the fact that both 
evolution and development are most interesting studies, and 
we do not wonder that they dominate our age, which has found 
out so many inventions, and is eager to find out as well as to 
welcome many more. 

Within the province of Scriptural study, Old Testament 
Prophecy has, perhaps as much as any other branch of Theo- 
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logical Science, been contemplated and examined under the 
light of development. It is a fine idea, very captivating in- 
deed, to watch the progress of the Divine unfolding of the 
purpose and plan of Redemption—to be able to follow the foot- 
steps of Yahveh down the line of the centuries. Professor 
Orelli, in his Old Testament Prophecy (1), traces the historical 
development of God’s kingdom to its consummation. In this 
volume, after a considerable introduction dealing with Biblical 
Prophecy and its fulfilment, he proceeds to examine, in Part I., 
the Patriarchal preludes of Promise, Mosaism, and The Lord’s 
Anointed ; and in Part II., The Prophets of the pre-Assyrian 
Age—those of the Assyrian Age in the Northern and Southern 
kingdoms—of the Decline—of the Exile—and the Post- 
exilian. It will be seen from this list of contents that the 
author follows the history faithfully. He always takes care to 
show that the real and complete fulfilment of the Messianic 
prophecies, so called, is only reached in Jesus. But he does 
not seem ready to allow that the original promises and pro- 
phecies were understood as referring simply and directly to 
Jesus. The idea of the Christ was in them, but it was too far 
removed from the thoughts of the original receivers of the 
promises and prophecies to be realised even by faith. Itseems 
to us that this last expression, “ by faith,” suggests the defect 
in all such views of truth as depend upon the adoption of a 
theory of development. If the object of the faith of the Old 
Testament believers was either impersonal or indefinite—was 
not an individual Redeemer, we fail to understand how the 
faith itself could be in any way like the faith of New Testa- 
ment saints. We must, however, in all fairness, add, that 
Professor Orelli everywhere for himself sees Christ in all the 
prophecies. 


We have before us the second volume of Dr. Riabiger’s 
Encyclopedia of Theology (2). Having fully treated of the 


(1) The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of Goa’s Kingdom, 
traced in its Historical Development, by C. Von Orelli, Professor of Theology, 
Basel. Translated by Rev. J. S. Banks, Leeds. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 
1885. 

(2) Encyclopedia of Theology, by Dr. J. F. Ribiger, Ordinary Professor of 
Evangelical Theology at the University of Breslau. Translated, with addi- 
tions to the History and Literature, by the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. 
Vol. ii. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1885. 
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nature of Theology in the first volume, Dr. Rabiger in this one 
proceeds, with the same richness and competency, to discuss 
the four divisions of Theology. These two volumes from the 
house of Messrs. Clark, form not the least part of the obliga- 
tion under which these enterprising publishers have placed 
the theological students of the English-speaking world. 


The views of Kuenen and his disciples have not passed 
unchallenged on the continent of Europe any more than in 
our own country. A translation of a little volume by Dr. 
Konig of Leipsic on The Religious History of Israel (3) brings 
before us a trenchant criticism of that school of Theology 
which calls itself independent and scientific. The translation 
is very well executed, and if the English student wishes to 
gather a fair collection of the views of the disciples of the 
Dutch School in Germany and elsewhere, he will find many 
specimens here, and we may say he will scarcely, after reading 
this volume, adopt any of them. 


The Tiibingen School has been for a long time famous for 
one set of principles of interpretation of Scripture, but there 
have been men there who were not to be classed with that 
school. The late Dr. Beck was one of these. His lectures 
on Pastoral Theology (4), now translated and published by 
Messrs. Clark, are fresh and valuable. The plan of them is 
good, and the execution everywhere is excellent. It is an 
-old subject, but never without interest to all who, having 
undertaken the work of the ministry, would discharge it in the 
spirit of the Great Master. After an introduction on Aids to 
Pastoral Theology, Professor Beck brings before the reader the 
Scriptural conception of the pastoral office. Thereafter he 
holds up the Lord as a pattern to all his servants, and then 
exhibits the work of the Apostles as teachers. 


(3) The Religious History of Israel. A Discussion of the chief problems in 
Old Testament History as opposed to the development Theorists, by Dr. 
Friedrich Eduard Kénig, the University, Leipzig. Translated by Rev. A. 8. 
Campbell, M.A., Banff. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1885. 


(4) Pastoral Theology of the New Testament, by the late J. T. Beck, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Tiibingen. Translated from the German by 
Revs. J. A. M‘Clymont, B.D., and Thomas Nicol, B,D. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1885. 
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Dr. Parker’s People’s Bible, vol. ii, The Book of Exodus (5), 
is distinguished by the characteristics of the earlier volume. In 
his introduction to the Book, Canon Cook does him good service 
through the Speaker's Commentary. But Dr. Parker soon leaves 
criticism alike of the structure and of the text of Exodus, and 
hastens to his congenial task of criticising character and life. 
His eye is upon the present, and if he glances now and then 
back to the narrative it is only to draw fresh inspiration for 
keen exposure of follies and frailties, and for clever expositions 
of present duty. Manliness, in the true and wide sense of the 
word, is to him the best evidence of godliness. His soul is on 
fire, his vision is that of a seer, and his words are burning : 
“Look, look! This is for you. Behold yourself here! See 
God’s ways. Mind His law;” you seem to feel rather than 
hear as you read this practical volume. Truly these lectures 
are for the people, and we only wish all the people would 
read and carefully practise the faithful and plain counsels 
which everywhere abound in the pages of this very interest- 
"ing book. 


The first volume of the new series (the third) of the Expositor 
(6) is completed. The editor in the preface says that “the 
circulation has been far beyond any attained hitherto.” We 
congratulate editor and publisher on this success, and trust it 
may be maintained. But if the Hwpositor is not to change its 
character as a field of expository production, and become 
rather a literary monthly, we conceive the public will expect in 
the next volume more numerous articles bearing on the main 
object and design. The Scripture texts expounded here are 
very few, and many of them mere brevia. The charm of the 
former series of the Expositor lay very much in its editorial 
pieces of piquant criticism and racy exhibitions of the uncom- 
mon places of Scripture. Mr. Nicoll has an antique knack of 
utterance which, if he could transfer to pages, would doubt- 
less make him as popular a writer as he is a preacher. 


(5) The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D., vol. ii., ‘* The Book of Exodus.” London: Hasell, Watso., 
and Vincy, Limited, 1885. 


(6) The Expositor, Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
Third Series. Vol. i, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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Readers of Rutherford’s letters will be delighted with his 
Quaint Sermons (7). Though the ms. from which these 
sermons are printed is not in Rutherford’s own handwriting, 
good evidence is given in the preface and note that they are 
authentic, and faithfully taken from his own lips. Like his 
other well-known practical works, these sermons are full of 
Christ, and will prove helpful to many readers. 


The new volume of the Clerical Library is entitled Expository 
Sermons on the New Testament (8), and is made up, as a pre- 
fatory note tells us, of gatherings from fugitive or unpublished 
sources. They are all the production of first-class preachers 
belonging to various Churches, and are well worth reading. 


Dr. Dale of Birmingham has reproduced several papers 
which he contributed to various magazines in his Laws of 
Christ for Common Life (9). An astute lecturer and preacher, 
our author in these practical essays expounds and illustrates 
the obligations of Christianity upon its professors. Need we — 
say that without exception they are marked by the strong, 


generous, and frank vigour of a liberal and independent 
thinker ? 


From a layman’s standpoint we have the answer to the 
question, What saith the Scripture ? (10), a question which gives 
the title to a volume containing an exposition and analysis 
of the Pentateuch and earlier historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, with explanatory and practical notes, by J. Anderson, 
M.D., M.R.C.S.L., Graduate of King’s College, Aberdeen. Dr. 
Anderson has taken great pains to follow a series of canons of 
interpretation which he enumerates in his preface. His work 
has evidently been a labour of love, and will be useful to those 
who may be interested enough to look into it. Although 
always exercising his own judgment in the exposition and 


(7) Quaint Sermons of Samuel Rutherford hitherto unpublished, with a 
preface by the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1885. 

(8) Eecpository Sermons on the New Testament. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1885. 

(9) Laws of Christ for Common Life, by A. W. Dale, LL.D., Birmingham. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 

(10) London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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interpretation.of the Books of Scripture and their contents, he 
holds closely by the old landmarks. He desires his book to 
be made use of merely as a help to the full and exact study of 
the Scriptures, and as an aid to Divine Communion through 
the word. We cordially second his desire, and trust many may 
be led to take this book into their hands, and search the 
Scriptures, to examine whether the exposition and teaching 
he gives are according to truth. 


An exceedingly rich and edifying series of Lectures on the 
Eighth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans is found in No 
Condemnation—no Separation (11), from the pen of the genial 
minister of Belgrave Chapel. Mr. Rainsford’s method is 
eminently scriptural and equally practical. Here, as in his 
other works, his watchword ever is the title of the layman’s 
volume just referred to—What saith the Scripture? and his 
aim is to lead al/ believers to the full appreciation and appro- 
priation of their privileges in Christ. No one can look into 
this book anywhere without deriving much spiritual strength, 
stimulus, and comfort from it. 


Commentaries on the Epistle to the Galatians (12) afford great 
scope for the study of Paul’s view of Christianity, and, because 
of this, although many excellent works have been produced in 
recent years on this epistle, we welcome Mr. Beet’s on this 
field, not only for the honest work he has produced, but for 
the freshness with which he sets forth its results. He renders 
Gal. iii. 11, “ Having become on our behalf or for owr benefit a 
curse,” and of course we do not agree with him when he places 
himself alongside a system to which we have many objections, 
and in which we see many logical difficulties. But this will 
not prevent us saying as much as we have said above in praise 
of the general excellence of his work. Besides an introduction. 
and the exposition of the whole Epistle he adds several disserta- 
tions on the related questions on other scriptures. 





(11) No Condemnation—No Separation: Lectures on the Eighth Chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. Marcus Rainsford, B..A. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 


(12) A Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians, by Joseph Agar 
Beet. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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Mr. Dickinson continues to supply preachers with material 
for sermons and addresses. Two series of Sermons in Brief 
Srom the MS. Notes of a London Clergyman (13), supply ready 
to hand the backbones of we cannot say how many sermons. 
Doubtless they will prove serviceable to many who like to get 
homiletical hints before going to the pulpit or the desk. For 
such parsons and preachers this publisher has frequently 
catered. These two volumes are handy, inasmuch as they are 
provided with three indices, viz. : an analytical, an alphabetical, 
and a textual. Surely to any one who wishes to take his work 
easy these instalments will prove the very thing to make it so. 
But we think the honour will go to the notes rather than to 
him who uses them. If such notes are to be used, then these 
are very good for the purpose, and seeing they lack not 
substance, they may be regarded as above the average of such 
provision. They treat all sorts of subjects, and thus furnish 
variety which must be maintained in the pulpit as well as 
elsewhere in order to success. 


When suffering and loss become the lot of a Christian he 
not unfrequently for a time loses faith in God. In Mr. 
Bourn’s Fatherly Chastisement (14) there are presented many 
arguments for the faithfulness of God in such times. There 
are appeals to the reason and the heart, so convincing and so 
kindly and tenderly expressed, as only a sufferer could express 
them, that one can hardly lay aside this book without being 
strengthened or revived in faith and hope and thanksgiving. 
Mr. Bourn, not content with the utterance of his own views 
and experiences, produces quite a multitude of witnesses, and 
gives copious and pithy extracts from many writers, always 
keeping in view his great aim of bringing consolation, comfort, 
and revival of faith to the afflicted and tried soul. We could 
desire that all such were provided with a copy of this em 
health-restoring book. 


Dr. Storr’s volume (15) has been reprinted in a compact and 


(13) Sermons in Brief from the MS. Notes of a London Clergyman, First 
Series and Second Series. London: R. D. Dickinson, 1885. 

(14.) Fatherly Chastisement, or Comfort for God’s people in Affliction and 
Trouble, by Henry H. Bourn. London: S. W. Partridge and Co., 1885. 
(15) The Divine Origin of Christianity. London: R. D. Dickinson, 1885. 
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convenient form. We have already indicated the very high 


estimate we have formed of its value. 


Dr. Flint’s Baird Lecture has now reached the third edition 
(16). There are no material changes from the former editions. 
It needs no commendation from us. It has gained, and is 
certain to retain a very high position in the ranks of Apologetic 
Literature. While an independent thinker, Professor Flint 
shows a thorough acquaintance with the writings both in 
attack and defence. 


Mr. Sayce has placed ordinary students, as well as the 
general public, under many obligations. The last handy volume 
from his pen is An Introduction to the Books of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther (17). In this little work he has made recent 
monumental discoveries shed their light upon these historical 
books of the Bible. No one need now remain in ignorance of 
the confirmation and elucidation of Old Testament incidents 
in the history of Israel. The inscriptions of Cyrus are here 
wrought into the narrative, and the result is a wonderful 
confirmation of the truth of the sacred books. 


Volume VI. of the monthly series of Present Day Tracts 
(18) commences the discussion of doctrinal subjects in a form 
suited to remove doubts and difficulties and to confirm the 
faith of believers. The tract on “The Divinity of our Lord 
in relation to his Work of Atonement,” by Rev. William 
Arthur, gives an excellent statement of the scriptural and 
reasonable doctrines of our Lord’s power and work. It has 
done good service elsewhere—was read at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Copenhagen, and is most worthy of 
an even wider constituency. Dr. Blaikie, Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Dr. Murray Mitchell, Rev. J. Radford Thomson, and Sir Wm. 


Muir, are the other contributors. 


(16.) Anti-Theistic Theories, being the Baird Lectures for 1877, by Robert 
Flint, D.D., LL.D., ete. Third Edition. William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London, 1885. 

(17.) An Introduction to the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by A. 
H. Sayce, M.A. London: The Religious Tract Society, 1885. 

(18.) Present Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and 
Morals, by various writers, vol. vi. The Religious Tract Society. 
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Dr. Stanford’s From Calvary to Olivet (19) is a sequel to 
Voices from Calvary, and is full of the same rich, sweet 
and thoughtful expositions which distinguish all his other 
works. Following along that brighter part of our Lord’s 
history, he guides his readers into the paths of Christian 
holiness. This is a book which may with much advantage be 
placed in the hands of devout people. 


The flowing style of Dr. Landels is well known—pro- 
ductive not only of pleasure in the hearing of his lectures but 
also in the reading of them. In The Great Cloud of Witnesses 
(20) he continues the testimony given by Old Testament saints, 
from Joshua to David, to the power and triumph of faith in 
God. He has so made those stories his own that he tells 
them over again in such a racy manner as to lead the reader 
on under the willing constraint of deep interest in the hero 
and his circumstances. While thus largely and graphically 
setting forth the narrative, of course Dr. Landels does not 
forget to draw the lessons thereof. However much this 
volume may interest the older people, we are sure it will not 
fail to engross the attention of the young. Besides the testi- 
monies of individuals, four chapters are devoted to the 
wonders which faith achieves—(1) over nature; (2) over 
others ; (3) over its subjects ; (4) with God. 


Church legislation, like that of the United Kingdom, is 
multifarious, and any one who attempts codification deserves 
the thanks of all who require to consult it in particular 
cases. This has been attempted, as regards the Free Church 
of Scotland, by one of its ministers. In a Handbook and 
Index (21) Mr. Cochrane has summarised in, as we said on 
the appearance of the first edition, “an ably constructed com- 
pend,” the laws affecting the interests of that Church. 


(19) From Calvary to Olivet—a course of Homilies, by Charles Stanford, 
D.D. London : The Religious Tract Society. 

(20) The Great Cloud of Witnesses; or Faith and its Victories. Second 
Series. Joshua to David, by William Landels, D.D. The Religious Tract 
Society. 

(21) Handbook and Index to the Principal Acts of Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland, 1843-1885, by Rev. Thomas Cochrane, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: James Gemmell, 1885. 
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The Annals of the Disruption (22) contains the more private 
and personal history of that event of prime and pregnant im- 
“portance in the history of the Church of Scotland. The four 
parts in which these originally appeared are now bound 
together in a handsome volume. If the story be pathetic, it 
is also noble—marvellous also, and full of the details, not 
only of faithful adherence to principle at the expense and 
loss of all men naturally cling to, but also of an enlightened 
Christian wisdom which re-organised the Church on the footing 
of a firmer and more spiritual establishment upon the word of 
God, and in the generous hearts of the people. Towards this 
latter the Free Church of Scotland has led the way, and has, 
to some extent, prepared and provided against an evil day 
which many fear is fast approaching. The calm and dis- 
passionate study of the experiences of individuals as of the 
Church which are detailed in abundance in this volume would, 
we doubt not, lead other men and churches so dependent 
meanwhile upon the State’s favour and support, to look with 
less alarm upon the inevitable, and instead of delaying the 
consummation of the crisis to the embittering of feeling 
between brethren, to welcome it as the necessary prelude to a 
more real unity and unification of church agencies. While 
true to fact throughout, these Annals have all the interest of 
romance, 


The old warriors of the Scottish Disruption times have 
nearly passed away; the most notable of them have now 
all gone over to the majority. The last to depart was Dr. 
James Begg, a typical Churchman, and even more a typical 
Scotsman. He had many notable qualities, and deserved a 
worthy biography. We cannot say the first volume of 
Memoirs (23) comes anything near our ideal. Perhaps Dr. 
Smith is not altogether to blame. He deprecates the scanti- 
ness of the material with which he had to work, and confesses 
that his task was scarcely con amore. But we cannot help 


(22) Annals of the Disruption, with Extracts from the narratives of ministers 
who left the Scottish Establishment in 1843, by the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1884. 

(23) Memoirs of James Begg, D.D., Minister of Newington Free Church, 
Edinburgh, by Thomas Smith, D.D. Including Autobiographical Chapters by 
Dr. Begg, in two volumes. Vol. i. Edinburgh: James Gemmell, 1885. 
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thinking that in such circumstances he should have delayed 
writing this memoir until he had in his hands more abundant 
materials. Doubtless had earnest effort been made, and had 
the biography been delayed even for a year or two, the treat- 
ment of the subject would not have suffered. The biographer has 
confessed what the autobiographer himself acknowledged when * 
he ceased his own attempts at giving a history of his life and 
times, that it is more easy to project than to accomplish such 
a work. The autobiography follows Dr. Begg’s life down to his 
ministry at Paisley—then the biography begins at the begin- 
ning again simply expanding the former. Surely if Dr. Begg 
himself gave all he thought worthy of preserving, it was 
hardly worth the while of anybody else to say more on the 
subject. We can only hope that the second volume may be 
much more thorough and interesting than the first. Dr. Begg 
was too great a man in the social and sanitary as well as in 
the ecclesiastical world for his remains to be readily consigned 
to the dust and oblivion of our upper book-shelves. He was a 
true Tribune of the people; not many could carry an audience 
or gain an eager hearing from a keen crowd of opponents so 
readily as he. A champion not to be despised, the day he 
died Scotland lost one of her bravest sons. Well then, let 
Scotland see that a worthy monument is raised to his memory. 


A just estimate of the character and function of the Church 
would go far to displace the schismatic tendencies which are 
so prevalent, and which often issue, as they have in other 
days issued, in actual separation from all organisations. Dr. 
Dykes of Ayr, in The Christian Church (24), endeavours to 
exhibit how the Church may best fulfil her mission, and in so 
fulfilling the practical ends of religion and promoting the good 
of man, she should herself be judged as worthy of her place in 
the world. This treatise is written in a clear and interesting 
style, and as to substance is no more diffuse than the style 
necessitates. There are found everywhere in it judicious 
and charitable criticisms of various ecclesiastical modes of 


(24) The Christian Church in relation to Human Experience: A Treatise on 
some Ecclesiastical Subjects viewed chiefly with reference to the Facts of Human 
Nature and History, by Thomas Dykes, D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose 
and Sons, Publishers to the University, 1885. 
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thought and expression, manners and customs. Messrs. Mac- 
lehose deserve credit for the beauty and clearness of the 
type used, author and reader will agree in this. 


If there be an approximation to anarchy in ecclesiastical 
affairs, there are many who fear that the foretokening signs 
of that evil in civil and social circles are not wanting. Several 
sermons are put into a group, and constitute the little volume 
entitled The Wellbeing of Nations (25). After laying down 
the foundations of social order, and exhibiting the principle 
which alone exalts a nation, the author proceeds to illustrate 
and enforce the relative duties of life. The various aspects 
of domestic, social, and national life are presented in very 
simple language, and are always illuminated by the Scriptures. 
These sermons may be read with much advantage in these 
coming perilous times. Their practicalness is one great recom- 
mendation. 





Following another method, the author of Glimpses in the 
Twilight (26) produces in that book a most marvellons array of 
testimonies, which are quite satisfactory to him,-as to the 
existence among us of supernatural events and persons, and 
the influence they exert. A most interesting book is the 
result, but we can hardly say that it would be wise or even 
prudent to ask any one to adopt his views. Dr. Lee is evi- 
dently an enthusiast, and is fairly carried away by his 
subject. He has no mercy for any opponents or even 
doubters. In a long introduction he uses much plain speak- 
ing in scarcely polite terms as to the London School Board, 
Charles Darwin, J. S. Mill, and suchlike. All are out-and-out 
atheistic, and through them the floodgates of something worse 
than French Revolutionism are being opened in Britain. Cer- 
tainly this book is entertaining, but although there is some 
Scriptural teaching in it, to us it is sadly marred by its sacra- 
mentarianism and extremeness of view and statement. 

(25) The Wellbeing of Nations; its Essential Elements; The Teaching of 
Scripture on the Subject plainly set forth, by the Rev. George S. Smith, M.A., 
Minister of Cranstoun. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 1885. 

(26) Glimpses in the Twilight : Being various Notes, Records, and Examples 


of the Supernatural, by the Rev. Frederick Lee, D.D. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1885. 
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One particular phase of the attack on religion is the 
endeavour to abolish the Lord’s day as a holy day sacred to 
his service. Both in this country and in America many 
defenders of this divine institution are proving that this day 
shall not be readily relegated to the category of superstition. 
Mr. Crafts worthily stands for the defence in a volume (27) 
the full title of which is, “ The Sabbath for man ; a study of 
the origin, obligation, history, advantages, and present state of 
Sabbath observance, with special reference to the rights of 
working-men, based on Scripture, literature, and especially 
on a symposium of correspondence with persons of all nations 
and denominations.” In addition to the title we may give the 
headings of the several sections; (1.) Is the Sabbath surren- 
dered? (2.) Imperilled? (3.) Are Sabbath laws consistent 
with liberty? (4.) What of Sunday trains, Sunday mails, and 
Sunday newspapers? (5.) What degree of Sabbath observance 
can be realised in 19th century cities? (6.) What can be done 
by Christians for the improvement of Sabbath observance ? 
And lastly, we may say that this volume will prove very ser- 
viceable to all who have occasion to stem the tide of Sabbath 
desecration, inasmuch as it is a mine of facts and suggestions. 


A second edition of Mr. Young’s Light in Lands of Dark- 
ness (28) is acceptable. The success of the first edition was well 
deserved, and we hope for the sake of missions this volume 
may be widely circulated. The story of missions among 
Greenlanders, Eskimos, Patagonians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Nestorians, Persians, Egyptians, and Jews is well told, and 
most interesting, while the personnel of the various agents, 
whose praise is in all the churches, is vividly sketched. 


The Madagascar Missionary, Mr. Shaw, has written a 
volume entitled Madagascar and France (29) which is much more 


(27) The Sabbath for Man. By the Rev. William Crafts, A.M. Funk and 
Wagnalls, New York and London. 

(28) Light in Lands of Darkness—a Record of Missionary Labour. By 
Robert Young, author of Indian Missions, with introduction by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. Second Edition. London: J. Fisher 
Unwin, 1884. 

(29) Madagascar and France, with some account of the island, its people, 
its resources and development. By George A. Shaw, F. Z. S., London 
Mission, Tamatave; with many illustrations from original sketches and 
photographs, and a map. The Religious Tract Society, 1885. 
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than a defence of his own conduct. He gives not only a 
history of the origin of French interference and claims, but 
shows both to have been in every point of view most unjusti- 
fiable. While this exposure may have been the motive for 
the writing of this volume, there are within it many exceed- 
ingly interesting details of the religious and social life, 
manners, and customs of the Malagasy. 


Dr. Samuel Cox having ceased from editorial labours, has 
betaken himself again to authorship. Without any contribu- 
tions from others, he has issued a volume (30), equal in size to 
one of the half-yearly volumes of the Expositor, filled through- 
out with the productions of his own pen. Some of the 
chapters contain ingenious pleading for the “larger hope,” of 
which he seems to consider himself at once martyr and cham- 
pion, and with his arguments on this subject we have no 
sympathy, and, indeed, to tell the truth, no high opinion. But 
all who are acquainted with his earlier productions know that 
when he is free from prejudice and partial counsel, Dr. Cox is 
an expositor of subtle insight and rare literary skill. Barring 
certain one-sided chapters in the volume, the contributions to 
the better understanding of Scripture presented to us here are of 
sterling value, and must prove suggestive even when they are 
not adopted. Dr. Cox promises a volume yearly, should this 
venture succeed, and of its success there can be no doubt, since 
it has already reached a second edition. 


For distinctively homiletic purposes the best serial known 
to us is The Homiletic Magazine (31), which has now reached 
its twelfth volume. There has been a tendency in some other 
quarters to neglect Scripture exposition, and to strive rather to 
take the place of a literary monthly, dealing with religious 
subjects ; but this periodical has remained true to its name, 
and to its primitive character. Preachers of every class will 
find in its pages abundance of the best material in the form 
most likely to prove of practical service. Continuing the cus- 
tom of allowing preachers of different creeds to enter into 


(30) Eapositions, by the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. London: T. Fisher- 


Unwin, 


(31) The Homiletic Magazine, vol. xii., January to June, 1885, London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 
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friendly discussion with each other, the Editor presents us with 
two Symposia, one, on “The foundation of the belief in the 
immortality of man,” and the other on the question, “ Is salva- 
tion possible after death ? ” 


There is very evident advantage in the plan on which Mr, 
Dickinson has projected the Preachers’ Homiletic Commentary, 
three new complete volumes of which are now before us (32). 
For the successful exposition of Scripture, it is undoubtedly of 
prime importance to have at hand, in brief, compact form, a 
compendium of what has been already done in this direction 
by the ablest students. To furnish such information, and 
thereby to save the toil and time which otherwise must be 
spent, in each instance, by personal investigation of the original 
authorities, has been steadily kept in view by the compilers of 
these volumes. We have examined them with some care, and 
we can honestly testify to the diligence and judgment with 
which the work has been done. The scholars to whom the 
task has been assigned have laboured worthily and well. If it 
be not invidious, we would single out Mr. Jellie’s Commentary 
on Leviticus as deserving of special praise. He has neglected 
none of the best available sources of information, and his 
arrangement of materials is likely to prove helpful in no ordi- 
nary degree. 


In the new volume of the Boston Monday Lectures (33) Mr. 
Cook discusses the question, Do we need a new theology? We 
need not say it is, in common with all he writes, full of 
vigorous thought eloquently expressed. Our best commenda- 
tion of it is the following extract, in which he has ably 
condensed a century of Apologetics :— 


‘Our century is closing. It is highly important to notice what has been 
proved by the failure of the long succession of attacks on historic Christi- 
anity. Napoleon asked the poet Wieland, at Weimar, just after the battle 
of Jena : “ Do you believe that Christ was a historic personage?” “ Cer- 
tainly I do,” replied Wieland. “ It would be as wise for men a thousand 


(32) The Preacher’s Homiletic Commentary. Ist. Genesis, by Rev. J. 8. 
Exell, M.A., and Rev, T. H. Seale; 2d. Leviticus, by Rev. W. Harvey 
Jellie; and 3d. The Books of Kings, by Rev. J. Barlow. London: Dickin- 
son and Co, 

(33) Boston Monday Lectures, Preludes, etc., for 1884. London: R. D, 
Dickinson. 
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years hence to deny your existence, and the occurrence of the battle of Jena, 
as to deny the chief events of the New Testament.” Napoleon smiled, and 
replied, with emphasis, “ T'rés bien.” He seemed to have asked the question 
to test the faith of the German poet. It is too late now for such questions 
to be asked. Immanuel Kant recognised not only the historic reality of the 
person of Christ, but His moral perfection. I do not know a learned sceptic 
in the world who has any doubt about the historic reality of Christ’s appear- 
ance, or as to the fact that it was the most exalted morality which He taught 
and exemplified, As a result of a century of failures of attacks on Christi- 
anity, we must lift ourselves out of the position of the deist at the opening 
of our century. Men of the 20th century will remember that certain things 
have been proved by the progress of scholarship in the 19th century. 

1. The four chief Epistles of Paul remain undisputed. 

2. The story of one event, at least, that of the Resurrection, cannot have 
originated in myths ; for there was no time for myths to grow up be- 
tween the date of the Crucifixion and the date of the founding of the 
earliest Churches. 

3. From Paul’s four undisputed Epistles we know not only the fact that 
Paul believed that the Resurrection occurred, and that he had seen our Lord 
after the Resurrection, but that all the Apostles believed this. 

4. We know that, in the face of enemies who would have disproved the 
Christian assertions if they could, the Churches were founded on the most 
definite assertion of these facts. In all of the Churches throughout the 
whole breadth of the Roman Empire, beginning at Jerusalem itself, and on 
the very scene of the Crucifixion, and within sixty days of that event, the 
fact of the Resurrection was proclaimed, and also that of the repeated 
appearances of the Risen One to His disciples. The importance of the forty 
days after the Resurrection is brought into clearer view by recent discussions. 
Not only the evidence, but the repetition and reiteration of it, is to be 
emphasised now as it was by the apostles, I hold in my hand a series of 
marvellous concessions, one of them Ewald, no hide-bound critic of the 
Scriptures. In his History of Israel (Book vi. p. 5), when he comes to the 
Apostolic age, he says, “The Resurrection was a purely spiritual, but it was 
a long-continued manifestation from heaven.” “ Nothing is historically 
more certain than that Christ rose from the dead and appeared to His own ; 
and that this, their vision, was the beginning of their new and higher faith, 
and of all their Christian labours.” That is the great Ewald, free in thought 
as the north wind in its course, and never the slave of any sect or party. 
Schenkel maintains that the appearance of Christ vouchsafed to Paul was 
“no dream, but a reality.” Dr. Baur, shortly before his death, in 1860, 
said: “ No psychological or dialectical analysis can explore the inner mystery 
of the act in which God revealed His Son in Paul. In the sudden transfor- 
mation of Paul from the most violent adversary of Christianity into its most 
determined herald, I can see nothing short ofa miracle.” (Wunder.) This 
concession, as Prof. Schaff remarks, is fatal to Prof. Baur’s whole anti- 
supernatural theory of the history of Christianity.' 





1 See Prof. Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, vol. i. p, 35, a work of 
the freshest and most conscientious search. 
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5. The growth of the New Testament literature has been discussed so 
critically that few or none who value their reputation for scholarship dare 
now place the origin of all the four Gospels later than the last quarter of the 
first century. 

6. There is a debate about the Fourth Gospel, but more and more the 
common opinion concerning it is confirmed by the progress of discussion. 

Our lamented Ezra Abbott, of Cambridge, has produced the best Ameri- 
can defence of the Gospel of John ; and he dates it, of course, not far from 
the end of the first century. I commend to you his elaborate monograph 
on this theme ; for it is really a classic among the documents of Christian 
discussion. The Gospel of John stands far more firmly now than it did 
when first attacked by the school of Baur. 

7. It is commonly granted, even by rationalistic writers since Keim and 
Ewald, that the evidence is overwhelming that the Resurrection, or its 
equivalent, occurred, and that repeated appearances of our Lord occurred 
after it. 

8. The Resurrection admitted, other Scriptural miracles must be received. 
The line of the anti-supernaturalistic attack, broken here, is thrown every- 
where into confusion. 

9. There is growing up a new philosophy both of history and of nature 
which asserts not only the possibility, but the actuality of the supernatural. 

10. After all attacks, the character of Christ stands forth as the supreme 
miracle. 


11. As such it is a supernatural revelation of God in man and to man.’ 








